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What Is Proposed by the New Hardwood Plan— 
A Resume of the Directors’ Report 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 7.—The board of 
directors of the American Hardwood Manufae- 


’ 


turers’ Association in its unanimous report to 
the association (the largest gathering of hard 
wood producers ever assembled in such a meet 
ing), which was adopted without a dissenting 
vote, called attention to the fact that: 

The subject of trade association activities, so 
far as they involve the colle:i.on and dissem- 
ination, by codperation of those engaged in any 
line of industry, of statistics covering stocks of 
goods or material on hand, and past sales—in 
respect to volume and prices received—is at the 
present time involved in considerable confusion. 

That this confusion has resulted in large 
measure from the decision in the case of Amer- 
ican Column & Lumber Co. et al. vs. the United 
States, which seems to condemn for all pur- 
poses the collection of such statistics by those 
engaged ‘in any industry, and the distribution 
of them to those so codperating. 

That the meaning and intent of the opinion 
of the court in that case are subjects upon which 
Jawyers widely differ and the actual effect of 
the decision (as distinguished from the opinion) 
is likewise the subject of a similar diversity of 
views. 

And that the views of different trade groups 
and those advising them, and of the trade press 
and other publications serving them, are con- 
flicting in the extreme. 

It was also pointed out that divergent views 
are widely held as to whether, and if so to what 
extent, the Supreme Court interprets the Sher- 
man Act to condemn and prohibit the collection 
and dissemination, by such means, of these sta- 
tistics when their accuracy and integrity are 
in no way called in question. In other words, 
question is made whether it is the intention of 
the court to hold that the fact that a trade 
group by such means collects and disseminates 
such data, is in and of itself (and aside from 
any other circumstance) the proof, symbol and 
manifestation of. illegality. 

The report stated that, in the light of the 
historical development of such industrial agen- 
cies, the progress of thought in this important 
field, and the necessities of business not only 
as business .itself knows these necessities but 
as they are recognized by disinterested economic 
agencies, it is not believed, it can not be be- 
lieved, that it is the law that those engaged in 
business are to be denied information as to the 


vital statistics of the industry in which they are 
engaged, to the end that business may be con 
dueted intelligently with knowledge of the facts, 
rather than by the haphazard, destructive, un- 
economical methods, which are unavoidable 
when it is transacted in the darkness of igno- 
rance of the facts. 

The report pointed out that, whatever the un 
certainty and confusion of opinion in respect to 
gathering and distributing such information, 
When it is distributed only among the members 
of the particular coéperating group, one thing 
seems certain and indisputable: 

That an INDUSTRIAL Group MAY CO-OPERATE 
IN THE GATHERING AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUCH 
STATISTICS, IF THE DATA ARE MADE AVAILABLE 
TO BoTH BUYER AND SELLER. 

It states that such is not only the judgment 
of lawyers who have closely studied the major- 
ity opinion in the hardwood case, but is un- 
doubtedly the opinion of the vast majority of 
lawyers, regardless of whether they agree as 
to the exact purport of that opinion. 

It was then pointed out that if an industrial 
group may gather, or cause to be gathered and 
distributed, such statistics provided the oppor 
tunity is afforded the public to secure the same 
at the same time and upon like terms as the 
members of the group, the question resolves it- 
self into the inquiry whether such data is worth 
the trouble and expense of its collection and 
dissemination; and if so, by. what means, method 
and instrumentality can it be best collected and 
published. 

The board reported that, after careful con 
sideration and mature deliberation, in its judg- 
ment a private corporation, duly and legally 
organized, is the best vehicle by and thru which 
the vital statistics of this industry can be 
lawfully gathered and disseminated. 

It was pointed out further that such a cor- 
poration in addition to statistical service can 
so function as adequately to ‘serve every indus 
trial need in a more satisfactory way than a 
voluntary trade association. 

That thru the medium of such agency the 
producer of the raw material and the fabricator 
of the finished product could be brought into 
closer contact so that the industrial needs of 
both would he better understood; thereby, the 
economic status of the whole industry would be 
improved, which would inevitably react help- 
fully to the public, it being well understood by 


—— 


all thoughtful observers that the outstanding 
handicap in the body of this industry is this 
lack of contact between the producer of hard- 
wood lumber and the ultimate consumer. 

If these two interests could be brought into 
close contact all interests, including the publie, 
would be beneficially served. 

It was explained that while the details had 
not been worked out, these being the problems 
of the organization committee which was ap- 
pointed, the general purpose would be the eol- 
lection of statistics on such subjects as stocks 
on hand, and past sales, to provide an inspection 
service as well as such other services as might 
be decided proper by the board of directors of 
the corporation when organized. 

As to the statistical reports, it was stated that 
these would take the form of copyrighted pub- 
lications, issued frequently enough efficiently 
to serve the industrial requirements; that such 
publication would be available upon equal sub- 
scription to everybody and anybody, producer, 
consumer, or, any member of the public. 

It was recommended that the headquarters 
of the corporation be established at Memphis, 
Tenn, 

A committee, composed of W. M. Ritter, of 
Washington, D. C.; B. B. Burns, of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; M. W. Stark, of Columbus, Ohio; 
J. KE. Stark, R. L. Jurden and Ralph May, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; F. L. Conn, of Yazoo City, 
Miss.; B. F. Dulweber, of Greenwood, Miss., 
and C. H. Sherrill, of New Orleans, La., was 
appointed to formulate definite and detailed 
plans, and to secure opinions as to the legality 
of the proposed plan. 

It was stated that it should be clearly under- 
stood that before the corporation would under- 
take to function, in addition to the judgment 
of the lawyers who have already expressed their 
approval, this including the general counsel of 
the Association, the plan will be submitted for 
the judgment and opinion of several of the most 
distinguished lawyers in the country who are 
best qualified to express opinion as to the legal- 
ity of the proposed’ plan. 

In a word, it was stated that it should be 
understood that before the plan is launched, 
the committee in charge of its organization will 
be fully satisfied of its legality. 

[Eviror’s Note: The complete account of 
the annual meeting of thé American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association will be found on 


‘pages 54-57.) 
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ANNUAL CAPACITY 60,000,000 FT. 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
1039 MARQUETTE BUILDING 
PHONE RANDOLPH 7957 


NEW ORLEANS OFFICE 
629-630 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG. 


SNOTMADION 


The following is a list of unsold lumber on our yards, nearly all of which is dry and available for 
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: prompt shipment. We solicit your inquiries and orders. 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK 14,000’ 5/8” FAS 40,000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 60.000! 4/4” FAS 18-21” 75,000’ 6/4” No. | C&S 30,000’ 5/4” Selects 
name 170” Gan 13,000’ 3/4” FAS 30,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S 24,000’ 4/4” FAS 22”& Up 20.000’ 10/4” No. | C&S 75.000’ 6/4” Selects 
aoe. Ae as 20,000’ 5/4” FAS 11,000’ 6/4” No. | C&S 16,000’ 4/4” FAS 9-12” 20,000’ 8/4” Selects 
22'000’ 3/4” FAS 11.500’ 6/4” FAS 60,000’ 8/4” No. | C&S Box Boards 4 ELM 17.000' 12/4” —" 
22.000" 174" No. 1 chs — 'Bh-tog: t/a" No: 1 C&S PLAIN RED GUM oeex tearés 10.0 ealt, & Wider = 'Tig0e’ 6/4” Shee 
44 itl 0. , ” ” n Soares , ” 
45.000° 1/2” No. | C&S ‘90.0007 3/8” Me. | BES 10.000’ 3/8” FAS ee ta me | cas 36,000’ 4/4” Log Run 50.000’ 8/4” Shop 
100.000’ 5/8” No. | C&S 6.000’ 5/4” No. | C&S 30.000’ 1/2” FAS 100'000° 5/8” No. | C&S 45.000’ 6/4” Log Run 10.000’ 6/4” No. | Com 
25,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S case’ e/a” nt GAS 8.000’ 5/8” FAS Seace’ ofa” en. | Gas 30,000’ 8/4” Log Run ee. 1/2, me. 8 Com 
3.500’ 4/4” No. | C&S 4,000’ 8/4” No. | C&S 2.500’ 5/4” FAS 100:000° 4/4” No. 1 C&S ve ey A 30-000" 1x12” Gomme 
7.500’ 8/4” No. | C& eases’ Sie” se. ‘o 85.000’ 3/8” No. | C&S oo eee’ e/a” _ o. 24.000’ 4/4” No. | Com. 30,000" x12” Common 
8.000" 12/4" No. t Cas ‘Curono’ 1/2” Ne. 2 com, 100.000 1/2” No. | C&S s0'sen’ 4/2" Na. 2 Ge 000’ 4/4” No. 2 Com aan? oar oe tee 
25.000" 4/4” No. | C&SSte. inn gn0’ 5/8” No. 2 Com. 30.000" 5/8” No. | C&S 0.000’ 3/4” No. 2 Com. 100 Sota ee 2{Cem. 100.000" 4/4" Boxing 
: éf om + 344” No. ‘ 60.600’ 3/4” No. *4yar *, No om 000° 1x6” 
30.000° 5/8” No. 2 Com. ete tre Wek on. 45,000" 4/4” No. G&S Oe eee’ 6/9” fie, i Gon 10.000’ 12/4” No. 2 Com 40 000° 1x6” Boxing 
50.000’ 3/4” No. 2 Com. 2 0 hy BSG ol : 17,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S : nae ae 7” 8.000’ 4/4” No. 3 Gom 25,000" +x8” Boxing 
100.000’ 5/8” No. 3 Com. 4,000’ 8/4” N & 9,000’ 6/4” No. 2 Com 8.000’ 6/4” No. 3 Com 90,000’ {x12” Boxing 
PLAIN WHITE 04K 100.000’ 3/4” No. 3 Com. . /4” No. | C&S 60.000’ 8/4” No. 2 Com. 18,000’ 874” No. 3 Com. 40,000’ 6/4” Boxing 
46,000’ 1/4” to. | C&S 100,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. PLAIN SAP GUM 100,000’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. 11,000’ 12/4” No. 3 Com. 100,000’ 4/4” Pecky 
100,000" 1/2" No. | G&S 10.000" 3/4” Sound Wormy 30.000" 1/2” FAS Ceaarerer SES Son 
oe, 3/8" He. ; fae Pts 
(ooo: 5/e° Ne. 1"Ges  vonano” 4/4” Sound Wormy anda” 8/8" EAS san(St? Mo Defer PANTHERBURN CYPRESS CYPRESS SHINGLES 
90.000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 10.C00’ 3/4” 12,500’ 5/8” FAS 70,000’ 5/4” FAS 4-12” ” 
7.500’ 4/4” No. | C&S QUARTERED RED GUM 70,009’ 4/4” FAS 90.000’ 3/4” FAS 12,000’ e/a" FAS 4-12” 279,000 3” Best 
69'000’ 1/2” No. 2 Com. 25,000’ 5/4” FAS 12,000’ 4/4” FAS 12:000° 8/4” FAS 4-12” 31,000 6” Best 
100.000’ 5/6” Nc. 2 Com. 20,000’ 5/8” FAS 25.000’ 6/4” FAS 30,000’ 5/4” FAS 50.000’ 10/4” FAS 4-12”  71'750 4” Prime 
50,000’ 3/4” No. 2 Gom. 30 000’ 5/4” FAS 11.000’ 8/4” FAS 100,000’ 6/4” FAS 44.000' 12/4” FAS 4-12” 134.750 5” Prime 
ancien dial ain 8,000’ 6/4” FAS 34.000’ 5/8” FAS 10-13” 24.000’ 8/4” FAS 90.000’ 4/4” FAS 13-17" 54.000 6” Prime 
60'0°0’ 8/4” FAS 90,000’ 5/8” FAS 14-15” 30.000’ 10/4” FAS 10.000’ 10/4” FAS 13-17” 120.500 4” Econom 
25.000’ 3/8” FAS 35,000'5/8” No. | C&S 50.000’ 5/8” FAS 13-17” 6.000’ 4/4” No. | C&S 60.000’ 4/4” FAS t8” & Up 237.250 5” Economy 
80.000’ 1/2” FAS 100,000’ 3/4” No. | C&S 75.000’ 4/4” FAS 13-17” 40,000’ 5/4” No. | C&S 60,000’ 4/4” Selects 60;500 6” Economy 


It is understood that our stocks are constantly changing by reason of manufacture and shipment. We are prepared to surface 
one or two sides. 


Menominee St k a 
Reservation Oc Ok 
VIRGIN "1 


Northern White Pine 


Norway Pine Hemlock 
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Hardwood 





Basswood Rock Elm 
Birch Soft Elm 
Hard Maple Red Oak ‘a | k 
Cedar Black Ash em OC 
Shingles 
Lath L b 
Hardwood Squares U mM er 
Crating 
Softwood Pickets 
Slat Stock 
val Forest Products: Hemlock Bark, : 
Mill so, Pulpwood, Ties, Posts and Poles. Weidman Lumber Company 
aeahe | stauthe iemeeiee? Cos tnaand aol TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 
: fifty square miles of virgin timberi No wonder 











we produce stock that is famous and to fit any Bergland Lumber Company 


wants. Courtesy and service extended to everybody. 
Write us for Prices BERGLAND, MICHIGAN 


TERMS OF SALE: Net cash, f. 0. b. Neopit, upon notice to customer that 
car is being loaded. Standard Association grades. Grad rade and scale assured. 


The Menominee Indian Mills 
NEOPIT, WISCONSIN ; 
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Dealers’ Problem Is to Increase Volume 


RICES CHARGED BY ALL classes of retailers are being 
closely scrutinized nowadays by governmental agencies as 
well as by private citizens; this too while dealers, particularly 

in the building field, are confronted with operating costs that nar- 
row the profit margin until the net return is inadequate. In such 
a case the first impulse is to add to the retail price, perhaps be- 
cause that is easier and simpler than to do something else that 
promises relief from an intolerable situation. An alternative 
remedy is to enlarge the volume of sales, and that is a solution of 
the present problem that dealers must work out. 

When the buying fever is on and sales make themselves, volume 
is likely to be ample to leave an adequate profit after taking care 
of overhead, without unduly increasing prices. But overhead does 
not stop when demand slumps, and a sudden slump after a brisk 
demand may leave the dealer with heavy stocks. The same influence 
that checked buying in the present case checked paying. . As a 
consequence the dealer who has not heavy stocks may have bills re- 
ceivable in their place; some dealers may have both. _ 

The public just now is hardly in a humor to pay higher prices 
for building materials, or for any other necessity. Higher prices 


are therefore the last form of relief the retail lumbermen will avail 
himself of. He will first reduce his merchandise investment to 
the lowest level commensurate with his community’s needs; the 
danger is that he will reduce it below that level. He ought to 
assess interest on every book account over thirty days old, and 
he must keep his operating costs at the lowest possible level. 
Greatest promise of relief is in enlarged volume, increased sales; 
and the most promising means of achieving that end is advertising. 
Many retailers realize this fact, and 1922 will see more retail adver- 
tising than any former year. Not only will dealers use the news- 
papers and the mails but they will do more direct soliciting than 
ever before. These agencies will be used to restore and increase 
each community’s confidence in its retailer, as well as to push sales 
of lumber. Manufacturers are doing a great deal of advertising in 
behalf of lumber, all of it designed to bring trade to retailers. 
There is little that is local and personal in this advertising. Refer- 
ence to local dealers is made in general terms only. In order to 
benefit fully from this expenditure in his behalf the dealer must 
inject his own personality into the campaign by means of individual 
advertising. The manufacturers are prepared to help him do it. 
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Hardwood Men Plan New Organization 


HE THIRD ANNUAL convention of the American Hardwood 

Manufacturers’ Association held in Louisville this week, the 

first general gathering of that body since the issuance of a 

court injunction against its activities in connection with the open 

competition plan, was a notable event calculated to have a far 
reaching effect on associated effort in many lines. 

It was probably the largest assemblage of hardwood manufac- 
turers ever brought together, this large attendance being the best 
evidence of the sincere desire of these manufacturers to find a way 
by which they may continue to codperate for the benefit of the in- 
dustry and of the public and yet adhere strictly, in spirit and in 
letter, to the law as elucidated in the court decisions. 

There is full realization of the fact that without some sort of 
associated effort the industry will flounder in the dark and as a 
result of uninformed competition will suffer a chaotic condition 
without any compensating benefit to the public. 

Not at any time during the convention was there shown the 
slightest disposition to criticize the courts or condemn their action, 
but at all times there was evident a determination that everything 
done should be done in a way that would meet with the approval 
of Government agencies and the public. 

Substituting for the voluntary trade association an incorporated 
organization offering a statistical service available to producer 
and consumer alike, the statistics collected and disseminated being 
available upon an equal basis to anyone desiring them, leaders in 
the industry are confident that there will be no conflict with the 
law and feel that a distinct service may thus be rendered to the 
industry and to the public. The proposed plan is to be passed 
upon by the best legal talent in the country and if approved as 
being legal and proper in every way will be put into effect. 

Whether the plan is found feasible or not, the earnest, sincere 
leaders in the movement and the rank and file of the membership 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association are to be 
congratulated upon their determination to work out a plan that 
will save the industry from possible disaster, will be free from 
any question as to its legality and will be capable of the most 
efficient service to the public. 





Michigan’s Forest Fire Problem 


N THE BIENNIAL REPORT of Michigan’s public domain com- 
missioner, dated 1921, lately published, the forest fire problem 
receives considerable attention. Some of the comment is 

serious and some is sarcastic. The commissioner says the fire 
hazard may be handled in either of two ways: It may be left 
alone, or it may be fought. If left alone, the forests will prac- 
tically disappear and the loss from fires will grow smaller from 
year to year as forest areas dwindle and trees give way to brush. 
One forester’s report in the past said that forest fires were a 
good thing and should be encouraged. If that is true, the sug- 
gestion is made that the people purposely set forest fires for 
the good of the country, as woods in the North are of doubtful 
value anyhow. The commissioner states that such doctrine as 
this has been advocated of late, and we may look for real effort 
in that direction within the next five years. 

The report discusses in a serious way a plan for fighting fire 
which has been worked out. That plan provides for fire fighters 
and a fund to pay them. The yearly cost of the force as stated 
will be as follows: 

State fire wardens and expenses 
300 county wardens 

Supervisors 

500 special wardens 

Clerks and printing 

Improvement work 

Fire fighting, extra help 


$ 10,000 
90,000 
40,000 


$550,000 

There should be on hand all the time a special fund of $500,000 
available in emergencies; if there is no emergency, it will not be 
necessary to use the special fund. 

The regular fund of $550,000 a year, it is suggested, can be 
raised as follows: Tax on 10,000,000 acres of cut-over land, $200,- 
000; tax on 4,000,000 acres of standing timber, $200,000; part of 
game protection fund, $150,000. The opinion is ventured that $150,- 
000 spent in protecting forests against fire will do more good for 
game than if spent in any other manner. 

The tax on land to provide a fire fighting fund is not a new pro- 
posal. Oregon used that method as long ago as 1918. The tenor 
of the commissioner’s report conveys the impression that the people 
of Michigan are not a unit as.to the best method of handling the 
forest fire matter in that State, but he is certain that the best way 
is to fight the fires with men and money. 


Co-ordination of Effort Needed 


EVER BEFORE HAVE there been so many and so varied 
agencies at work to encourage the building of homes as have 
been in evidence during the last three years. Departments 

and bureaus of the Government; numerous federal, State and 
municipal commissions and committees; State and national trade 
associations—not only those representing lumber but those affiliated 
with many other lines as well; State and national leagues of build- 
ing and loan associations; the architects’ organizations; the trade 
press and the newspapers, and innumerable other agencies, large 
and small, all have been hammering away on the big, central theme 
of home owning. In many of the larger cities of the country “Own 
Your Home” expositions, and building shows called by various 
other names, have visualized the home ideal and awakened in the 
breasts of countless thousands of people an ambition that will be 
satisfied only when they step across the threshold of the house 
of their dreams, at last realized in physical form. 

Besides the interests that might naturally be expected to take 
the lead in the movement to popularize home owning, such as those 
devoted to lumber and other building materials, real estate etc., 
other industries that are less directly interested are swinging into 
line and lending strong support to the crusade for more and better 
homes. Among the more recently organized agencies, from which 
much may be expected, might be mentioned the American Homes 
Bureau, with headquarters in Chicago. This bureau, formed for the 
purpose of fostering the “better homes” idea on a national scale, 
had its inception within the furniture industry, but has lately been 
broadened to admit any and all interests that have to do with the 
building, furnishing or equipping of homes. This bureau is now 
raising a fund of one million dollars for educational and publicity 
work designed to awaken desire for better homes. The keynote of 
the campaign is struck by a prominent furniture manufacturer in 
the following words: “In selling the American people the old idea 
that the home is the cradle and the foundation of all modern civiliza- 
tion we are selling them the finest thing in the world.” At a 
meeting of the directors of the American Homes Bureau held in 
Chicago this week it was voted to proceed immediately with an 
aggressive educational campaign. As a part of this movement a 
great exposition is being held in Detroit this week, the main fea- 
ture of which is the showing of seventy rooms completely furnished 
according to the most approved ideas, the equipment shown being 
suited to every purse, from that of the laborer to that of the 
millionaire. Similar expositions are to be held in other important 
cities, and in October “National Home Week” is to be staged on a 
nationwide seale, with the codperation, it is hoped, of all agencies 
interested in encouraging home building. 

At the joint national convention of the lighting fixture manu- 
facturers and dealers of America, recently held in Milwaukee, the 
idea of making better and more attractive homes, thru improved 
and augmented lighting facilities, was stressed. Among the prin- 
cipal subjects discussed was that of how the lighting fixture dealer 
can cash in on, and tie up with, the 1922 activities of the various 
other organizations. 

The increasing desire for better farm homes, as noted by a care- 
ful observer who recently toured seven of the leading agricultural 
States of the middle West, was shown in an article appearing on 
front cover of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Feb. 25. It was fur- 
ther shown that this widespread desire already is taking tangible 
form in the actual planning of new farm homes and the beginning 
of work thereon. 

Like streams separated at their sources but all flowing into one 
great river, the various agencies that have been named, and many 
more that might be listed, all converge upon one great objective— 
that of popularizing home owning. Results already are beginning 
to be evident, and they will be increasingly manifest as time pro- 
gresses. But this is no time to relax effort. On the contrary it is 
the time of all times to redouble the endeavor to encourage the 
building of homes. Like an avalanche, the movement gathers mo- 
mentum as it progresses. It is cumulative in its effect. Every 
effort put forth by individuals or organizations counts for far more 
because so many other agencies are working toward the same end. 

The situation, while demanding individual initiative, calls even 
more strongly for codperation and coérdination. Completely to 
coordinate all efforts in so vast a field may hardly be possible, but 
to such degree as that condition can be approximated the force of 
the movement will be increased. Lumbermen, both individually and 
thru their organizations, should be alert to seize every opportunity 
for effective codperation with all other agencies that have for their 
objective the creating of more and better homes. 





THE WORLD is made up of two classes of people — the “haves” and 
the “have nots.” It is the glory of this land of equal opportunity 
that any member of the latter class who is willing to pay the price, 
in the coin of thrift and industry, can join the ranks of the “haves.” 
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Issues Figures on Car Loadings 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., March 8.—The Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives tonight issued the 
following statement giving the latest figures 
on the car movement: 

Loading of revenue freight totaled 735,286 cars 
during the week which ended on Feb. 25, compared 
with 780,924 during the previous week, or a reduc- 
tion of 45,638, according to reports just filed by 
the railroads of the United States with the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Association. 
This reduction under the week before was gener- 
ally attributed to the observance of Washington’s 
birthday on Feb. 22. The total for the week of 
Feb. 25 was 75,644 cars in excess of that for the 
corresponding week last year, but 48,009 under 
the corresponding week in 1920. 

Loading of merchandise and _ miscellaneous 
freight, which includes manufactured products, 
amounted to 413,264 cars, 29,928 less than the 
week before, but 30,546 more than were loaded 
during the same week last year. This was, how- 
ever, 41,743 less than the total for the correspond- 
ing week in 1920. 

Coal loadings totaled 187,447, a decrease of 
3,253 compared with the previous week but an 
increase of 44,449 over the corresponding week 
in 1921, and 4,534 more than were loaded during 
the corresponding week in 1920. 

A decrease of 30,092 cars was reported for for- 
est products, which brought the total for the week 
down to 47,704. This was 2,788 less than the same 
week last year and 12,402 under the corresponding 
week in 1920. 

Compared by districts, decreases in total load- 
ing of all commodities were reported in all except 
the Pocahontas district, but all, with the exception 
of the Northwestern district, reported increases 
over the corresponding week in 1921. 


National Moves Into New Office 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Washington, D. C., March 8.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association tomorrow 
will move into its new quarters in the Old 
Interstate Building, 1317 F Street, Northwest. 
Since removing from Chicago to Washington 
the national association has occupied offices 
in the Southern Building. This structure last 
year was scheduled to be sold on the codpera- 
tive plan to tenants. The building has since 
changed hands and the codperative plan has 
been abandoned. Meanwhile the national 
association had taken a lease on offices in the 
Old Interstate Building. 


Congress Appropriates for Forest Work 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., March 8.—The agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, now in the House, 
carries a total of $6,532,302 for the Forest 
Service for the next fiscal year. This is $458,- 
000 less than the appropriations for the current 
year, and $162,180 less than the estimates for 
next year. The Forest Products Laboratory is 
allotted $340,000. 

An effort was again made by Col. W. B. 
Greeley to have the employees on the statutory 
roll transferred to lump-fund rolls, with a view 
to readjusting salaries on a basis to make the 
service more attractive to the type of men 
it is desired to retain. The appropriation 
committee declined to grant this authority, 
recommending that these employees be left on 
the statutory roll. 

The committee recommended that the appro- 
priations for the various national forests be 
consolidated, as proposed in the budget, and 
for the purpose of general administration pro- 
vided an appropriation of $2,485,362. 

On recommendation of the President, the 
curtent appropriation for an air patrol in con- 
nection with fighting and preventing fires was 
eliminated. 

A new item of $10,000 provides for the con- 
struction of sanitary facilities on public camp 
grounds within the national forests. 

For fighting and preventing forest fires a 
specific appropriation of $250,000 is carried. 
The usual provision is carried also, authorizing 
the transfer of not to exceed 10 percent of the 
appropriations for general administration of 


the national forests for fire prevention and 


other unforseen exigencies. This would fur- 


~ nish an additional $250,000 for fire prevention 


should it be needed. 

No additional funds are provided for acqui- 
sition of land under the Weeks law, but the 
expenditure of $27,000 is authorized for the 
maintenance of the organization which has 
handled that work. 


Committee Favors Reclamation Bill 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Washington, D. C., March 8.—The Senate 
irrigation committee has reported favorably 
Senator MeNary’s bill appropriating $350,- 
000,000 for development of irrigation and 
reclamation, including the drainage of swamp 
lands. There has been considerable agitation 
for the passage of this or some similar measure. 
It is supposed to be on the general legislative 
program, but whether it will reach final passage 
at this session is not free from doubt. 


To Codperate on Building Code Work 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is working 
out a codperative arrangement with the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, with the 
view to having local real estate boards assist 





A Word to the Wise 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—“Fire- 
proof construction means nothing to you 
if it is not safe construction. I would 
rather go up against good safe mill con- 
struction than the socalled “fireproof” 
building any time, and so would you.” 

This quotation is taken from an article 
written by Daniel H. Shire, chief of the 
fire department of the Rock Island (IIl.) 
Arsenal, appearing in the March I issue 
of “Fire and Water Engineering,” pub- 
lished at Columbus, Ohio. 

Chief Shire wrote under the caption 
“Firemen Should Lead in Fire Preven- 
tion.” 

Among other warnings to firemen is the 
following: 

“Do not talk of modern building laws, 
of fireproof buildings or future building. 
Your great danger is the old buildings in 
your city. Make them safe. Don’t run 
the risk of a conflagration. Don’t be re- 
sponsible for a big fire.” 

Chief Shire makes numerous sugges- 
tions by which old buildings and other 
buildings may be made safe, or the fire 
hazard greatly reduced. 











the technical experts of the lumber association 
in communities where building codes are up for 
discussion or revision. 

Henry Brigham, of Boston, Mass., chairman 
of the housing committee of the national real- 
tors’ organization, went over the trade extension 
work of the National association with Dudley 
A. Holtman, its construction engineer, and is 
quite enthusiastic over the idea of lining up 
local real estate boards in connection with the 
code work. The idea is to arouse the local mu- 
nicipal authorities to the importance of taking 
up and modernizing building codes. Mr. Brig- 
ham was connected with the housing work of 
the Federal Government during the war. 

President Hiett, of the national realtors, who 
is in the retail lumber business at Toledo, Ohio, 
where he established the Swan Creek Lumber 
& Supply Co., also is greatly impressed with 
this work of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. Mr. Hiett got into the lum- 
ber business more or less accidentally. He found 


he could buy lumber cheaper for building opera- 
tions if he placed large orders and decided he 
could sell any surplus that might accumulate. 
So he established a retail lumber company. 

Arrangements are being made for Mr. Brig- 
ham to address the American Lumber Congress 
in Chieago next month. 


Pees aeaeaaaseai 


Cypress Men Appoint New Secretary 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orleans, La., March 8.—The appoint- 
ment of E. W. McKay as secretary of the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
to sueceed the late George E. Watson, is an- 
nounced here today. Mr. McKay is widely 
and favorably known in lumber and trade asso- 
ciation circles, having served as traffic man- 
ager of the association for about fourteen 
years. 

When, soon after its organization, the asso- 
ciation decided to establish a traffic depart- 
ment, Mr. Watson selected Mr. McKay as its 
manager. Qualified for the task by a thoro 
training in railroad and traffic work, Mr. Me- 
Kay made a noteworthy success. Under his 
direction, the department did much pioneer 
work and so expanded its field of usefulness 
and service as to win the attention and recog- 
nition of industrial traffic circles thruout the 
country. 

His promotion to the secretaryship vacated 
by the death of Mr. Watson doubtless is owing 
to his notably efficient conduct of the traffic 
department, his long and loyal service to the 
association, his intimate knowledge of its 
affairs and his familiarity with the methods 
and policies of Mr. Watson, under whom he 
served as department chief for so many years. 

E. W. Owen, for the last three years assistant 
manager of the association’s traffic depart- 
ment, will sueceed Mr. McKay as its manager. 
Mr. Owen is an experienced and efficient traffic 
man, having supplemented a careful training 
in railroad work with what might be ealled a 
post graduate course in the service of the 
Shipping Board, which he left to join the 
cypress association’s traffic department. Like 
Mr. McKay, Mr. Owen is thoroly familiar with 
the duties and affairs of his new post, so that 
the two promotions on merit will not cause 
the slightest hitch or interruption in the associ- 
ation’s routine work and well established 
policies. 


Can Not Codperate on Open Price Plan 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9.—Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover today issued the following 
statement : 


The Department of Commerce recently pro 
pounded some questions to the Department of 
Justice as to the particular character of trade 
associations with which the department could 
rightly continue to codperate in statistical and 
other matters of commercial advancement. Some 
misunderstanding has apparently grown up over 
the correspondence involved. The Department of 
Commerce makes no interpretation of the Sherman 
Act. It does have to decide in what sort of asso- 
ciation work it can rightly codéperate. The de 
partment does not find a basis of codperation with 
the so called open price association and never has. 


Slack Staves Made in 1919 


The bureau of the census of the United States 
reports the following production of slack staves 
by kinds of wood: 


ee ee eo | 


ee 


‘Total 


Slack heading in the United States for the 
same period totaled 87,381 thousand sets. 


ee 
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ARBOR DAY CELEBRATED 

When were Arbor Day exercises first celebrated? 
What noted man was interested in the matter? 
What State first took part in the celebration ?— 
Inquiry No. 534. 

[The beautiful custom was first observed in 
Nebraska in 1872 and an active part in the 
Arbor Day ceremonies was taken by J. Sterling 
Morton, secretary of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The sanction of Gov. R. W. Furnas in 
1874 fixed the day in that year, and in 1885 
Nebraska made Arbor Day a holiday in the 
schools. The movement rapidly spread to other 
States and to other countries. A like custom 
has been established in New Zealand. Different 
States of the Union observe different days, 
preference being shown for days in April and 
May. Some southern States celebrate the day 
in December, in January, or sometimes in Feb- 
ruary.—EbIToR. | 


BUYERS OF PULP AND BOLTS 


Can you give me the names and addresses of 
firms in Wisconsin which buy pulpwood and of 
those that buy hardwood bolts?—Inquiry No. 
5§28-B. 

[This request for information came from 
Wisconsin and we furnished names of pulpwood 
buyers in that State. As to buyers of bolts of 
hardwood we took a chance and supplied names 
of makers of chairs, handles and novelties, as 
these people sometimes buy in the bolt the 
wood they use. The inquirer’s address will be 
furnished on request to any who would like to 
have it.—EDITor. ] 


NEW ENGLAND HARDWOODS 

I would like very much to find a profitable 
market for New England hardwoods, such as beech, 
birch, maple and white ash. Are the grades of 
similar woods the same in New England as in 
Michigan ?—INQuiry No. 542. 

[The inquiry comes from New England. So 
far as the same kinds of hardwoods grow in 
New England and in Michigan, the grades are 
generally the same. Persons who wish to corre- 
spond with this New England lumberman will 
be forwarded his address on request.—Ep1rTor. | 


BIRDSEYE MAPLE FOR SALE 
I have some hardwood timber which contains 
considerable birdseye maple, and I know where I 
can get a lot more of this timber. I. would like to 
be put in touch with some of the big users or ex- 
porters of this wood.—INQuiry No 537. 


_ [The inquirer lives in the upper peninsula of 
Michigan. The address will be furnished on 
request to any readers of the AMERICAN Lum- 
MAN who would like to communicate with him. 
—EDITor. | 


WHERE IS THE COUNTRY’S TIMBER? 

Can you tell me where I can obtain statistics of 
the various woods in this country, and which States 
have the most kinds?—Inquiry No. 538. 


[This question came to the AMERICAN LuM- 


BERMAN from Wisconsin. About ten years ago 
the bureau of corporations published a report 
estimating that the total timber fell a little 
short of three trillion feet. Several hundred 
billions of feet have been cut and a considerable 
quantity has grown since that estimate was 
made. Nevertheless, there is a rather wide 
difference between estimates of the total stand. 
We believe all place the total above two trillion 
feet, and we know of no estimate reaching above 
three trillion feet. 

Woods in largest quantities are western yel- 
low pine, Douglas fir, western spruce and cedar, 
southern yellow pine, hardwoods, particularly 
gum, oak, maple, and many other kinds of wood 
in smaller quantities in many parts of the coun- 
try. Probably Washington State has more 
timber than any other; but several States have 
large quantities, notably California, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana; and Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas and other southern States, as well as 
Missouri, Minnesota and Maine. . 


Perhaps the yearly cut was greater fifteen or 
more years ago than it has been of late. Per- 
haps no future year will witness as heavy a 
cut of lumber as in the past, yet it would not 
be impossible to produce as much lumber in 
some future year as was ever cut in any past 
year. There are enough mills and enough 
standing timber in existence to produce a very 
heavy output. If demand is sufficient, the mills 
will yet outdo any past year, but it seems prob- 
able that the high tide of production has been 
passed.—EpIronr. | 


OFFERS KILN DRIED EDGINGS 


Where can we find a market for kiln dried oak 
and maple shavings and sawdust mixed and also 
one-inch oak and maple kiln dried edges up to two 
inches wide?—INQuiRyY No. 548. 


{The above inquiry comes from Ohio and is 
from a company which is starting the manu- 
facture of hardwood flooring. A list of pur- 
chasers of sawdust and shavings has been given 
and some markets for hardwood edgings sug- 
gested. Any one interested, however, will be 
given the name of the inquirer upon request.— 
KpITor. | 


SHIPPING WEIGHTS OF LUMBER 


What are the shipping weights of rough lumber 
of the ordinary kind a thousand feet? What au- 
thority determines the weight of each kind of lum- 
ber ?—INquiRy No. 543. 


[Each species of lumber has a weight of its 
own, and the weight, called shipping dry, is 
generally determined by the association to which 
manufacturers of that particular lumber belong. 
Usually, wood having 10 percent of moisture 
is considered dry enough to ship. It is more 
moist than kiln dried stock, which may be re- 
duced to 5 percent of moisture, below which 
it is difficult to reduce the moisture much and 
it is impracticable to remove all moisture with- 
out destroying the wood. Accordingly, shipping 
dry is a relative term, and most lumber asso- 
ciations publish statements as to what degree 
of dryness is meant. The lumber is dried to re- 
duce the weight. In general about 10 to 12 per- 
cent of the water remains in the woood, but no 
accurate percentage of moisture is guaranteed. 
Shipping weights of different woods are usually 
stated as follows by associations, but of neces- 
sity weights vary with different kinds or be- 
tween different lots of each kind: 

Shipping 


weights 
in pounds 


Shipping 
weights 
in pounds 

Woops 
Basswood 


Birch 

Black gum 

Butternut 

Buckeye 

Cherry 

Chestnut 

Cottonwood 

Cypress 

Soft elm 

Rock elm 

OG BUM. acs 6s GiOUO 
Sap gum........ 3,300 


5,000 
3,500 
Comparisons between weights green and dry 
of ordinary hardwood show differences ranging 
from 800 to 2,000 pounds more when green 
than when dry. 

Softwoods are given the following weights 
Shipping Shipping 
weights weights 
in pounds in pounds 

Woops _— per 1,000 ft. Woops _ per 1,000 ft. 

Longleaf pine... 3,400 Western pine.... 2,600 
Idaho white pine 2,400 Sugar pine 
Douglas fir 3,300 Redwood 


Shortleaf pine... 
Northern white 


Woops 
Locust 
Magnolia .....+.- 
Soft maple 
Hard maple 
Hastern oak 
— (Tenn.) 


3,500 


Pecan 
Poplar 
Sycamore 


s 
4 Western hemlock 
.000 
Norway pine..... 3,000 


These weights unless otherwise stated, are 
for 1,000 board feet.—EbITor. | 
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TO SAW POPLAR LUMBER 


I have a large quantity of poplar timber (large- 
tooth poplar, I think) which I would like to dis- 
pose of either in logs or sawed to any dimension 
desired, if I can find a satisfactory market for it. 
Would be pleased to have you tell me where I can 
find a market for such timber. I also have a large 
quantity of other timber, such as white oak, red 
oak, white ash and elm, which I wish to market 
if prices are satisfactory.—INQuiRyY No. 527. 

[The inquirer lives in Iowa and the wood 
which he proposes to convert into lumber is 
probably that species of cottonwood known as 
large-tooth aspen, often called poplar where 
it grows. It is somewhat different from the 
ordinary quaking aspen, but the principal dif- 
ference is in the shape of the leaf. The notches 
in the margin of the leaf of the large-tooth 
species are large. It is good lumber when 
sawed, but probably is not quite equal to ordi- 
nary cottonwood in some respects. There are 
more than ten species of cottonwood in the 
United States, all of which are valuable for 
lumber when size is large and form is shapely. 
The address of the inquirer will be sent on 
request.—EDITOR. | 


STEAMED WALNUT LUMBER 


Can a lot of select walnut, black one side and 
sap one side, be steamed and be put into a grade 
of first and seconds?—INnqurryY No. 505. 


[There has been received the following com- 
ment upon the answer to the above inquiry: 


In the Feb. 25 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN on the Query and Comment page you publish 
Inquiry No. 505 with answer. 

We believe that your reply is not quite in ac- 
cordance with the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association grading rules. These rules specifically 
state that if walnut has been steamed and is sold 
as steamed walnut, sap is not to be considered a 
defect. 

Inasmuch as three-quarters of the walnut lum- 
ber produced today is sold as steamed walnut we 
believe that your reply to this inquiry is somewhat 
misleading and would request that it be corrected. 

In both the domestic and export trade today 
steamed walnut is presumed in nearly every trans- 
action. Should the buyer for some reason wish to 
purchase unsteamed walnut this is usually def- 
initely indicated in the specification—GrorGE N. 
LAMB, secretary, American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


The grading rules of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association on page 31 of the 
issue of September, 1921, have the following 
to say in regard to steamed walnut: 

‘*When walnut has been steamed and is sold 
and specified as ‘steamed walnut,’ it shall be 
graded according to the above rules, except sap 
shall not be considered.’’—Eb1Tor. } 


STANDARDIZED SIZES AND GRADES 


We are interested in the campaign for standard- 
izing sizes and grades of dimension stock. We 
have read ‘“‘The Utility of the National Inspection 
Rule for Standardized Dimension Stock for Wood 
Turners” by W. A. Babbitt, and are now seeking 
more definite information as to sizes most profit- 
able to make; in other words, the sizes in most 
constant demand. We have in the past made only 
1”x1”—20” to 48” hard maple and birch squares. 
We have no doubt that we could turn out consider- 
able stock both thicker and longer, also “flats,” 
but do not know what sizes to tackle. We do not 
want to accumulate a lot of unsalable odd sizes 
of the different woods. Can you give us any in- 
formation, or refer us to the proper authorities? 
—Inquiry No. 545. 

[This inquiry is inserted by the secretary of 
a lumber company in one of the Lake States, 
and his ‘address will be forwarded on request. 
—EDITOR. } 

MRE RBEBBAAZAAEAa 

C. J. SARGENT’S LIST OF TREES in the United 
States shows 644 species, much the larger num- 
ber being hardwoods but, in actual amount of 
material, softwood: is from four to six times 
as abundant as hardwood. The most plentiful 
softwood is pine. The most numerous species 
of all our trees are the thorn trees, or thorn 
apple. 
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Developments in the Hardwood Field 


._Hardwood trade continues to show slow but 
gradual increase, with flooring manufacturers 
still leading in point of purchases and closely 
followed by the other building material in- 
terests, such as the interior trim and millwork 
makers. These are practically all running 
their plants full time under pressure of the 
demand consequent to the development of 
building thruout the country and the prac- 
tically complete assurance of great activity 
along construction lines this year. Furniture 
manufacturers show no disposition to buy 
ahead of actual requirements, but their pur- 
chases nevertheless reach a handsome aggre- 
gate. The furniture industry, according to all 
reports, is well supplied with business and is 
operating very near capacity, but apparently 
is not sure enough of the future to cause buyers 
to speculate. The automobile industry also is 
enjoying good business following recent radi- 
eal reductions in motor car prices, and tho 
its buyers hesitate to speculate, its require- 
ments are large enough to create activity in 
the department of hardwoods concerned. 
Little business comes from the wagon and 
agricultural implement manufacturers, but it 
is noticeable that they feel much encouraged 
over the recent advances in grain and live- 
stock prices, which they believe can not fail 
ultimately to react in their favor. They point 
out that the farmers have bought very few 
wagons or implements during the last two 
years, either for the development of their lands 
or for replacement purposes, and predict that 
as soon as the agriculturists have a little 
money in their pockets they will give prompt 
attention to these needs. Box and erating 
manufacturers continue to purchase more 
freely of the lower grades, and the mills re- 
port that any surpluses of these grades that 
might have existed are gradually being worked 
off. No price changes of any consequence 
have occurred lately. 


Southern Pine Trade Features 


Tho little change has occurred in the south- 
ern pine market during the last week, there 
is a distinctly improved tone and there are 
definite indications that March will be a month 
of business development. Retail yards are 
coming on the market in increasing numbers, 
and the movement of yard stock is conse- 
quently accelerated. There has also been a 
heavy increase in the inquiry from the north 
Atlantic and New England sections for ma- 
terial to be moved coastwise. These inquiries 
include much car material and timbers, show- 
ing that the northeastern railroads are con- 
templating considerable construction and re- 
pair work this spring. Railroads and car 
builders in other sections, too, are prominently 
on the southern pine market, and the volume 
of orders booked for this. class of material is 
considerable. The oil fields continue to be 
heavy buyers of timbers and building material, 
and there has also been an increase both in 
foreign orders and inquiries. Unfavorable 
weather still curtails production in certain 
sections, and the smaller mills, cutting prin- 
cipally dimension, small timbers and boards, 
find it difficult to get their products to ship- 
ping points. This accounts in part for the 
scarcity and firmness of dimension. Upper 
grades have recently softened somewhat, but 
this condition is considered even now on the 
mend, with the expansion in retail yard de- 
mand. Fluctuations may of course occur ac- 
cording to the rise and fall in demand, but 
the manufacturers entertain little doubt but 
that the road leads to a higher price level. 
In regard to fluctuations in demand, dealers, 
as is well known, are consistently purchasing 
for immediate consumption, and when a spell 
of bad weather interferes with business over 
a wide stretch of country the relaxation in 











demand is almost immediately noted. This, 
many lumbermen feel, will continue to char- 
acterize the market so long as freight rates 
remain as high as at present, retailers feeling 
constrained to hold back in their buying as 
much as possible to prevent freight burdens 
from becoming too heavy. The production 
has for several weeks exceeded orders and 
shipments. Such excess has been very slight, 
however, and no improvement in mill stocks 
can be noted, despite the manufacturers’ 
eagerness to replenish their holdings to enable 
them more efficiently to meet the heavy busi- 
ness which they daily feel more certain will 
accompany the spring season. 


In the North Carolina Pine Field 


An outstanding feature of the North Caro- 
lina pine market is the apparently great in- 
crease in interest in the lower grades which 
for some time have been slow movers. Orders 
for this class of stock so far booked have not 
aggregated especially heavily, but the pur- 
chasers admit that their orders have been 
held back a long time in an effort to secure 
lower prices, and have been placed only when 
they became convinced that none such were 
obtainable; and indications are that there is 
considerable such business, held back for the 
same reason, which will be placed very soon. 





Production Statistics 
The table showing production, ship- 
ments and orders will be found on page 
88 of this issue. For the sake of com- 
parison figures for corresponding periods 
of 1921 and 1922 are given.—EDITOR. 











Should this expectation materialize, it would 
cause great satisfaction among the manufac- 
turers, who have found the lower grades a 
sort of drug on the market despite the rock 
bottom prices prevailing on them. The first 
week of March witnessed a healthy improve- 
ment in the general market, according to lat- 
est advices from the North Carolina pine 
territory, with all building items in steadily 
increasing demand and inquiries for them ex- 
panding. There are many buyers making 
their rounds among the mills, and tho they 
continue in their policy to purchase with ut- 
most caution, they confess frankly that they 
are finding stocks much smaller than expected. 
Prices in the meanwhile are stable, and while 
the manufacturers declare they do not con- 
template any advances unless strictly justified, 
they are firm against concessions. 


(SABA BBEAa: 


The Douglas Fir Situation 


The Douglas fir market is ‘‘looking up,’’ 
there having been a distinct improvement 
during the first ten days of March in demand 
from middle western country yards and east- 
ern retailers generally. The building outlook 
is becoming brighter daily. A great deal of 
figuring is going on everywhere, and the build- 
ing departments of practically all cities report 
a rush for building permits with the approach 
of spring. According to advices from several 
important agricultural sections, country trade 
is already picking up on the strength of the 
better prices and prospects for farm products, 
tho the result of the recent improvement in 
this respect is not expected to be fully felt 
before fall. Another source for cheer to the 
Douglas fir manufacturer and distributer is 
the fact that the California situation is eas- 
ing. The congestion which for some time has 
tied up several of the important market places 
in that State, San Pedro and Los Angeles 
for example, is reported to be breaking up. 
Weather conditions there are better, permit- 
ing building operations to resume, and the sur- 





plus stocks recently accumulated are begin- 
ning to move better. Demand in San Fran- 
cisco territory holds up strongly, and pros- 
pects are becoming more certain that this 
market will develop into a considerable factor 
during 1922. No reportable change has oc- 
curred during the last week in the cargo trade 
with the Atlantic coast, which remains fair 
and full of possibilities; but export business 
has shown improvement. Japanese demand is 
characterized as fairly active once more, and 
as easy money conditions prevail in the Em- 
pire of the Rising Sun expectations are for 
continued improvement in this trade. Pacific 
coast interest in Oriental markets remains 
very keen, and one indication that every ef- 
fort is being made to cultivate them is that 
motion pictures of the west Coast lumber in- 
dustry are to be shown broadcast in Japan. 
Australia still buys in restricted volume, and 
the west coast of South America is an incon- 
spicuous customer, but fundamental economic 
conditions in both these parts of the world 
are reported to be improving, gradually the 
slowly, and the conviction is strong that they 
will reappear as factors in the lumber market 
before the year has ended. It is noteworthy 
that some business is beginning to materialize 
from Alaska, which territory has for a long 
time been off the industrial map. Tho not 
a great deal of such business is as yet being 
placed on the west Coast, interest in rail- 
road material trade remains keen, sharpened 
by prospects of increasing business. 


Cypress Market Conditions Reviewed 


Current reports from cypress manufacturing 
and distributing centers are uniformly optimis- 
tie in tone. March opened auspiciously, with a 
substantial gain both in orders and inquiries; 
and the latter have all the earmarks of press- 
ing requirements and consequently are looked 
for to materialize into business very soon. This 
month so far has registered so definite a gain 
over the previous month that distributers have 
no hesitation in stating that the long expected 
upturn of the cypress market toward a perma- 
nently higher level is now taking place. They 
state that stocks in consumers hands are abnor- 
mally low while their manufacturing activities 
and consequently their requirements are in a 
great many cases increasing, making necessary 
heavy replacements soon. The: production of 
cypress in the meanwhile remains steady, and 
there have been no noteworthy price changes 
during the last week. 


Western and Northern Pines 


Demand for western pines remains light not- 
withstanding the coming into the market of 
retailers who have sizable spring needs to sat- 
isfy. It has been suggested that demand would 
show a great increase were it possible to secure 
supplies but, as it is extremely difficult to secure 
acceptance of orders of certain character, due to 
the searcity of western pine uppers and shop, 
many potential customers of necessity turn to 
some substitute wood. Prices have shown no 
notable change during the last week, tho advices 
from the California territory hint at early 
slight advances as a result of the growing 
searcity of stock. Northern pine distributers 
report that most of the current business comes 
from the factory trade, winter weather in the 
North precluding much building activity and 
city contractors and retailers consequently not 
having any large requirements to satisfy. How- 
ever, architects continue to send out reports of 
great amounts of figuring on construction of all 
kinds, and building permits continue to bulk 
large, indicating that the retail situation will 
speedily be changed with the coming of spring. 
Retailers farther to the south are buying larger 
quantities of yard stocks, but as yet hardly 
enough to have much bearing on the market. 
Current price lists show no mentionable changes. 
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What Has Brought About the Organization of District Clubs and 
the Splendid Part They Can Play in the Business of Retailing 


The convention season that now is drawing 
to a close brought out among many other things 
the fact that local lumber club meetings are 
considered with increasing favor. Several as- 
sociations have been at pains to organize their 
territories in such a way that the men who 
live within a reasonable distance of each other 
shall get together once a month or so, have lunch 
and discuss matters of current importance that 
may properly come up for discussion. 

The idea is not a new one, but its general 
acceptance is rather recent. In fact some deal- 
ers are not convinced that they want in on it. 
They are not sure just what such a group could 
do, and they wonder if the public wouldn’t get 
wrong ideas about such periodic meetings. 
When they ask those dealers who have already 
tried it what the benefits are they sometimes 
get vague answers. 

The fact is that 


Sunday. You learn these things after a while, 
and then you want your district meeting to do 
a little additional work. Naturally it does do 
more, even without much planning or organiza- 
tion. One fellow comes in, filled with exasper- 
ation, and says, ‘‘ How do you keep your trucks 
greased up so you know they’re greased up? 
The differential went out of my heavy machine 
this morning, burned up like a match. That’s 
three differentials in the last six months. The 
drivers are supposed to keep them greased, but 
they don’t do it. I’ve fired a couple of men, 
but the new ones are just as careless.’’ And 
then some competitor pipes up: ‘‘I had some 
trouble that way, but a couple of years ago I 
decided to keep costs on my trucks, so I had a 
daily record of mileage made by each machine. 
It isn’t hard to mark on each truck record the 


stimulating session, for it showed in a striking 
way the progress that has been made to develop 
the association idea in a sensible and practical 
way. Secretary D. S. Montgomery has done a 
great piece of organization work, and has placed 
the Wisconsin association in an enviable posi- 
tion in regard to the full development of the 
material in its own ranks. All the speeches 
were interesting and suggestive and indicated 
that the association idea of developing mercan- 
tile skill for the benefit both of the industry and 
of the buying public is being set to work by 
these district clubs. There was much empha- 
sis laid on the benefit that arises from mutual 
acquaintance. B. H. Roderick, of Brodhead, 
Wis., presented a list of subjects suitable for 
informal discussion, and the Realm is glad to 
present this list. It contains the following gen- 

eral subjects: Adver- 





merely getting  to- 
gether does much to 
take the slivers out of 
community —relation- 
ships. Dealers begin 
to feel this as soon as 
one or two meetings 
have taken place. It 
is a curious thing that 
lumbermen in neigh- 
boring towns and even 
in the same town 
sometimes know noth- 
ing about each other 
save what they are 
told by customers who 
are peddling bills; 
and with the knowl- 
edge coming from 
such a source it is 
hardly surprising that 
each considers’ the 
other a_ hard-boiled 
person who can take 
a lot of punishment 
and who can _ bam- 
boozle customers most 
shamefully. 

A few luncheons to- 
gether get them over 
these ideas, and after 
about the second one 
the most suspicious 
man discovers that 
somebody has told him 
a couple of things 
that will help him in 
making sales. It isn’t very definite when you 
try to tell about it, but you yourself know the 
value of getting together with local competitors. 
You tell a ‘‘Doubting Thomas’’ who has never 
tried it that the matter of friendship is a thing 
of great value, and he may put you down as an 
ass. He may think that he isn’t so hard up for 
playmates that he must leave his business, hunt 
up @ natural antagonist and eat lunch and smoke 
with him and tell him stories, all the while 
wondering how best to get bills away from him 
without sacrificing all the profit on them in the 
process. Such a man can’t be convinced by 
words. He has to try it out in order to learn 
that a certain amount of codperation is pos- 
sible between competitors, and that if the thing 
is managed as it should be the public shares in 
the benefit. That’s a pretty big statement, and 
you can’t wonder that the man who hasn’t tried 
it out says he is from Missouri. 

But there’s a limit to the value to be de- 
rived merely from spending a couple of hours 
a month in the company of a group of com- 
petitors, learning that they are human and like 
liver and onions and go to Sunday School every 


LABOR SAVING DEVICE NO. 2—Labor saving device No. 2 of the series being presented in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also deals with the motor delivery of lumber. 
taken in the yard of the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., Denver, Colo. 
assembled the front of the trailer rests upon the wagon wheels, but when the load is completed 
it is driven to the hoist and the front end lifted. 
quickly lowered and the whole outfit gets under way in a very few minutes 


greasing of the bearings. The yard foreman 
is responsible for telling the drivers when to 
grease up, so when he looks over this record 
every day he can tell the number of miles each 
has run since last the cups were filled, and at 
the right time he tells the driver to fill them 
up again.’’ Then somebody asks what kind of 
cost records he keeps on his machines, how much 
trouble it is to keep them, what he figures de- 
liveries cost him by the ton mile, how he makes 
allowance between long and short hauls, for 
loading and unloading, if he charges by the 
mile, since a 1-mile haul requires as much labor 
in putting the stuff on and off as a 10-mile 
haul, and so on. 

Generally a crowd of men will find enough 
stuff of value to talk about. But sometimes it 
is helped along with a little planning before- 
hand. What sort of questions should be dis- 
cussed at these group meetings? It happens 
that at least one answer has been made to this 
question. At the Wisconsin convention, held in 
Milwaukee a few weeks ago, an entire session 
was turned over to the chairmen of the district 
organizations. It was a highly interesting and 


When the truck comes 


tising, bargain coun- 
ters, mailing lists, cash 
discount to contrac- 
tors, net and gross 
price lists, selling com- 
plete buildings, 100 
percent dealer distri- 
bution, keeping up 
sales in off seasons, 
disposal of odd sizes 
and special millwork 
that is returned for 
credit, meeting com- 
petition by cutting 
prices, ways of increas- 
ing the business in a 
community and what 
is likely to happen if 
it is attempted, hiring 
retail salesmen, de- 
livery by horses or by 
trucks, keeping going 
inventories, how to de- 
termine the percent of 
cost on sales. 


Opportunities for Cre- 
ative Salesmanship 


This, we submit, 
contains meat for a 
good many business 
dinners. Much differ- 
ence of opinion arises 
over nearly every one 
of them. Take this 
matter of increasing 
the volume of trade in 
a community. A large 
number of convention speakers and trade-press 
inkslingers have tooted this horn for years, and 
yet I’m afraid that not many of us have gotten 
beyond the point of saying it would be a grand 
thing if it could be done. We all know in a 
general way that a dealer who is a good sales- 
man ean increase the volume of sales in any 
given year if he really sets out to do it; and 
many of us believe he can make this increase per- 
manent. This is based on the theory that build- 
ings can be built according to a general bus- 
iness plan so that they pay their way. This, 
you understand, does not refer solely to the 
floor plans and such things. It refers to bus- 
iness plans. The farmer who has never given 
much thought to the part that buildings take 
in his general scheme of farming is pretty sure 
to have overlooked a bet or two. Maybe he is 
keeping chickens in a cold, dark chicken house 
where they shiver thru the winter, eating 
quantities of feed but laying no eggs and add 
ing no weight. Maybe he has been keeping 
hogs in an open shed. Because hogs are notably 
lacking in elegant table manners many people 
seem to think they’re tough and hardy animals 
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and are entirely indifferent to shelter. As a 
matter of fact they are sensitive to cold; and 
while they will consent cheerfully to living and 
eating in filthy surroundings they do much bet- 
ter in clean, warm quarters. Maybe a farmer 
has been keeping milk cows in a dark, unven- 
tilated shed and is losing valuable animals thru 
tuberculosis infection. Here, then, is oppor- 
tunity for creative salesmanship. 


Increasing Amount of Selling Effort Needed 


This is the theory of the matter, but naturally 
it has its practical side. Just how much can 
a dealer increase the natural flow of the build- 
ing trade of his community, and what will the 
after-effect be? If, for instance, he hires re- 
tail salesmen whose duty it is to discover bus- 
iness and to create it by means of persuasion 
will the final effect be good or bad? If the 
salesman is any kind of a fellow he’ll bring in 
extra business; but has he created that business 
out of nothing, or has he anticipated next year’s 
trade by persuading some man to build now 
who without persuasion would have built next 
year?’ Will he persuade people to 


eloquent speaker drove hard on the point that 
service is more important than salesmanship; 
but we wonder if the two don’t really mean 
about the same thing. Selling a $10,000 house 
to a man who can afford one costing only half 
that much increases the volume of this year’s 
sales. But it may not be good salesmanship 
in the long run even from the point of view 
of the volume of material going out. It may 
so hamper the owner that he will not be able 
to pay his other debts and it may keep him from 
producing as much wealth as he otherwise would 
do, so that eventually several other men find 
themselves unable to build the houses they had 
planned to build. We imagine that in most 
cases a group of lumbermen would decide that 
salesmanship must be a bigger thing than just 
getting the name on the dotted line; that a 
building is not well sold unless it is a good 
investment for the owner and fits approximately 
his needs. And there is so extensive a field for 
making the building fit the owner’s needs that 
there isn’t much reason for a good salesman 
to cut prices in order to get the business. Not 


son buys in large lots he is entitled to a low 
price for quantity. Mr. Martin does not think 
so, and I gathered from his speech that his 
fellow members of the Northwest Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Club agree with him. His 
contention is that in selling a house bill, say, 
the dealer spends so much time making the es- 
timate, explaining the kind of millwork re- 
quired, checking over the. bill with the delivery 
tickets, accepting returned stuff and checking 
it over and entering it for credit that there 
really is no advantage to the dealer in selling 
in quantity. He spends more time, work and 
worry over it a thousand feet than he does 
over his jag trade, and, in Mr. Martin’s opinion, 
there is no just reason why the prices should 
not be the same. 

It is pretty sure that not all dealers will 
agree with this, for there seems to be a very 
general custom of making a lower price on a 
quantity order, regardless of whether it is for 
a dwelling house or for bridge floors. In some 
cases the argument that the customer is en- 
titled to a discount for quantity simmers down 

to the plain fact that a quantity 





build who have no practical need 


order is peddled around and has 








of new structures and who can not 
use them to good purpose? Will 
the trade he brings in, in other 
words, be so much to the good or 
will it mean a corresponding short- 
age in coming years? Nobody 
knows much about it as yet, for 
this kind of salesmanship either by 
hired salesmen or by the yard 
owner himself is rather new. If 
anybody in your group has tried it 
out far enough to have an opinion 
and to have reasonable experience 
upon which to base this opinion, 
he’s the fellow you want to hear 
from. The signs of the times point 
to an increasing amount of selling 
effort outside the limits of the 
yard; and if the effects are not 
going to be wholesome when taken 
over a period of years, the place 
to establish that fact is in a group 
of local competitors. If it is going 
to be good, then the limits and the 


ought to be discussed by the men 
who are going to practice it. 

The matter of meeting a com- 
petitor’s price is one that could be 
diseussed profitably by a local 
group of competitors. Probably 
every one has cut prices, and every 
one has been disgusted by a like 
action of another dealer. They’ve 
experienced the thing from both 
sides. What is the right thing to 
do? Shall they all do it and thus 
allow some other dealer to estab- 
lish each yard’s selling price? Shall 
no one do it and thus see trade 
00ze away to competing yards when 
a slight cut would secure it? What 
is the correct thing to do? We 
guess that before the discussion 
has gone on very long it will have 
drifted clear away from the matter 











Here are a few suggestions: 
Line the unfinished attic. 


Partition that large room into 
two smaller ones. 


Build an extra closet or two. have _ the 


_ Make the cellar warmer with a 
technique of such salesmanship lining. 

Build a trunk, preserveor general 
storage space. 

Line the garage or shed. 


These things may all be done 
now with hammer, saw, nails and 
good wall board. The work is 
clean, easy, pleasant. You can do 
it yourself. 


Why not call our Service De- 
partment today and find out how 
much wall board you will need? 


THE J. A. MAHLSTEDT 
Lumber & Coal Co. 


New Rochelle Rye Mamaroneck 


WHOS the “HANDY MAN” 
ABOUT YOUR 


In almost every home there is a 
“handy man” who likes to fuss 
around with hammer and _ saw. 
There are lots of ways in which he 
can improve things too. But some- 
times, especially in winter, he is at 
a loss for things to do. 


matic Cedar and 
you can do the 
work of lining the 
closet yourself. 


HOUSE? 


Before the winter 
clothes and furs to. 
are put away for 
the summer why 
not line a closet 
with Aromatic 
Cedar? Then you 
will have a real 
cedar closet and 
moths will cease 
to worry you. We 





to be sold against competition, 
while a jag order is not. It may 
well be that the jag trade pays the 
expenses and produces the profit, 
while the competitive orders yield 
little besides exercise. A discus- 
sion of it will eventually get into 
the matter of costs, and the man 
who can tell exactly how much it 
costs to sell and deliver a house 
job is the man who will be listened 


This matter of costs has played 
some queer tricks on people who 
were ignorant of the volume and 
percentage of overhead expense. 
Given a hazy notion of costs and 
the conviction that profits can be 
won only when sales are made and 
that the more sales there are the 
greater will be the profit made, a 
Aro- dealer is ripe to do peculiar things. 
Take this old bone of contention, 
the selling of cement on a 10-cent 
differential. Many dealers are still 
doing it. Cost experts have proved, 
to their own satisfaction at least, 
that when cement sales bear their 
fair share of overhead expense the 
cost of handling the stuff amounts 
to at least 10 percent on sales. If 
cement sells around $3 a barrel, 
the cost of selling it will be 30 
cents; and if the differential is 10 
cents then the dealer is out 20 
cents every time he sells a barrel. 
He is paying out good money for 
the privilege of marketing a manu- 
facturer’s product for him. Per- 
haps these figures are not correct; 
but the place to find out is in a 
local club meeting. You might 
find it all out for yourself in the 
privacy of your sanctum sanctorum 
in the company of no one save 














of prices and will be involved in 


your faithful adding machine. You 








the matter of an exact knowledge 
of costs and the real nature of 
salesmanship. Most price cutters, 
we suspect, are men who get at costs this way: 
“Tf that fellow can afford to sell this bill for 
$1,000 I can sell it for $990. I can do business 
just as cheaply as he can, and I’m just as good 
a buyer as he is.’’ Not all price cutters allow 
a competitor to supply them with a notion of 
what retail prices should be. Some people 
know costs and cut prices with full knowledge 
of what they are doing. But the man who 
doesn’t know costs is the more likely to resort 
to this type of salesmanship. 

If it is a bad practice to get the reputation 
of being a price cutter, thus laying open the 
way to sharp practice on the part of customers, 
what is one to do in such a case? What is 
salesmanship? Dealers are pretty well agreed 
that everything which piles up sales is not sales- 
manship in the best sense of the word. One 


How a New Rochelle (N. Y.) Retail Concern Helps to Increase Its Sales 


everybody will agree; but did it ever occur to 
you that it might be valuable to you to know 
just which ones of your competitors hold that 
salesmanship consists merely in selling any old 
thing for which a customer can be induced to 
pay? The next best thing to getting a com- 
petitor to agree with you is to know that he 
disagrees. 

A. J. Martin, of Bloomer, Wis., in describing 
the district club of which he is chairman, men- 
tioned still another thing that came up for dis- 
cussion in one of its meetings. It was the mat- 
ter of giving a discount or of making a special- 
ly low price in the case of a large’ bill of goods. 
Many dealers have formed the habit of asking 
one price for lumber in jag lots, and a some- 
what lower price if this same stuff forms part 
of a large bill. The theory is that when a per- 


might come to the conclusion that 
you couldn’t handle cement at a 
loss; but if your neighboring com- 
petitors continue handling it for 10 cents a 
barrel in the fond delusion that they are mak- 
ing money, you will not be in a strong position 
to ask for a wider differential. 

Well, of raising these questions there seems 
to be no end; and for this reason there would 
appear to be a great field of usefulness for the 
local club. It is no universal solvent. There 
are plenty of matters thru which each dealer 
must find his way alone. But so long as the 
business will flourish best, both from the point 
of view of the merchant and of the public, if 
it is conducted with efficiency, just so long will 
there be a place for the local club with its prac- 
tical means of education in efficiency. It is 
not an accidental thing that those associations 
are strong and efficient which have their re- 
spective territories well covered with local clubs. 
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NEWS AND POINTERS FOR RETAILERS 


Publication Named “Hearth & Hall” 


The J. A. Mahlstedt Lumber & Coal Co. of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., issues from time to time 
a very interesting and instructive publication 
entitled Hearth & Hall, which is distributed to 
its customers and prospective customers. The 
February, 1922, issue is rendered particularly 
interesting by an article based upon an inter- 
view with Briggs, the famous cartoonist. Mr. 
Briggs lives in New Rochelle and has recently 
completed the construction of a remarkable 
house. He wanted a house similar to the old 
English houses and insisted upon using oak 
beams just as they were used some hundreds 
of years ago in England. A long search for 
the proper sort of weathered material finally 
resulted in the purchase of the frame work of 
an old oak vessel which had been scrapped. 
Most of the wood in the house is from this 
old vessel. The floor of the living room, for 
example, is made of hand-adzed planks 14 
inches wide, 4 inches thick and 40 feet long. 

Hearth & Hall is very attractive thruout, 
very readable, and is sure to do a great deal 
toward stimulating and holding business for the 
company. 
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Making Redwood Uses Widely Known 


Nearly everybody who has attended a retail 

lumbermen’s convention during the season of 
1922 has had opportunity to see films showing 
in very instructive and persuasive fashion what 
California redwood is, how it is logged, sawed, 
piled, handled and used in construction as well 
as in a multitude of processes of fur- 
ther manufacture. The showing of 
moving pictures of the operations of 
the Pacific Lumber Co. at Scotia, 
Calif., by the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, 
which is the advertising and selling organiza- 
tion, is but a part of a great campaign of 
publicity being carried on by the latter for 
enlarging redwood demand and making the 
selling of that wood easy for the dealer who 
carries it in stock. 

This selling campaign, for it is more properly 
that than mere advertising, has been very care- 
fully planned to include all the agencies of 
publicity. In order that dealers and others 
interested may know what it is doing, the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois, whose offices 
are in the McCormick buliding, Chicago, Ill., is 
distributing a booklet or prospectus in which 
are set forth pertinent facts regarding the 
manufacturing facilities and timber resources 
in California as well as the character and mag- 
nitude of the advertising and selling campaign 
being carried on. 

In the booklet refered to are reprodueed a 
number of the special advertisements appearing 
in trade and popular magazines showing how 
the text and illustrations are informative at the 
same time that they are designed to interest 
the special class of readers in each publication. 
Figures given in the booklet show that Pacific 
Redwood Lumber Co. of Illinois advertisements 
to the number of 5,415,000 will be brought to 
the attention of the building, architectural, 
engineering, furniture and allied trades and 
the lumber trade during 1922. Additional 
advertisements in magazines of general circu- 
lation will inerease the total of redwood adver- 
tisements brought to the attention of the Ameri- 
can public during 1922 to 37,956,628. 

_ In addition to the advertising thus carried on 
in its own name, the Pacific Lumber Co. of 
Illinois has prepared a series of eight redwood 
advertisements for the use of retail dealers. 
Proofs of these advertisements, in each of which 
space is left for the dealer’s name, will be 
mailed from the Chicago office promptly on 
request. The plates for the advertisements are 
supplied to dealers without charge; the company 
asks that a copy of each paper containing an 
advertisement be mailed to its Chicago office. 

In general the selling campaign is designed 
to stimulate demand for properly seasoned red- 
wood for the following purposes: Exterior 
building construction; interior finish ; industrial 
uses; wood specialties; railroad uses; farm and 


dairy uses. In the booklet uses under each of 
these classes are detailed. The campaign is 
of an educational character, and interested 
dealers and others are asked to write for special 
booklets that have been prepared on the follow- 
ing subjects: ‘‘Redwood Production and 
Facilities’; ‘‘Engineering and Industrial 
Uses’’; ‘‘Redwood Manufactured Products’’; 
‘*Farm and Dairy Buildings and Equipment’’; 
‘* Architectural and Building Uses.’’ The book- 
let outlining the campaign gives summaries of 
the contents of these special booklets and 
everybody should send for that. 


An Easy Selling Stairway 

Every retail yard which has one or more 
sheds with two decks uses a number of ladders 
or stairways. In many cases the stairways take 
up too much room or are dangerously placed. 
This trouble may all be done away with by in- 
stalling Bessler movable stairways, made by the 
Bessler Movable Stairway Co., of Akron, Ohio. 
One of these stairways is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. When not in use it is put 
out of the way, but when it is desired to use 
it, it can be lowered almost instantly. 

The Bessler movable stairway was not spe- 
cifically designed for the above use, being 
intended primarily to supply a long-felt need 
of a stairway of this kind for installation in 


The Bessier Movable Stairway 


homes. This use by retail lumbermen merely 
emphasizes the various ways in which this 
article may be employed to advantage. In 
every city and town there are many residences 
which have an upper story that may easily be 
turned into one or more rooms provided a good 
stairway is built. The Bessler movable stair- 
way solves this problem very neatly... A num- 
ber of retail lumbermen are finding that this 
stairway is a very desirable side line.. 


Retailer Sells Sulphate of Iron 


On page 46 of the Feb. 18 issue of the 
AMERICAN '‘LUMBERMAN there appeared a brief 
account of the meeting of the Floete Managers’ 
Association at which meeting a talk was given 
on sulphate of iron by Fred Rau, manager of 
the Delmont, (S. D.) yard of the company. In 
his talk Mr. Rau said that farmers of the North- 
west have long known that copperas is beneficial 
to feed to hogs and live stock as a tonic and 
as a preventive of disease. “However, when 
purchased, as it usually is, at drug stores at 
drug store prices, it is rather expensive. Sul- 
plate of iron is a byproduct of the wire mills 
and is just as good for stock as that purchased 
at drug stores. It can be purchased at a very 
low price from the wire mills, is available in 
quantities and can be sold at a fraction of what 
is usually charged in the drug stores, thus mak- 
ing it available to farmers in sufficient quantity 
and at a price at which they can afford to feed 


it. Mr. Rau recommended that sulphate of iron 
be fed to hogs by mixing it together with salt 
mixed in with a quantity of slack coal, the hogs 
being permitted to have access to this all the 
time. It may be mixed with other feed if 
desired. 

Sulphate of iron from wire mills comes in 
granulated form and, mixed with water and 
used as a spray, very efficiently destroys chicken 
lice and disinfects the interiors of chicken 
houses. 

In the section of the country where the yards 
of the Floete Lumber Co. are located, dandelions 
are very thick and digging them out is one of 
the most disliked occupations of the home own- 
ers. However, Mr. Rau said that a solution of 
sulphate of iron sprayed on the lawns will kill 
dandelions and other weeds without injury to 
the lawn, and thus every possessor of a lawn is 
a potential customer. 


(SEBEEBBBBaEaAB: 


Examine Your Insurance Policies 


‘*You purchase lumber by definite measure; 
you or your employees can check the deliveries. 
If you get cheated you know it. You can guard 
against repetition and even may recoup any 
financial loss sustained * * *. But in the 
matter of insurance your only loss comes when 
the loss has oceurred—when if your 1,000 feet is 
but 600 feet, you can not recoup because the 
average policy is not tested by loss more than 
once in from twenty-five to fifty years. A care- 
lessness has grown in purchasing insurance 
which oftentimes makes the insured more guilty 
than the insurance company * * *. Read 
your policy thru from title to signature. Get 
as familiar as possible with what the contract 
covers and what it does not cover * * *, 
Look into some of the following: 

‘¢1—Is your title clear? 

‘<9__Tf mortgage exists, have you the proper 
permissions ? 

‘¢3—Does the description fully and accurate- 
ly cover? 

‘¢4--Have you violated any of the provisions 
of the fine print, such as: 

‘¢a—Working nights. 

‘*bh—Keeping gasoline. 

‘¢e—Strictly observing clear space require- 
ments. 

‘*d—Height of piling. 

‘¢e—Maintenance of sprinklers, and doz- 
ens of other conditions?’’ 

The above are some extracts from the ad- 
dress of Fred 8. Smith, president of the Smith 
Insurance Service (Inc.), before the recent an- 
nual of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association and are so pertinent and so gen- 
erally applicable that lumbermen may well con- 
sider these points carefully. 


Building Cost Figures Start Building 

On page 42 of the Nov. 26 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under the title ‘‘Fig- 
ures Show Home Building Costs Are Lower’’ 
there was printed an article taken from a book- 
let distributed thruout Dayton by the Dayton 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. This article, as 
readers will remember, gave detailed figures as 
to how much the different materials had de- 
creased in price in a specific house and likewise 
a comparison of labor costs at the peak and at 
the time the house was built. These figures 
showed that taking everything together building 
costs had been lowered 57.2 percent from the 
peak of 1920, 

The circulation of this booklet in Dayton did 
a wonderful lot of good in stimulating build- 
ing. The house itself was built by S. 8. King, 
president of the company, and in commenting 
upon the good done thru the circulation of this 
booklet, he said: ‘‘We can furnish the names 
of owners of residences particularly who have 
said to the writer that after looking over the 
booklet they concluded to proceed immediately 
with their buildings in a combined sum in excess 
of $500,000 and you understand, of course, 
that we have only a small city of 150,000 peo- 
ple. We do not know how many more were 
affected, but this amount we have the names 
for,” 
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Newspaper Boosts Building and Home Owning 
Thru Co-operative Advertising Campaign 


| By David Rosenthal, Manager, Home Builders’ Service Bureau, formerly in 
Charge of the Dealers’ Service Department, Southern Pine Association] 


NEW ORLEANS, La., March 6.—A newspaper 
could not be engaged in a more worthy work 
than that of building the ‘‘Old Home Town.’’ 

With this thought in mind, the writer ‘‘sold’’ 
the advertising manager of the Times-Picayune 
the idea of reproducing photographs of attrac- 
tive and moderately priced homes for which the 
paper could furnish architecturally correct plans 
at the nominal cost of $1.50. 

On June 5, 1921, the Times-Picayune launched 
its home building pages, reproducing weekly 
several houses, together with miniature floor 
plans, and proceeded to build around these 
homes advertising of building material men who 
were anxious to place their message before those 
who were ready to buy and build. Instantly, 
our office was besieged by prospective home 
builders, eager to avail themselves of our plan 
service, and we were deluged with orders for 
plans, not only from New Orleans and vicinity, 
but from adjacent States, and even from Mexico 
and South America. 

We also have available for our readers an 
album service, and daily will be found in our 
office prospective builders searching for the 
plan of the house they have promised themselves 
to build. 


Contractors Back Estimate with Offer to Build 


Despite the many plans we had sold—despite 
the fact that we had created the desire to build, 
and had kept the home idea constantly before 
the public all thru the so called ‘‘off’’ building 
season, we knew that unless someone could be 
found who would offer not only to estimate the 
price of the houses we were showing, but who 
would build on his estimate, our efforts would 
prove futile. 

Therefore, the writer conceived the idea of in- 
viting a local contractor to estimate our houses, 
and on Dee. 18 last, August Frank, now com- 
monly known as ‘‘The Master Builder,’’ ran 
an ad over the homes we were featuring in the 
paper, and in the brief space of seven weeks 
Mr. Frank has contracted for over thirty houses 
to be erected this year, and has a waiting list 
of over fifty who are eager to close with him. 

Mr. Frank erected four houses during Janu- 
ary, and on his challenge to other contractors 
to ‘‘match him’’ on his offer to build fifty non- 
speculative homes this year, Contractor Ed. L. 
Markel will now be found on the builders’ 
pages ‘each Sunday estimating, likewise’ offer- 
ing to back his estimates with the offer to build. 


Material Men Codperate with Contractor 


Before Mr. Frank began advertising the 
writer called a meeting of the material men 
who furnished Mr. Frank his materials, at which 
time the lumberman, plumber, electrician, build- 
ing material man, roofer, glazier, bondsman, 
painter, water heater and hardware men all 
agreed to purchase codperatively with Mr. 
Frank an entire page to run ten Sundays in 
the Times-Picayune. As the result of this ad- 
vertising Mr. Frank has perfected his 1922 
building program in less than two months, and 
each of the foresighted material men who as- 
sisted him in putting over his page will now 
cash in and furnish all of the material that 
will go into these fifty homes Mr. Frank will 
build this year. The material men ‘‘riding’’ 
the other contractor’s page will cash in likewise. 

This codperative advertising page developed 
by the writer has been called the fourth dimen- 
sion of merchandising by those engaged in sell- 
ing advertising in the local field, since each ma- 
terial man on the page of his respective con- 
= is assured of conerete and positive re- 
sults, 


Published Plans Stimulate Home Building 

It is early in the year to prognosticate the 
number of homes that will be built thru the 
inspiration of our home building pages; how- 
ever, we can safely estimate one hundred, to 
say nothing of the hundreds of others that have 


been built, are being built, and will be built 
on the mere photographic elevations we are 
reproducing each Sunday. 

Another local contractor assures us that doz- 
ens of homes scattered about the city of New 
Orleans have been built from photographs of 
houses shown on our building pages. 

What we are doing, other papers can. do. 
Having received so many inquiries from other 
cities who are anxious to follow the trail we 
are blazing, the Times-Picayune has syndi- 
eated this plan service and it is now available 
to all papers at negligible cost. Our business 
manager will welcome correspondence on this 
subject and the Times-Picayune will be de- 
lighted to assist its contemporaries in building 
their respective towns. There is no question 
but that we have the way—and we are anxious 
that all should know. 

Pushing the Campaign Helps Sell Material 

Our advice to building material men every- 
where is—it can be done—by codperation. Go 
to your local paper, have it inaugurate a home 
builders’ page similar to the one we are run- 


ning weekly, on which should be reproduced 
houses that have actually been built and for 
which your local paper will be prepared to fur- 
nish architecturally correct plans. To encour- 
age their local paper, the building material men 
should build their individual advertising around 
these houses, and have different contractors es- 
timate these houses. Do this and you will 
build the town, and at the same time sell ma- 
terial. 


There is only one way to convince the public 
that right now is the logical time to build. 
After a year of experiment we have discovered 
that way—have reputable contractors estimate 
the house and then back their estimates with an 
offer to build. 


This is the way the Times-Picayune is mak- 
ing New Orleans a city of homes, and we are 
going to keep on keepin’ on until we have that 
500,000 population that’s rightfully ours. 

We are proud of the work we are doing, and 
the writer is doubly proud of the fact that it 
was left to him to pioneer a way to build the 
‘Old Home Town.’’ 
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How a Public Official by His “Put It in Writing” 
Stand Has Gone a Long Way to Start Building 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6.—When the mem- 
bers of the Building Trades Council of St. 
Louis and the Master Builders’ Association 
were attempting to fix a new wage scale, Nel- 
son Cunliff intervened on behalf of the public 
generally. Mr. Cunliff is director of public wel- 
fare of the city of St. Louis. He was educated 
at Missouri University to be a civil engineer, 
and practiced this profession before entering 
the city service, first as park commssioner. 


Investigates Public Attitude to Building 


Mr. Cunliff’s contention was that the public 
has the most at stake and suffers most in build- 
ing trades squabbles. He thought that St. Louis 
needed buildings, and first started out in a quiet 
but determined way to find out just what large 
buildings were needed, and what the views of the 
different people were who contemplated the 
erection of these buildings. He found that be- 
fore a large amount of building could be started, 
costs would have to be reduced. 

He then asked of those who contemplated 
building, in substance, ‘‘ How much must build- 
ing costs be lowered for you to start construc- 
tion?’’ Upon being answered, Mr. Cunliff 
then said, ‘‘Put it in writing.’’ He went to 
those who financed building operations, showed 
them the signed statements he had and asked 
what they would do to help building along. 
When the financial interests had made their 
best offer, he said, ‘‘Put it in writing.’’ He 
then went to the organizations supplying the 
different materials and showed them the signed 
statements he had—and so on all the way down 
the list, always ending up with the request, 
‘¢Put it in writing.’’ 

A chart was also prepared giving the com- 
parative prices on building materials in St. 
Louis for 1913, the maximum prices of 1920 and 
the price at the time the information was gath- 
ered. With all this information and data at 
hand, Mr. Cunliff backed up his intervention 
in the squabble between the Building Trades 
Council of St. Louis and the Master Builders’ 
Association over a new wage scale. 


Investors Await Reasonable Cost Basis 


When he intervened Mr. Cunliff stated: ‘‘ The 
investing public is ready and willing to co- 
operate with you in advancing funds for the 
erection of buildings should there be a definite 
reduction in the cost of materials and should 
there be a definite and appreciable reduction in 
the basic wage paid for labor.’’ With this 
statement there was submitted a list of build- 
ings, construction on which could be started 
by April 1, ‘‘provided satisfactory reduction 
is made in the cost of all building construc- 
tion.’?’ 

Furthermore, Mr. Cunliff said that those who 
contemplated erecting buildings ‘‘have in their 
mind a definite wage scale which they feel is a 
just scale, and which if adopted as a basic wage 
would cause them to be satisfied that their 
investment would be a good one and one which 
would make a reasonable return on the capital 
invested therein.’’?’ He added that ‘‘most of 
these investors feel that an average reduction 
of 15 percent in the cost of building would be 
reasonable, and they have agreed to proceed 
with their work if this is obtained.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Cunliff said: ‘‘It is my judg- 
ment that if this reduction is obtainable, that 
there will be an additional volume of construc- 
tion work far in excess of the amount listed. 
Any agreement reached in this conference must 
be binding upon both parties and must be at 
such a rate of pay as will cause the investing 
public to feel that this pay is a reasonable 
one and one which will extend over a sufficient 
period of time to bring out all of the money 
that is now awaiting use in building trade 
investments. The dealers and: manufacturers 
of building materials have shown a disposition to 
codperate in every way possible, and some of 
these firms are making sacrifices in order to 
bring about the revival of building in St. Louis. 
These proposals from the material men are 


based almost entirely upon a favorable reply 
being received from your committee. 


Lists Buildings That Would Be Started 


‘*T have not endeavored to obtain pledges 
from prospective builders where the estimated 
cost of a single building would be less than 
$200,000. There are a number of large build- 
ings contemplated, in addition to those enumer- 
ated herein, on which work will not be started be- 
fore the first of June. These projects have been 
held in abeyance because owners or directors 
have been unable to finance their work at the 
present prices of building construction, and it is 
necessary for them to design their buildings 
based upon the amount of money that they may 
have on hand or that they may be able.to bor- 
row. Projects of this sort would include, for 
instance, the New Masonic Temple, estimated 
cost $2,000,000, an addition for the Jefferson 
Hotel, a new hotel building in the downtown 
district as proposed by William Sacks and 
others.’’? Accompanyng Mr. Cunliff’s state- 
ment was the following list of buildings which 


20 percent in the labor world,’’ the diocese 
would be willing to start forthwith. Aaron 
Waldheim, president of the Jewish Hospital, 
wrote Mr. Cunliff that the board will not con- 
sider the erection of the new hospital until at 
least 20 percent reduction is made on lahor 
and reasonable reductions have been made on 
the prices quoted for materials. Other pros- 
pective builders wrote similar letters. 

The Mercantile Trust Co., thru Festus J. 
Wade, president, announced that it would assist 
in bringing about a revival of building in St. 
Louis by reducing its commission charges on 
building loans from 3 percent to 2% percent, 
and that the rate of interest would not be more 
than 6 percent. Satisfactory codperation was 
promised Mr. Cunliff by the various material 
men. 

The statement of Mr. Cunliff to the joint 
arbitration committee and the letters to him 
referred to were embodied in the report of 
information gathered by the committee and sub- 
mitted to all union men engaged in the buiid- 
ing industry. This report also included data 
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will be started by April 1, provided the neces- 
sary reductions are made: 

Calvary Cemete PA GTOROET 6.0 -0.826.006e% $ 250,000 
Mullanphy Hospital 

Catholic High School 

St. Mary’s Infirmary 

Koch Hospital 

Isolation Hospital 

Municipal Farm for Feeble Minded 

Jewish Hospital 

Federal Reserve Bank Building........ 3.000, 000 
Board of Education 2,000,000 


Washington University— 
School of Commerce & Finance 


United Hebrew t npaneiad 
Shriner Hospital 

Theater Building 

Crown Millinery, Building 
Loew Theater Building 
Scottish Rite Cathedral 


Statements by Prospective Builders 


Mr. Cunliff’s statement was accompanied by 
letters ‘from John J. Glennon, archbishop of 
St. Louis, in which he said that the diocese had 
in contemplation the spending of $4,000,000 on 
improvements and was anxious to begin, but that 
‘‘we feel that with present prices prevailing 
it would be foolish, if not criminal,’’ that ‘‘I 
agree with your sentiments that material is at 
present too high, as also the price of labor en- 
tering into construction,’’ and that ‘‘if you can 
obtain a reduction in the cost of material, say 
from 5 to 50 percent as the conditions and cost 
of production may indicate, and a flat rate of 


showing the building trade wage scales in vari- 
ous cities from 1914 to 1921 inclusive and a 
statement showing comparative prices on build- 
ing materials in St. Louis in 1913, the maxi- 
mum price level in 1920 and the price levei 
in October, 1921. 

Some of the facts extracted from the data 
were embodied in a statement made by the 
Master Builders’ Association, as follows: 


$1 worth in 1913,in 


Material 1921 would cost 


Structural steel 
Plumbing goods 
Electric goods 
Building wages 
Living costs 

Note that building wages cost more today as 
compared with 1913 than do the materials, as well 
as living cost. In summing up this matter let it 
be understood that this method of arriving at a 
new wage scale is a distinct departure from the 
means heretofore used. There can be no doubt 
the public today feels that the wages paid in the 
building crafts are too high. If wages are reduced 
as recommended by the Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion, it will be a voluntary action on the part of 
the building trades workmen and public sentiment 
toward these organized workmen will be greatly 
improved. 


Most Craftsmen Refuse to Accept Cut 

The suggestion that the members of the Build- 
ing Trades Council accept a voluntary reduc- 
tion of 20 percent was submitted to a referen- 
dum vote. The individual unions voted on the 
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proposition, but the plan was rejected by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Since the rejection by the unions of this sug- 
gestion which would have had the effect, it was 
shown, of causing a resumption of building here 
on a large scale, two unions have acted inde- 
pendently of the council in voluntarily accepting 
a 20 percent reduction in pay. These unions, 


who have expressed a willingness to go ahead, 
are of the painters, paperhangers and decorators 
and cement finishers. 


Master Builders May Announce Own Scale 


A citizens’ committee is in process of forma- 
tion to support a movement for lower wages in 
the building trades. While the committee 1s 


being formed, it is understood that the Master 
Builders’ Association is planning to announce 
its own scale of wages to the various unions 
on April 1, if the committee fails to bring re- 
lief from the prevailing basic wage scale of 
$1.25 an hour. 

In the meantime, building in St. Louis is al- 
most at a standstill. 





NEWS FROM THE BUILDING FIELD 


THE SONG THAT TOUCHES HEARTS 

DENVER, CoLo., March 6.—A clever ‘‘ boost’’ 
for home building was contained in a recent 
issue of the McPhee & McGinnity Co.’s ‘‘ Build- 
ing News,’’ under the caption: ‘‘ Who Was This 
Honored Man?’’ The story runs thus: 

Many years ago an American traveling in India 
was taken sick and died. He was buried in that 
foreign land. Some thirty years later, the United 
States Government sent a man-o’-war to India to 
bring the body to its native land. 

Upon arrival in New York harbor, the body was 
placed on board a special train and carried to the 
capitol at Washington: for interment. Congress 
adjourned. As the body was carried up Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue the President of the United States 
with bared head, stood at salute. In the funeral 
procession were congressmen, Supreme Court 
justices, cabinet ministers, diplomats of many 
countries and a host of persons in less prominent 
walks of life. 


Who was this man so highly honored? 

A great statesman? He was not. 

A renowned jurist? He was not. 

A captain of industry? He was not. 

A noted diplomat? He was not. 

A great general? He was not. 

Who was he? 

He was John Howard Payne—the man who 
wrote the song, “Home, Sweet Home.” 


EFFECT OF TAX EXEMPTION DECISION 


New York, March 6.—Supporters of the 
York tax exemption law were not disturbed 
in the last week at the news that the New 
Jersey act of 1920 had been declared uncon- 
stitutional by Supreme Court Justice Bergen. 
It was pointed out that while the constitutional- 
ity of the measure under which certain classes 
of housing property in New York City enjoy 
an exemption for ten years has never been ques- 
tioned or tested, it differs materially from the 
New Jersey law. The tax exemption for ten 
years for property in New York City under 
construction before April 1 of this year was 
made possible under an ordinance put thru 
the board of aldermen. It followed permissive 
legislation at Albany, allowing local municipali- 
ties in the State to deal with the housing emer- 
gency. The constitutionality of the permissive 
act was determined to the satisfaction of the 
city authorities at the time of the passage of 
the ordinance. 

In his opinion Justice Bergen declared that 
the statute is special in character, creating an 
arbitrary classification of property to be ex- 
empted from taxation, and does not conform 
to the constitutional provision that all property 
shall be assessed for taxation under general 
laws and by uniform rules, according to its 
true value. 

The court, in handing down its opinion, dis- 
posed of the action brought by Julius Koch, of 
Newark, who had obtained a rule requiring 
the Essex County board of taxation to show 
cause why the board should not proceed to 
include in the tax duplicate cerfain property 
omitted under the provisions of the act. Mr. 
Koch contended that this omitted property in 
Newark alone exceeded in value more than 
$3,000,000 and in Essex County over $10,000,- 
000. He contended that this action on the part 
of the tax board would cause a material in- 
crease in the taxes he would be required to 
pay during the current year. 

The court’s New Jersey decision is Statewide 
in its effect. The act set aside was presented 
by Senator William N. Runyon, of Plainfield, 
in 1920.. It exempted from taxation for five 
years structures for dwelling purposes erected 
after Oct. 1, 1920. 

Ratables for one year are affected by the deci- 
sion, those of 1921, because the New Jer- 
sey practice is similar to the one followed in 
New York, where the assessment rolls are made 
up @ year in advance. The decision in the opin- 


ion of James A. Mungle, secretary of the Essex 
County tax board, will reduce the county rate 
from .9417 to .93. 

‘¢Tn round numbers,’’ said Mr. Mungle, ‘‘ the 
exempted property is assessed at about $10,000,- 
000. If this is added to the present total 
valuation it ought to reduce the county rate 
to about .93.’’ 

Speaking of the city tax rate, Mr. Mungle 
said that the exempted dwellings in the city 
are assessed at about $3,500,000. ‘‘This,’’ he 
said, ‘‘when added to other assessments will re- 
duce the rate from 3.81 to about 3.79,- pos- 
sibly 3.78.7? 
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DENVER’S NEW BUILDING CODE 


Denver, CoLo., March 6.—Denver’s new 
building code, now in process of compilation, 
will not prohibit the use of wood shingles, but 
will stipulate the use of a better grade of 
shingles than has been generally used, so says 
Frank M. Ladd, city building inspector and 
member of the committee chosen by Mayor 
Bailey to draft the new code. 

‘‘Cheap shingles on roofs are the cause of 
many fires,’’? Ladd said. ‘‘The new building 
regulations will require the use of vertical grain 
shingles only. These must be laid wet, to avoid 
curling. Curling of cheaper shingles, improper- 
ly laid, is responsible for a large number of 
the roof fires we have in Denver. We also 
will demand tight sheathing on the roofs.’’ 

Recommendations of Denver lumber dealers 
—both retail and wholesale—backed up by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
permitting more liberal use of lumber in cer- 
tain types of buildings and rearranging the 
fire limits so as to permit of more frame build- 
ing operations, probably will be included in the 
new code. 


BUILDING IN WESTERN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN., March 6.—In Winnipeg 
and other cities of western Canada considerable 
building is contemplated. There will be over 
1,000 homes erected in Winnipeg this year. The 
Provincial Government has appropriated #$1,- 
000,000 for this purpose, and $600,000 for new 
schools, and the loan companies have signified 
their willingness to divert their funds for home 
building purposes. Money has not been cheaper 
since 1914, 

The building outlook on the prairies is fairly 
bright. The building department of the West- 


-ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association reports 


that January and February were record months 
over any similar period since 1919. 


REPORTS ON LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


Burra.Lo, N. Y., March 8.—The Lockwood 
committee made an extended report to the leg- 
islature early this week in which it was stated 
that further investigation is to be made of 
the combination known as the Buffalo jobbers’ 
and plumbers’ library in order to determine if 
it has been dissolved, as was ordered. The com- 
mittee announces that it will visit this city for 
further hearings, but no date has been assigned. 

Relative to the Buffalo lumber situation, the 
report says: 


Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association: There are 
29 members in this association. Identified with it 
and part of it is the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ 
Credit Corporation. The association operates un- 
der a constitution and bylaws and has weekly 
meetings. The credit corporation is a harmless 
adjunct and is in itself an entirely legitimate 
agency. 

Each member reports monthly to the credit cor- 
poration its entire accounts receivable, with the 
age of the account, and the credit status of the 
customer is thus rated. 

The members of the association receive annually 


a cost sheet fixing the prices. This is based on 
the individual price lists submitted by each mem- 
ber to the secretary of the association. The com- 
mittee found the prices as scheduled under these 
lists to be uniform and that they rose and fell 
simultaneously, but there was not time to in- 
vestigate as to the precise manner in which this 
was accomplished. 

The committee expresses regret that the Don- 
nelly antitrust law has been found unconstitu- 
tional by Justice Pooley, and says: 

It is the purpose of the committee to urge a 
prompt appeal. The effect of this decision, if sus- 
tained, upon building conditions and upon business 
generally, would be far-reaching and disastrous. 

The withdrawal of funds from the loan mar- 
ket by the insurance companies is declared by 
the committee to be one of the chief reasons for 
the housing shortage. Much space in the report 
is given to alleged unfair and piratical practices 
of labor unions. 


FARMERS INTERESTED IN BUILDING 


MERRILL, WIs., March 6.—Farmers every- 
where are showing a keen interest in building. 
The land clearing campaign in northern Wiscon- 
sin, inaugurated by the State and encouraged 
by business men, is meeting with a keen re- 
sponse by the farmer, who sees in the improved 
prices of farm products the beginning of better 
times for him. With added acreage, he will 
need new barns, new silos and new milk houses. 
County Agent A. H. Cole said this week that 
never has there been prospect of more silos 
being erected than are now being talked of 
among the farmers. 


WAGE REDUCTIONS AGREED UPON 


Superior, Wis., March 6.—Wage reductions 
varying from 2% to 50 cents an hour in the 
various building crafts, to become effective Mav 
1, were harmoniously agreed upon at a meeting 
of representative contractors and members of 
the Superior Building Trades Council. 

The reductions included: Sheet metal work- 
ers, from 90 to 80 cents an hour; carpenters, 
87144 to 85 cents; bridge and iron workers, 
$1.12%4 to $1; lathers, $1 an hour or 8% cents 
a yard to 90 cents an hour or 7% cents a yard. 
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SYMPATHETIC STRIKES ELIMINATED 


KENOSHA, WIs., March 6.—Announcement 
has been made that an agreement between 
the master builders and the carpenters of the 
city for a new wage scale has been reached, but 
the seale itself has not been made public. The 
formal announcement follows: 

One of the most interesting items of news to the 
public no doubt is the fact that with the signing 
of a wage agreement at a reduced scale between 
the carpenters’ Local No. 161, of Kenosha, and 
the carpenter-contractors’ branch of the Master 
Builders’ Association, for a period of one year com- 
mencing April 1, sympathetic strikes, a feature in 
labor circles that for years worked serious loss to 
both employer and employee, are eliminated. The 
fact that this was recognized by both contracting 
parties is a step in advance toward settling, with- 
out injuring an innocent third party, any griev- 
ances that may arise. The Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation members are now in a position to insure 
the public uninterrupted building operations, at 
considerably reduced costs, working on a building 
program beneficial to all parties concerned. 


HOME BUILDING PROJECT UNDER WAY 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., March 6.—The first of the 
162 dwellings to be constructed by the Garden 
Homes Co. on its tract directly northwest of the 
city will be ready for occupancy in May, ae- 
cording to W. D. Harper, secretary of the com- 
pany. Eleven houses are already under roof 
and nine others in various stages of construc- 
tion. More intensive building operations will 
be resumed with the advent of warmer weather. 
There will be three types of houses, of four, 
five and six rooms. The 4-room houses will be 
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given six variations of exterior appearance, and 
the others a choice of nine variations. All will 
have full basements. 

The Garden Homes Co. is a stock ownership 
corporation in which the city and county as 
well as prominent business and industrial con- 
cerns have shares. The dwellings built will be 
occupied by working men under a codperative 
plan providing all the advantages of ownership 
except sale for profit. ‘‘By the construction of 
these homes on such a large scale I believe we 
make a saving of approximately $1,000 a dwell- 
ing,’’ Mr. Harper said. 


BUILDING OUTLOOK BEST IN YEARS 


CHIPPEWA Fauis, WIs., March 7.—Local 
lumbermen report the building outlook better 
at this time than for many years. Inquiries 
have been received for estimates on a large 
number of new homes as well as numerous addi- 
tions, extensions and repair contracts. Paint- 
ers and decorators also report large future con- 
tracts. This will relieve the local unemploy- 
ment situation when weather conditions permit 
the resumption of construction work. 

Fred Vaudreuil, of the Vaudreuil Lumber 
Co., said that conditions.are better now than 


they have ever before been at this season of the 
year. An unusual number of inquiries for mill- 
work and interior finish have been received. His 
company intends to employ a larger crew of 
carpenters this year than last. 

F. H. Green, local manager of the O & N 
Lumber Co., sees present conditions much im- 
proved over those of last year. His company 
is furnishing a large number of plans for new 
buildings to be erected during the summer. In- 
quiries for estimates on houses and barns and 
also barn equipment are being received from 
the farmers. 





MANUFACTURER -ECONOMIST TALKS ON BUSINESS 


At the regular weekly luncheon meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce held at 
the Hotel La Salle Wednesday noon, Alvan T. 
Simonds, president of the Simonds Manufac- 
turing Co., of Fitchburg, Mass., which concern 
is one of the oldest and largest manufacturers 
of saws in the United States, delivered a very 
enlightening address upon the business situation 
and outlook. Mr. Simonds spoke from the stand- 
point of a thoro student of economics, to which 
subject he has devoted years of earnest study, 
as well as that of a practical business man and 
the head of one of the largest organizations in 
its line in America. 


‘*For some years,’’ said Mr. Simonds, ‘‘I 
have been making a mental collection of the 
various types of business men, pinning them 
up for examination and classification, as an en- 
tomologist studies bugs and beetles. I have 
learned that there are three kinds of business 
optimists: (a) The man who is so conservative 
that no matter how things turn out he is sur- 
prised that they turn out as well as they do. 
This type of man is sometimes called a pessi- 
mist—but he is not. Then there are (b) the 
ostrich class and (c) the Christian Science 
class. Now you gentlemen can classify your- 
selves as to the kind of optimists you are.’’ Mr. 
Simonds said that early in 1920, when almost 
everyone was predicting prosperity, he began 
preaching, not passively but actively, that we 
were in for bad business. Such signs as the ad- 
vanced Federal rediscount rates and the panic 
in the’ silk market plainly indicated the ap- 
proaching period of depression. 


The speaker then proceeded to give an ex- 
ample of ‘‘ostrich optimism.’’ He said that 
early in 1920 a certain very large eastern pub- 
lisher of periodicals sent advertising salesmen 
to his concern, equipped with elaborate charts 
and a line of selling talk which proved beyond 
peradventure that the country was embarking 
upon a period of at least five or ten years of 
unprecedented prosperity. Mr. Simonds said 
that their charts and statistics were incontro- 
vertible and their arguments and conclusions 
were without flaw but, he added, ‘‘Their prem- 
ises were rotten.’’ He then proceeded to show 
the far-reaching results of this ostrich-like at- 
titude of refusing to look facts in the face. 
The publisher referred to, he said, went to the 
paper manufacturer who supplied: most of the 
stock for his periodicals, and told him that if he 
wanted to continue to handle his business he 
must immediately install four additional paper 
making machines, in order to be in position 
to take care of the publisher’s vastly increas- 
ed requirements because of the coming flood of 
prosperity. The manufacturer, naturally desir- 
ous of retaining his largest customer, put in the 
machines at a total outlay of about $4,000,000. 
Then the paper manufacturer sent his scouts 
into Canada and Sweden to contract for greatly 
increased supplies of pulp, to insure being able 
to fill his big customer’s hugely augmented 
needs, ‘‘ All together,’’ said Mr. Simonds, ‘at 
least $20,000,000 were unnecessarily invested in 
the paper industry because of one man’s eco- 
nomi¢ error.’? 


‘“Now I ask you,’’ he continued, ‘‘shall we 
have better business men; or shall we license 
those that we have? We require our doctors 
and veterinarians to take out licenses before we 
allow them to practice, but any man no matter 
how incompetent or unqualified can enter busi- 


ness. If he fails, that is all there is of it. We 
don’t let a man drive his automobile along a 
crowded street at 70 miles an hour but an un- 
qualified business man may cause even greater 
havoe.’’ 

‘¢Some people don’t like the unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth. Neither did the Russian reds. 
So they killed off all their producers of capital. 
Now everything is lovely, except that the peo- 
ple are bankrupt and starving. They lack pro- 
ducers of capital—not merely producers, which 
is something entirely different. There may be 
production without resulting in any capital, for 


ALVAN T, SIMONDS, FITCHBURG, MASS. ; 
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capital is the difference between what is pro- 
duced and what is consumed.’’ 

Mr. Simonds then proceeded to analyze the 
trend of prices during the last few years, illus- 
trating his remarks by charts. He expressed 
the opinion that business in general will not 
start on the upward trend before the latter part 
of 1924. He said that inasmuch as rents went 
up last they will be the last item to come down. 

He stressed the importance of business men 
having the international viewpoint if they ex- 
pect to do business. Touching upon other fac- 
tors entering into the situation he said: ‘‘If 
you expect that the farmer is going to buy your 
goods at prices 50 to 100. percent, or even more, 
higher than those prevailing in 1914, while his 
own products are selling at deflated prices, you 
have another thought coming.’’ 

““We can not make business better by a tariff 
or any other hocus-pocus,’’ said the speaker. 
‘“We have to get to work; reduce our own 
salaries and reduce the salaries of those who 
work for us, cut down our expenses, and get 
our prices down.’’ 

‘We have too many lawyers and not enough 
business men in Congress. Fifty percent of 
the upper house and 60 percent of the lower 
are lawyers. We come pretty near having gov- 
ernment by the lawyers, for the lawyers, and of 
the lawyers.’’ 

Mr. Simonds mentioned two prizes which he 
offered last year, of $1,000 for the best and 


$500 for the second best essay written by school 
students in the United States and Canada on 
the subject of ‘‘ Present Economic Conditions 
and the Teachings of Adam Smith in the ‘ Wealth 
of Nations.’ ’’ This offer was made to encour- 
age the inclusion of the study of economics in 
the high schools of the country, which Mr. 
Simonds feels to be a great need in order that 
the coming generation of business men may be 
better grounded in the principles of economics. 
The first prize in this contest was won by a 
17-year old boy of Italian parentage, a pupil of 
a New York high school, and the second prize 
by a high school boy at Reedsburg, Wis. Mr. 
Simonds is devoting much time to the endeavor 
of getting the science of economics included in 
the courses of study of every high school in 
the United States, which is, as he said, ‘‘some 
job.’? Asa further outlet to his impelling de- 
sire to foster the study of economics Mr. Si- 
monds has founded an institution named The 
American Chamber of Economies, located in New 
York, which soon will be in position to fune- 
tion as a thoroly staffed and equipped corre- 
pondence school of economics. On the board of 
directors are a dozen or more of the biggest 
business men and financiers of the country, 
which attests their faith in the value of the 
work to be carried on. ‘‘If we are to have bet- 
ter business,’’ said Mr. Simonds, ‘‘we must 
have more people who understand the principles 
on which business is founded.’’ 

In closing Mr. Simonds said that we can not 
expect good business as long as we have the 
present system of surtaxes, which he character- 
ized as penalizing initiative and enterprise. 

Mr. Simonds said that in response to many 
requests for suggestions as to the most valuable 
books treating on economics he had prepared 
a list of suggested readings, both fundamental 
and advanced. Believing that this list will be 
of interest to many readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN it is appended hereto: 


SUGGESTED READINGS IN ECONOMICS 
Fundamental 


The Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith, Mc- 
millan Co. ; 
Elementary 


American Economic Life, by Burch. Macmillan. 

Elementary Economics, by Carver, Ginn & Co. 

Our Economic Organization, by Marshall & Lyon. 
Macmillian. 

An Introduction to Economics, by Laing. Gregg. 

How the World Makes Its Living, by McPherson. 
—. 

Readings in Industrial Society, by Marshall. 
University of Chicago Press. 

The Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice, by Lea- 
cock. John Lane. 

Wealth—Its Production and Distribution, by 
Kirkaldy. Dutton. 

Economics for the General Reader, by Henry 
Clay. Macmillan. 

Advanced 

Principles of Economics, by Taussig. Macmil- 
an. 

Current Economic Problems, by Hamilton. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Beonomic Development of the United States, by 
Lippincott. 

The Wealth and Income of the People of the 
United States, by King. Macmillan. 

Profits, Wages and Prices, by David Friday. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

Special 

The Case for Capitalism, by Withers. Dutton. 

The Flow of Value, by McPherson. Century. 

a the Dollar, by Fisher. Macmillan. 

History of Labor in the United States, by John 
R. Commons. Macmillan. ; 

The Theory of Business Enterprise, by T. Veblen. 
Scribner’s. 

The Meaning of Money, by Hartley Withers. 
Dutton. : shes 
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TIE SPECIALIST OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 


New York, March 6.—The W. J. Foye Lum- 
ber Co., of Omaha, Neb., opened a New York 
office in the Maritime Exchange Building, 78- 
80 Broad Street, Manhattan, on March 1. Its 
object is to facilitate the handling of its rail- 
road and cross tie business. 

Frederick Bolander, of Brooklyn, has been 
appointed representative manager. Mr. Bo- 
lander has been connected with the railroad 
cross tie business in New York City for many 
years, and is considered an authority on selling, 
chartering tonnage, and making shipments of 
ties from the south Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
For a number of years he has been a member of 
the Maritime Exchange of New York, and is 
well known in railroad cireles and in the export 
and shipping trades. 

The Foye Lumber Co. has offices at Mobile, 
Ala., and Jacksonville and Milton, Fla., the 
points of production of pine, cypress, and oak 
cross ties, and backed by these organizations 
is prepared to furnish the railroads and con- 
tractors prompt service by steamers and sailing 
vessels to the northern markets, and will also 
engage in the exportation of cypress ties to 
Cuba and other tropical countries, where they 
have given satisfactory service. 


STANDARDIZATION WORK ON WEST COAST 


Mapison, Wis., March 7.—The work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, of this place, in 
collecting information on the desirability of 
standardization of lumber products, has been 
extended from the Inland Empire to the west 
Coast region. 

D. G. White and E. P. Ivory, of the Labora- 
tory, spent ten days in Washington and Ore- 
gon recently, where with W. H. Gibbons, of 
the Portland (Ore.) office of the Forest Service, 
they visited representative milling operations at 
Snoqualmie Falls, Everett, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Hoquiam and Grays Harbor, Wash., Portland 
and Eugene, Ore. Every courtesy was shown 
them, and they secured much valuable informa- 
tion on manufacturing practices, trade customs 
ete., of that region. They also attended the 
annual convention of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and later held a conference 
with Secretary Robert B. Allen. 

Mr. White and Mr. Ivory will go to San 
Francisco, where they will work in coépera- 
tion with Forest Service officials of that dis- 
trict in the redwood and pine producing regions. 


PINE COPARTNERSHIP INCORPORATES 


St. Lours, Mo., March 7.—Announcement was 
made today that the business known as the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., wholesaler of 
southern pine, heretofore conducted for many 
years as a copartnership, would be operated 
henceforth as an incorporated company. The 
company has offices in the Arcade Building. 
Officers were not yet prepared to give out de- 
tails of the incorporation. 


MICHIGAN RETAILER BUYS YARD 


Ionia, Micu., March 6.—The Ionia Lumber 
Co., of this place, has been purchased by the 
Mt. Pleasant Lumber Co., of Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., and has been incorporated under the name 
of the Building Supply Co. of Ionia. C. A. 
Hood, secretary and treasurer of the Mt. Pleas- 
ant company, has been made general manager 
of the Building Supply company and will move 
to Ionia from Mt. Pleasant in the near future. 
_ The Mt. Pleasant Lumber Co. is composed of 
C. A. Hood, W. D. Hood and George A. Bug- 
bee. In 1914 they organized that company 
and thru service and square dealing have built 
up a large business in Mt. Pleasant. Prior to 
the formation of the Mt. Pleasant company, W. 
D. Hood was secretary-treasurer of the Wolver- 
ine Lumber Co., Bay City, for thirteen years, 
= vice president of the Standish Lumber & 
4oal Co. for several years. George A. Bughee 
has had several years experience in designing, 
contracting and building, and was manager of 


the Standish Lumber & Coal Co. for two years. 
C. A. Hood was accountant for large lumber 
concerns in Michigan and Oregon. 

With a concern such as the Mt. Pleasant 
Lumber Co. behind it, the Building Supply com- 
pany will no doubt be enabled to give its cus- 
tomers the very best service possible. 


BUSINESS BOOMING, HE SAYS 


MemMPHIS, TENN., March 7.—Business in all 
lines, including lumber, is booming along the 
Pacific coast, according to S. M. Nickey, presi- 
dent of Nickey Broce. (Ine.), who has just 
returned from a stay of about thirty days at 
Vancouver, Seattle and other Pacific coast 
points. He is also president of the Capilano 
Timber Co., which has extensive timber land 
holdings near: Vancouver, and he made his visit 
to that city to look after the interests of this 
firm. Said Mr. Nickey: 


Export business with Japan and large shipments 
of lumber via the Panama Canal to the Atlantic 
seaboard are the principal factors in the prosperity 
of the Pacific coast trade. I have a clipping from 
one of the large papers of Seattle showing that 
exports of lumber to Japan during 1921 amounted 
to 378,000,000 feet compared with 50,000,000 feet 
in 1920, and that shipments to the Atlantic sea- 
board totaled 211,000,000 feet during the last 
year compared with 75,000,000 feet during the one 
preceding. These figures give some idea of the 
basis for prosperity in that territory. 

The president of one of the largest firms on the 
Pacific coast told me that he was selling lumber 
to the Atlantic seaboard on a $12.50 freight rate, 
which is about one-half the rate from Memphis 
and points in southern producing territory to 
destinations on the Atlantic seaboard. He further 
told me that he could make all the money he 
wanted by shipping on this freight rate cost. He 
also said that one of his steamers—he operates 
twelve—had made the trip via the canal to the 
Atlantic seaboard in seventeen days. 

My own firm is selling all of its cedar logs of 


REFURNISH HISTORIC WOOD HOME 


New York, March 6.—Women of the Fort 
Greene Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, have begun a campaign for furni- 
ture for the old Lefferts Homestead in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn. The story of the old 
frame Lefferts home is an old and historic one, 
linked with the traditions of Brooklyn and the 
State of New York. The idea is to have the 
home resemble as far as possible an old Dutch 
homestead of the eighteenth century. 

Already much furniture of historic and senti- 
mental interest has been placed in‘the home. 
To this have been added mementoes of the 
American Revolution. The Children of the 
American Revolution will furnish one room, the 
nursery of the old Lefferts home, where boys 
and girls of another generation romped and 
played. 

The picturesque old Colonial farmhouse, sur- 
rounded for many blocks by modern buildings, 
was erected by Lieut. Pieter Lefferts upon the 
timbers and foundation of his old home, which 
was burned during the prelude to the Battle of 
Long Island. The building is well preserved, 
the moldings and carvings are in the charm- 
ing style of the original eighteenth century and: 
what is known as Sheraton. The home was the 


.birthplace of Mrs. Gertrude Lefferts Vander- 


bilt, author of a social history which was com- 
plimented highly by John Fiske, the historian. 

What has been called the most beautiful 
room is that which Mrs. Samuel Howe Andrews 
has furnished in the quaint furniture of the 
period. The inscription over the door reads: 
‘‘In memory of my mother and father, Francis 
Skillman and Josephine Dorothy Odendonk.’’ 

The Brooklyn Institute of Arts & Sciences 
has made the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution a loan of the din- 
ing room furniture. A 








Old, Historic Lefferts Homestead in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


certain dimensions to Japan at good prices. The 
remainder of its cedar and all of its fir and spruce 
are sold to mills in Canada and along the Pacific 
— We do not manufacture any lumber our- 
selves. 

Business back inland from the Coast is poor be- 
cause of practically prohibitive freight rates. This 
applies to — of Washington, Oregon, Utah 
and other States in the Pacific Northwest. They 
are having the same sort of freight rate troubles 
that we of the South are having and they are far- 
ing very much the same. 


FORESTRY BILLS ARE ALL KILLED 


JACKSON, Miss., March 7.—At the opening 
of the house session this morning the three 
divisions of the judiciary committee adversely 
reported all bills on the subject of forestry con- 
servation, which means that no legislation will 
be enacted on the subject at this session. The 
adverse report includes the Ward-Bell bill, cre- 
ating a State bureau of forestry, which was 
favorably reported in the senate last week. 
Senator Bell, the author, has stated that he has 
no hope of securing its passage at this session. 

The committee also slaughtered H. B. 54, 
authorizing the Federal Government to acquire 
lands in Mississippi for the purpose of extend- 
ing national forests. The act providing for the 
checking of erosion on farm lands, a conserva- 
tion measure, was likewise slaughtered, and 
members of the committee state that they have 
no other measure on the calendar dealing with 
the subject. 


ME RES i eal BRE. 


collection of china that 
belonged to the family 
of Henry Ward Beecher 
is one of the highlights 
of historic interest. 
Alice Morse Earle has 
contributed bits of pic- 
turesque interest in her 
collection of candle- 
sticks, which includes 
the ‘‘petticoat light.’’ 

The sword of Lord 
Sterling gives a charac- 
teristic bit of history to 
the collection in the 
home. A bedspread of 
the period, woven in 
1790, is another inter- 
esting gift. 

Mrs. Clarence R. 
Hyde, leader of the Children of the American 
Revolution, will put into the nursery a doll over 
100 years old and other toys of peculiar inter- 
est. A letter which George Washington wrote 
to Lord Fairfax, yellow with age, but still in- 
tact, has attracted popular interest. 

The lawn of the Lefferts home is kept in 
spotless order and it is safe to say that the 
mansion of wood will be standing long after 
many of the surrounding buildings of brick have 
crumbled into dust. 


{ 1 


STARTS THIRD YARD IN IOWA TOWN 


WINTERSET, IowA, March 6.—Ira D. Ham- 
mond, formerly manager of the Citizens Lum- 
ber Co. and then of the Winterset Lumber 
Co., announces that he has organized the Ham- 
mond Lumber Co., which makes the third lum- 
ber company in this place. Mr. Hammond has 
associated with him in this new venture several 
other Winterset business men. The quarters 
that will be oceupied by the Hammond Lumber 
Co. are well located. Mr. Hammond resigned 
from the Winterset Lumber Co. on Jan. 1, and 
he will act as manager of the new Hammond 
Lumber Co., which will do a general lumber 
and building material business. 


LOANS BY THE GOVERNMENT for agricultural 
relief, up to Jan. 19, totaled $128,000,000. 
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WORK OF SHUPE TERMINAL CORPORATION 


ORANGE, N. J., March 6.—For the purpose of 
operating an immense plant for the storage of 
lumber, millwork, trim and mason materials, 
William F. Shupe, of Orange, has formed the 
Shupe Terminal Corporation. A 21-year lease, 
with an option to purchase at the expiration 
of ten years, has been closed for the property 
on the Kearny Meadows of New Jersey, at 


Terminal Corporation property, about 344 miles 
from New York City, the view being taken from 
an airplane. The size of the property may be 
judged by the frontage along the Passaic River. 
On the right side is the Lincoln Highway, the 
main artery of auto truck travel to the Pacific 
coast and intermediate States. In the rear of 
the property is the network of railroad tracks 


their inability to secure materials needed with- 
out delay; profits have been turned into losses 
and important construction halted by delayed 
deliveries. Evenwhen dealers and manufacturers 
cooperated to the extent of making prompt ship- 
ments, delays were inevitable, for the facilities 
for unloading, storing and distributing the mate- 
rials were lacking. The Shupe Terminal Corpo- 
ration was organized in response 











Airplane View of Shupe Terminal Corporation Property on the Kearny Meadows of N ew Jersey 


the junction of the Passaic River and the Lin- 
coln Highway, and héadway is now being made 
in the deveiopment of this property, which was 
used by the Government during the war as a 
quartermaster’s supply base. The property 
comprises 90 acres, with a 1,500-foot dock front- 
age on the Passaic River and 1,200 feet on the 
Lincoln Highway. 


There are four immense warehouses on the 
property, each 650 feet long by 95 feet wide, 
with a combined storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 cubic feet, and one open ware- 
house 1,000 by 100 feet. Each warehouse hag a 
system of railroad sidings to make unloading 
and handling quick and economical. Located 
directly on the Pennsylvania railroad, the plant 
has connections with the Erie; the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; Lehigh Valley; Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, and others. There 
are fourteen miles of tracks in the yards, and 
direct water connections to all parts of the world 
are provided thru Newark Bay and the Kill van 
Kull. 


As a result of the deal the property is avail- 
able for the acceptance of big lumber consign- 
ments and will greatly facilitate the handling 
of west Coast and southern products in the 
metropolitan area. The advantages of such 
facilities to the shippers are practically un- 
limited, and the verdict of lumbermen is that 
such storage plants as this are indispensable 
to the proper distribution of huge cargoes of 
Pacific coast and southern products that are 
becoming more and more numerous in the east- 
ern section of the country. 


The Shupe Terminal Corporation handles con- 
signments and provides storage and distribution 
facilities for firms located in different parts of 
the country which are now limited or debarred 
from competition in eastern markets by lack 
of complete facilities. Provisions are made to 
distribute products by truck, ear or boat loads in 
every part of the metropolitan district. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that 
lumbermen and millwork manufacturers can bill 
their cars to New York City and have them 
stored in the Shupe terminal and then reshipped 
by truck or rail to final destination. This will 
save egnsiderable freight, crating and breakage 
expenses and demurrage charges. If desired, 
the Shupe Terminal Corporation will sell lumber 
and millwork consignments on commission. 


Served by Network of Railroad Tracks 


_The accompanying illustration gives a splen- 
did idea of the location and scope of the Shupe 


and sidings serving the Shupe plant, which is 
separated from Newark, N. J., by the Passaic 
River, Jersey City being only 1 mile distant. 

New York, and all the surrounding terri- 
tory within a radius of ten miles, is the greatest 
absorber of commodities of all kinds. Millions 
and millions of tons of building material must 
be constantly available to keep pace with the 
growth of population and the demands for con- 
struction. Other neces- 
sities must be brought 


to the acknowledged demand for 
a great central clearing house 
where everything required in the 
construction of a cottage or a 
skyscraper could be _ secured 
without delay and at a reason- 
able price to buyer and seller. 


Personnel Composed of 
Experienced Men 


The personnel of the Shupe 
Terminal Corporation is com- 
posed of the following experi- 
enced officers and directors: 
President, William F. Shupe; 
vice president, Earl W. Steg- 
mayer; secretary-treasurer, W. 
Haydn Evans; manager of lum- 
ber division, Frank E. Highley; 
manager of real estate and 
warehouse division, George Ed- 
wards. Every officer is a stock- 
holder and a member of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Shupe has been prominently identified 
with successful business enterprises for over 
thirty-five years, and his energy, resourcefulness 
and courage have made him an outstanding 
figure in the eastern lumber market. In every 
way he has shown sound business judgment, 
foresightedness and the indomitable spirit and 
overcomes all obstacles in the way of success. 
Mr. Shupe’s thoro knowledge of market condi- 
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tions will be directed to the purchase of stock 
and supplies. 

Mr. Stegmayer has been identified with the 
manufacture of gypsum products, and with the 
wholesale distribution of builders’ and masons’ 
materials for the last eight years, and his ex- 
tensive experience in matters of distribution, 
sale and market requirements will be of the 
greatest benefit to the corporation. 


Mr. Evans was connected with the DuPont 
Powder Co. for eight years and resigned to be- 
come one of the incorporators of the Aetna Ex- 
plosives Co., of New York. His wide experience 
in finance and corporate management will be in- 
valuable. 

Mr. Highley, lumber manufacturer, with 
twenty years’ selling experience, will manage the 
lumber division of the corporation. 


Mr. Edwards, who will act as the manager 
of the real estate and warehouse division of the 
corporation, is one of the best known and best 
informed real estate men in New Jersey, having 
been intimately connected with thousands of 
the most important real estate transactions and 
developments in the northern part of the State. 


WHEN HOME building lags, humanity suffers. 





Government Bureau of Standards Does Not 
Recommend Elimination of Wood Sheathing 


[The average citizen has a high regard and 
deep respect for the Government and, almost 
without exception, will take at face value any 
statement purporting to come from or to quote 
a governmental authority, especially on tech- 
nical matters, and it is this tendency that makes 
prospective home builders easy prey for propa- 
gandists, or for misinformed writers who care- 
lessly attribute to governmental agencies state- 
ments which, when investigated, are found to be 
something entirely different. A case in point, 
investigated by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is 
covered in the correspondence reproduced here- 
with.—EDITOor. ] 


Metal lath, which comes in sheets, is placed 
over the wood studs and nailed directly to 
them without the use of sheathing boards. 
The plasterer applies stucco over the outside 
face and similarly to the inner face of the lath 
(from the inside of the building), so that the 
metal lath is thoroly imbedded in the stucco. 
The latter is thus strengthened, or reinforced, 
to use an engineering or seamstress’ term, and 
made substantially crack proof. It is said 
that this method of construction is less ex- 
pensive than when sheathing boards, whose 
elimination we understand Government bu- 
reaus recommend.—Extract from article by 
Anita de Campi, in the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une, Feb. 5. 


Anita de Campi, 
c/o Tribune, Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Madam: 

We are very much interested in your article 
that appeared in the Sunday Tribune of Feb. 
5 describing an attractive small house. 

We note particularly your description of the 
use of metal lath with back plastered stucco 
and in this connection you make this statement: 


‘<Tt is said that this method of construc- 
tion is less expensive than when sheathing 
boards, whose elimination we understand 
Government bureaus recommend.’’ 


Will you kindly advise us what Government 
bureau has recommended the elimination of 
sheathing boards in home building? We had 
not seen any recommendation of this kind and 
will be glad to be put in touch with the depart- 
ment that has made such recommendation in 
order that we may have our files complete on 
matters of this kind. 


Feb. 6, 1922. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Feb. 18, 1922. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir: 


We are glad to have your correspondence in 
connection with my articles. In connection with 
the sheathing boards, we referred to the United 
States Government bureau of standards, who 
have published a paper on this subject which 
can be obtained from them by addressing Wash- 
mgton, D. C. I shall be pleased to hear from 
you further as to your correspondence with 
them on this matter. 


ANITA DE CAMPI. 


Anita de Campi, Feb. 21, 1922. 
¢/o Chicago Tribune, Chicago, IIl. 
Dear Madam: 


_ We are in receipt of your favor of the 18th 
inst. and note that the United States Govern- 
ment bureau of standards is the Government 


bureau to which you referred as having recom- 
mended the elimination of wooden sheathing. 
We have very carefully read thru Technologic 
Paper No. 70 of the bureau of standards, which 
we presume is the paper to which you refer, in- 
asmuch as it is the only one of which we have 
any knowledge that has been published on this 
particular subject, and nowhere in that pam- 
phlet do we find a recommendation for the 
elimination of wooden sheathing. 

In addition to that we have been advised that 
the man in charge of the investigative work on 
the subject of stucco and plaster construction 
for the bureau of standards, states that the bu- 
reau of standards has never advocated the use 
of back plastered metal lath in preference to 
sheathed construction. 

In view of this fact we presume that you 
will want to make an investigation of your 
own before making any further statements that 
would carry the thought to readers of your 
articles that any Government bureau had ree- 
ommended the elimination of wood sheathing. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Waukegan, IIl., Feb. 22, 1922. 
8S. W. Stratton, Director, 
United States Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Dr. Stratton: 

My attention has been called, by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, to statements in various pub- 
lications which intimate that ‘‘the Govern- 
ment’’ has recommended the use of back plas- 
tered metal lath applied directly to the studs 
of frame buildings as a stronger and better 
construction than using wood sheathing covered 
with lath and plaster or wood siding. 

Inquiry was made as to the governmental 
authority making such recommendations and 
the replies refer to Technologic Paper No. 70, 
bureau of standards. 

With the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I have made 
a careful study of the paper above referred to 
and fail to find any recommendations of that 
nature. The tests described in that paper per- 
tain to the durability of various kinds of stucco 
applied to different bases, either lath, brick, tile, 
concrete ete. In fact the method of construct- 
ing frame structures to secure maximum stability 
is not considered. It would, therefore, be un- 
likely that the bureau of standards would form 
such conclusions on tests made for an entirely 
different purpose. 

I can say that many large lumber interests 
are becoming very much dissatisfied with these 
persistent statements appearing in several pub- 
lications and for which they can find no valid 
basis. I have told the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that I would inquire of you if there is any such 
recommendation which is approved by the bu- 
reau of standards and we will thoroly appre- 
ciate your consideration of the matter. 

A. T. Norru. 


A. T. North, Feb. 27, 1922. 


Waukegan, II. 
My dear Mr. North: 

Subject: Stucco on Frame Structures. 

In reply to your letter of Feb. 22, I hasten 
to assure you that the bureau has not made 
the recommendation quoted in your first para- 
graph, altho the metal lath manufacturers have 
undoubtedly been willing to have the state- 


ments in Technologie Paper No. 70 so con- 
strued. 


On the other hand there is some evidence to 
show that back plastered construction as speci- 
fied in the Recommended Practice for Port- 
land Cement Stucco adopted by the American 
Concrete Institute in 1920 is not inferior in 
rigidity to the more common type of construc- 
tion in which stucco is applied to lath over wood 
sheathing. This Recommended Practice was 
prepared by a committee of which our 
Mr. Pearson is chairman, and many of the 
recommendations contained therein are based 
on the results of the investigation con- 
ducted by this bureau. However, even in this 
comparatively recent publication of the Con- 
crete Institute there is no statement to the 
effect that back plastered stucco on metal lath 
is stronger and better construction than stucco 
over wood sheathing. 

As a matter of fact we should like to have 
more data on the relative stability and rigidity 
of frame walls stuccoed according to these 
two methods. We do not consider the evidence 
now available as sufficiently conclusive to war- 
rant a statement that either of the types is su- 
perior to the other in this respect. 

F. C. BROWNE, FOR THE DIRECTOR.—J. C. P. 


Chicago, March 8, 1922. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

GENTLEMEN: We have your inquiry in re- 
gard to methods of stucco construction. We 
have never been opposed to the use of sheathing. 
In fact, on Nov. 29 we had an opportunity to 
develop arguments supporting the use of rein- 
forced stucco on wood studs and sheathing ask- 
ing for their inclusion inside of fire limits in 
the forthcoming National Building Code. 

This opportunity came thru an inquiry from 
the Department of Commerce asking for infor- 
mation on the fire protective value of this con- 
struction. We had available the favorable 
Underwriters Laboratories’ tests on the back 
plastered method in which their preliminary re- 
port stated ‘‘this finish can be expected to pro- 
vide sufficient heat insulation to prevent the ig- 
nition of wooden supports to which it is at- 
tached for about one hour and exposed to fire 
of the degree of severity to which stucco fin- 
ished buildings are likely to be subjected under 
average exterior fire exposures.’’ From this we 
drew favorable conclusions for the sheathed 
method. 

Our recommendations on back plastered con 
struction have been made largely upon the per- 
fection of the back-plastered samples in the 
Bureau of Standards’ weather tests, together 
with the fact that there is no opportunity for 
careless workmen to leave the back side of metal 
lath exposed and subject it to unfriendly criti- 
cism directed at the possibility of deterioration. 
We feel that this construction is economical, 
safe, strong, and an aid to better stucco. Where- 
ever built, pack plastered stucco houses have 
been a credit to the frame construction behind 
them. 

We believe owners should be permitted free 
opportunity of choice, should they desire to em- 
ploy either method. 

We have watched the Tribune articles and 
have noticed with interest that they, unlike 
many other newspapers, have advocated the 
beauty and utility of frame construction, and 
instead of condemning them, have advocated 
methods of making frame construction fire safe. 

WHARTON CLAY, Commissioner, Associated 
Metal Lath Manufacturers. 
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“Who’s Who in the Texas Pine Belt”’ 


[By ‘‘Rufus Aufus’’] 


BEAUMONT, TEx., March 6.—Back in 1888 
R. L. (‘‘Lee’’) Weathersby, then a youth of 
eighteen years, could have been found on_ the 
washed hillsides of a Lawrence County, Mis- 
sissippi farm, picking cotton from stalks that 
did not grow high enough to prevent the be- 
smattering of sands from rainfall. Meeting an 
old negro one day who was so stooped that if 
his spinal column could have been removed it 
would have made a well-balanced Australian 
boomerang, Lee inquired of him the cause for 
his deformity and from the old black veteran of 
slavery days received this reply. ‘‘Lord God, 
chile, I’se jist been picking this short stalk 
cotton so long, it jist growed that way.’’ This 
caused Lee some meditation and anxiety, for he 
did not want his back to assume the angles of 
the old negro’s, and it seemed to him the cotton 
stalks grew shorter as his back grew longer 
every year. 

One Saturday afternoon instead of being 
permitted to join in the ‘‘rabbit hunt’’, a 
customary week-end diversion, he was sent to 
the village several miles distant for the mail, 
and while waiting for the postmaster to find 
his ‘‘specks’’ and light his pipe, he heard a 
man say that ‘‘the cotton grew so d—m high 
in Texas the stalks had to be cut down to pick 
it.’’ This remark brought him a vision, the 
sweet Angel of self-confidence, and he concluded 
from his experience gained climbing persimmon 
trees during ‘‘possum and tater’’ season that 
he could come to Texas and show the cow- 
punchers how to pick cotton by a stalk climbing 
process that would eliminate the labor entailed 
in wielding an ax to cut it down. To him the 
idea was wonderful, and upon his return home 
he told his mother of the revelation of caution 
received from the old negro and that of oppor- 
tunity expounded by the man from Texas. 
Tho she knew that with the good men some liars 
had emigrated to the land west of the Sabine 
River, after some persuasion, she consented to 
his leaving the old homestead that had never 
recovered from the Civil War’s depredations, 
and was now forcing her boy to turn his face 
to the golden dip of the sun. 

Following his vision westward, some weeks 
later found this farmer boy wandering over the 
sand dunes of Tyler County, Texas, heavy hearted 
and disappointed, for cotton grew no higher 
there than it did in old Mississippi. But a 
stomach’s ‘‘ subject to protest’’ draft had been 
presented and the protest procedure was in 
progress; it had to be paid and cotton being all 
he knew, without further thought of the boome- 
rang spinal column, he again proceeded to pick 
it. It was not long until while bending his back 
and gathering the fleecy staple there came to 
him the sound of falling trees, the same sound 
he had heard back on the other side of the 
Great River that washes the bones of DeSoto, 
when the negroes had felled a tree in which a 
coon had taken refuge from their dogs, and he 
thought, ‘‘My God, there must be a lot of coons 
in Texas.’’ Venturing over to the location from 
which the sound of falling trees came, to his 
astonishment he found himself surrounded by a 
Texas logging operation and asked an ox driver 
for permission to pop his whip. Consent being 
given, the youthful stranger proceeded in such 
a way, the woodsmen stampeded, thinking a 
six-shooter fight was on, and the woods fore- 
man, recognizing such unusual ability, immedi- 
ately employed him to coax a pair of bulls to 
and from the log decks. 

Thus began the career of R. L. Weathersby, 
who, getting on to his job quickly, was soon 
being shifted from one place of operation to 
another, where he performed all tasks well. Fi- 
nally the proud day came when the red apple was 
pulled from the top of the tree, and he was 
given the prize job of the woods that involved 
firing a Shay ‘‘dinkey’’ with pine knots. It 
was a long looked for promotion and all that he 
had to do was to fall out of his bunk at 4 a. m., 
“*get her hot’’, start to the woods at 5 o’clock 
and keep busy poking knots into her fire box 
until the return to camp about 7 or 8 p. m., 
after which it was necessary to put in several 


hours tightening nuts on the old Shay. For 
this faithful performance, the timekeeper marked 
down in his book for him, (one day, $1.50) and 
the engineer promised to let him blow the whistle 
for the first road crossing next morning. Things 
went along and Lee stayed on the job until he 
was told he could sit on the right hand side 
of the old Shay’s cab, 
from which place he was 
later promoted to the 
position of woods fore- 
man in full charge of 
logging operations. 
This experience was 
with the Texas Pine 
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R. L. WEATHERSBY, 
Silsbee, Tex.; 
Field Manager Kirby 
Lumber Co. 








Land Association, later 
absorbed by the Kirby 
Lumber Co. With the 
latter’s organization in 
1901, that was and is 
one of the largest log- 
ging and milling opera- 
tions in the South, he 
was made general superintendent of trams and 
logging, with a territory covering 1,000,000 
acres of virgin forest. It was a big job, but not 
too big for the selected incumbent, who had 





been familiarizing himself with every detail in- 
volved in logging, and knew every cow path in 
the pine belt. In this place he continued for nine- 
teen years, when during 1920 the Kirby Lumber 
Co. took over the entire timber holdings of the 
Houston Oil Co., thereupon requiring the ser- 
vices of a man who knew every red heart with 
all other trees that grew on 1,000,000 acres of 
land, and it had this man in Weathersby. 
It made him field manager, and today he 
can be found either in his office or woods look- 
ing after the company’s land, timber and trans- 
portation problems with the same energy and 
interest displayed when popping the bull whip 
thirty-two years ago. 

In 1892 he married Mrs. 8. A. Willson, now 
deceased, a sister to the lumberman, John H. 
Kirby, and to them was born one child, now 
Mrs. Frank K. Sellman, who with her husband 
resides with him at Silsbee, Tex., where he 
maintains a commodious residence, and is presi- 
dent of the Silsbee State Bank, Silsbee Ice, 
Light & Water Works, is an oil operator, rice 
farmer, with other varied interests. With his 
back, his record is straight and there is no man 
better known or more respected and loved by the 
Texas pine belt’s multitude. It is when some 
native’s cow has failed to come in fresh during 
the spring months; from drouths the potatoes 
sprouteth not; acorns upon which the razor 
back hog fattens, fail; that things look darn 
gloomy in the Texas pine belt. It is then a 
friend is needed and the native drops down to 
Silsbee to see Lee Weathersby, and, if deserv- 
ing, returns to his home and family with a 
glad face and a realization that all good and 
big men are not yet dead, for ‘‘Lee’’ will have 
helped him along his way until such time as the 
cow can calf; the potatoes sprout and the acorns 
grow and fall again. 





New President for Oregon Company 


La GRANDE, ORE., March 4.—As was an- 
nounced in a brief dispatch from this place to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, E. L. Kennon of 
Baker, Ore., was elected president of the George 
Palmer Lumber Co., of La Grande, Ore., at the 
last annual meeting of the stockholders of that 
company, held the latter part of January. 
George Palmer, the veteran lumber wholesaler, 
retailer and manufacturer and the organizer 
of the George Palmer Lumber Co., after devot- 
ing all of his time for between a third and a 
half a century to the different branches of this 
great industry, has retired from the presidency 
and active management of the company, which 
was named for him, but remains as a member 
of the board of directors. For many years the 
George Palmer Lumber Co. has held an enviable 
place as a factor in the 
Inland Empire pine 
manufacturing trade. 
With a complete and 
efficient manufacturing 
plant, this company has 
built up a long line of 
satisfied customers. 





E. L. KENNON, 
La Grande, Ore.; 


President and Manager 
George Palmer Lum- 
ber Co. 








The new officers 
elected at the last meet- 
ing are: President, E. 
L. Kennon; first vice 
president, Charles E, 
Buffum of the LaCrosse 
Lumber Co., Louisiana, 
Mo.; second vice presi- 
dent, Norman Frees, La Grande; secretary, M. 
B. Donohue, La Grande; treasurer, Miss Alice 
L. Priest, La Grande, and sales manager, Vincent 
Palmer. As Mr. Kennon was formerly a mem- 
ber of the board of directors, and as George 
Palmer remained as a member of the board, 
there has been little change, with the exception 





of Mr. Kennon becoming president and general 
manager. 

E, L. Kennon, new president of the company, 
was raised as a farmer boy in the employ of 
his uncle, who owned large farms in the eastern 
part of the United States. Mr. Kennon’s 
father lost his life in the Civil War, when 
Mr. Kennon was but ten days old. Mr. Kennon 
was born in Providence, R. I., and spent his 
boyhood days in Goshen, Conn. He went out 
to Iowa in 1883 and the following year became 
connected with George Palmer & Co., which 
operated a line of retail yards in that State, 
thus becoming associated with Mr. Palmer early 
in life. His first duties there were as manager 
of a yard for that company at Northboro, 
Iowa. At the time when the George Palmer 
Lumber Co. sold out its retail interests, Mr. 
Kennon went to the Pacific coast and spent 
some time with various other connections. In 
1910 he was sales manager for the Baker White 
Pine Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore., and more 
recently has been engaged in the wholesale lum- 
ber business, operating under his own name at 
Baker, Ore. This wholesale business at Baker 
will be continued under the management of 
Walter S. Kennon, Mr. Kennon’s son, who has 
been associated with him in that business for 
the last year. 

It will be readily seen from the foregoing 
brief sketch that Mr. Kennon has had a varied 
lumber experience covering all branches of the 
business, and should be well equipped to carry 
on the business of the George Palmer Lumber 
Co. 

The company’s big La Grande mill has been 
closed down for the last three weeks because 
of weather conditions in the logging camp. 
only. As the winter has been unusually severe, 
and there has been fifty to sixty inches of snow 
in the camp, it delayed logging temporarily. 
Weather permitting, the mill will resume opera- 
tions immediately, however. 


SPHERE EEBEREEBBAAEAB: 


WILD GAME is increasing rapidly in Michi- 
gan, says the last report of the public game 
commission, owing to the protection afforded by 
the closed season. 
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1. Plowing the trams so that the work of manufacturing lumber may proceed. 2. 
4. The ‘‘posts’’ in the foreground are car stakes. 


planing mill. 


wood, seven feet high, are practically covered. These 


WISCONSIN IS SNOW BOUND 


SOPERTON, WIs., March 6.—The accompany- 
ing pictures show quite vividly some of the 
items of expense that enter into the cost of 
manufacturing lumber. The February blizzard 
that swept northern Wisconsin left some locali- 
ties without mail service for six days. Lum- 
bermen found it necessary to shut down opera- 
tions for a week or even longer to dig them- 
selves out. Many thousands of dollars were 
spent by lumbermen of this district for shovel- 
ing and plowing snow. While the recent storm 
was the severest in years, the snow shoveling 
account in this latitude is an annual item of no 
inconsiderable size. 


MICHIGAN FEELS FORCE OF STORM 


CADILLAC, Micu., March 6.—The severe sleet 
and snow storm that swept over northern Wis- 
consin and Michigan week before last, besides 
covering everything with a mantle of snow and 
frozen mist, wrought considerable damage to 
trees and telephone and telegraph poles. In 
many instances large limbs of trees were 
snapped off when the burden of frozen ice and 
snow became too heavy for them to bear. Tele- 
phone, telegraph and electric light poles were 
broken off, resulting in broken wires and the 
almost complete tying up those public utilities. 


The accompanying views were sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN thru the courtesy of 
J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, secretary of the Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Of the damage to standing timber owned by 
lumber companies in the vicinity, Mr. Knox 
said: 

It is likely that considerable damage has been 
done to the standing timber of the Cummer-Diggins 
Co. in Wexford County, but the going has been so 
bad that company officials have not been able to get 
out into the woods to make a complete survey of 
the damege done. 


MINNEAPOLIS TO GIVE SHINGLE FIRE TEST 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 7.—Proposed 
tests of the fire resisting qualities of red cedar 
shingles and of various prepared roofings have 
been deferred, owing to the heavy snows which 
have made it impossible to get dry roofs for 
the purpose. The tests are to have a bearing 
on consideration by the Minneapolis city coun- 
cil of a proposed ordinance to prohibit use of 
wooden shingles for roofing in a large part of 
the area of the city. Dr. C. H. Kohler, chair- 
man of the accident and fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Civie & Commercial 
Association, is to name representatives of the 
shingle men, the roofing interests and the in- 
surance men to conduct the test, which probably 
will be made in May. The ordinance has been 
laid on the table until that time. The insur- 
ance men claim that the test should be one to 
determine what’ roofings are properly included 
in ‘‘Class C.’? Shingle dealers here claim that 
the red cedar shingle properly laid will show 
as good fire resisting qualities as the ordinary 
patent roofing, and much better after exposure 
to the weather three or four years. The merits 
of preparations used to dip shingles and make 
them fire resisting also may be tried out. 





Digging out the planing mill. 
The flats are buried in the snow. 








1. Scene on Cass Street, Cadillac. 
up the W. W. Mitchell residence. 2. Trees with large sections of their 


The Ice on the trees completely covers 


branches and trunks broken off by the storm. 3. Telephone and tele- 
graph poles snapped off by the weight of the icy snow, the work of 
destruction completed by the high wind that prevailed during the course 
of the storm 


In the background 
views are of the plant of the Menominee Bay Shore Lumber Co., Soperton, Wis. 


3. A blockade at the 
‘*reeks’’ of 


SNOW FORCES SHUT- 
DOWN 


ASHLAND, WIs., 
March 7.—Lumber com- 
panies in northern Wis 
consin have been foreed 
practically to shut down 
temporarily on account 
of the deep snow in the 
woods, according to Joe 
Cross, of the Govern- 
ment free employment 
office, who has received 
word to that effect from 
the Wachsmuth com- 
pany, of Bayfield, the 
Mellen Lumber Co., at 
Foster Junction, the 
Kannia company at Bal- 
lon, and H. Buchanan, 
who is cutting near the 
State line. No men are 
being sent out to the 
woods, because it is not 
probable that extensive 
operations will take 
place in any of the 
camps until some of the 
snow goes away, or until 
the roads and tracks are 
cleared. 


The Furlott camp, be- 
longing to the Wach- 
smuth Lumber Co., near 
Bayfield, has closed 
down because the snow, 
which is about eight feet 
deep in the woods, pre- 
vents further operations. 
The logs which have 
been cut will be skidded 
but, after that work is 
finished up, nothing will 
be done until some of 
the snow goes away. 
About 150 men are em- 
ployed at the Furlott 
camp. Lumbering oper- 
ations in the vicinity of 
Mellen, Morse, Gliden 
and Butternut have also 
been held up. 


THE HOTTEST SECTION 
of the United States is 
found in southwestern 
Arizona and southeast- 
ern California. In some 
parts of that region 
freezing weather has 
never been known to oe- 
eur; but the summer 
temperature occasionally 
rises to 130 degrees ir 
the shade. Yuma in 


Arizona and Imperial 
City in California are 
usually considered the 
hottest civilized towns 
in the country. 
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Northwestern Retailers Royally Entertained at Tacoma, Aberdeen, Hoquiam, 
| Eugene, Silverton, Weed, San Francisco and Other Pacific Coast Points 


NOTES BY A MEMBER OF THE PARTY 

Arriving at Snoqualmie Falls Feb. 21, the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association party 
inspected the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co.’s 
big mills. Soft old growth yellow fir (cork 
pine fir, George 8. Long calls it) saw logs 
averaging 42 to 45 inches in diameter were 
rapidly being reduced to every fir product from 
Japanese squares to lattice. The completely 


electrified machinery, from the donkey skidders 
and loaders in the woods to the smallest trans- 
fer rollers, all indicated the highest efficiency 


the 12-cylinder Diesel motor. This boat was 
loading 4,000,000 feet for Australia, stowing 
90-foot sticks thru a 40-foot hatch into the 
36-foot hold. 

The noon luncheon at the Country Club proved 
welcome entertainment to the travelers. All 
thought the time was far too short to do full 
justice to the great lumber district at Everett. 
An interesting attempt to utilize cut-over lands 
is that at Alderwood Manor, a Puget Mill Co. 
project which may be seen from the interurban 
line between Everett and Seattle. The land 








Fred Henry, of Belle Plaine, Inspects Japanese shipment, National Lumber & Manufacuring Co. 
dock, Hoquiam, Wash. 


in lumber producing equipment. The ‘‘ Blue 
Ribbon’’ camp, as this operation has been 
dubbed, is a well earned name. 


The party was taken up into the woods on 
the logging train where all hands did full honors 
to a regular logging camp feed. George 8. 
Long, general manager of the company, talked 
briefly, and explained that the loggers insisted 
on the best of food, the meal before us being 
the regular one for which the men paid 35 
cents. The cost was slightly in excess of that. 
Mr. Long later told how thirty-five years ago 
he personally had brought out a big log six or 
seven feet in diameter and thirty feet long 
which he shipped to Switzer & Barry, at Fair- 
bury, Nel., when John W. Barry was in busi- 
ness there. The log was set up on end in front 
of the yard as an advertising stunt. Mr. Long 
said he well remembered the great difficulty he 
had getting that log out of the water on to 
a flat car, as the present handling tackle was 
not available in those days. 

The party was treated to real thrills in the 
woods. A husky, healthy youngster called a 
‘‘high rigger’’ topped a spar tree at 170 feet 
from the ground; a 7-foot forest giant was 
felled, and the electric high line logger pulled 
in and loaded on cars logs ranging from five 
to seven feet in diameter. 

At Seattle on the evening of Feb. 21 the party 
entertained itself in various ways. After the 
strenuous day in the woods at Snoqualmie some 
were too tired to leave the train. One group 
of seven attended the Orpheum vaudeville and 
on starting back for the train were joined by 
six or seven others. It looked like a North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association parade down 
main street. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 22, Seattle lumbermen 
took the entire party to Everett in cars and 
via special interurban. The Everett people 
were on the job and took the travelers to such 
plants or places as they wished. The Robin- 


son Mill Co. plant using very modern ideas in 
rotary veneer cutting and drying machinery 
proved a great attraction to many. At Weyer- 
haeuser Mili B those who could speak Nor- 
“wegian were privileged to board the Norwegian 
steel cargo boat Theodore Roosevelt and inspect 


is being cleared and sold in parcels for large 
model chicken farms or ranches. 

After listening to some of the tales told 
in the observation car the layman might easily 
conclude the lumber business was not without 
its thrills. G. F. Baker, of Decorah, Iowa, owes 
his presence on the train to his early wrestling 
experience. Collections must be bad in Decorah, 
for a ‘‘dope fiend’’ contractor who failed to 
see the desirability of paying a legitimate bill, 
called with a gun to enforce his ideas. Using 
an old wrestling hold Mr. Baker changed his 
mind. Mr. Keister, of Essex, Iowa, turned 
the combination of the safe as a crazed partner 
went to it to get a gun for use on others in 
the office. The story of the tactics of an Italian 
contractor who built only to get an ‘‘ insurance 
interest,’’ and then attempted by use of a 
‘*plant’’ to burn the building proved another 
thriller. It developed that the same Italian 
had accomplished his purpose at Marshalltown 
two years before, collecting on three buildings. 
The lumbermen here, however, were paid for 


panies. Charles A. Buchwald says he was sus- 
picious of the man from the first and refused 
to sell him stuff. He styled himself the Roma 
Construction Co. here. 

At the conference between retailers, millmen 
and loggers at the Washington Hotel during 
the afternoon of Thursday, Feb. 23, an inter- 
esting ‘‘ round table’’ discussion developed. The 
retailers pressed the point that lumber should be 
seasoned before milling, as uneven shrinkage 
after milling was detrimental to the consumer’s 
interest. Mr. Bloedel and other millmen ex- 
plained the extra costs this would involve, but 
all agreed it should be done. 

Later at Tacoma, Maj. Griggs pointed out 
how their new plant and additions were being 
laid out with the milling-after-seasoning idea 
primarily in view. Mr. Larson, of the Pacific 
Lumber Inspection Bureau, said he had been 
pressing that point for five years. 

The Seattle entertainment at the Bungalow 
was a great success and thoroly enjoyed. Iowans 
came in for their share when they sang the 
Iowa Corn Song. H. S. Berge, of Minneapolis, 
represented Minnesota with a Swede dialect 
story. Carléton McCarthy, of Dubuque, dis- 
covered in himself a ballet dancer and singer 
of some promise, aided by the Yama Yama 
coat check girl. 

At Tacoma the new offices of the John Dower 
Lumber Co. were inspected. Mr. Dower and 
his charming daughter joined the party here, 
traveling as far as Aberdeen with them. The 
Wheeler Osgood door plant was inspected. It 
proved a marvel in efficient cutting up methods. 
A new veneered style fir door, using a core 
built up of what was formerly waste, promises 
to become a big factor in the door trade. The 
statement was made that 25 or 30 percent of 
the lumber entering the cut up plant, formerly 
waste, is now run into cores for these doors. 


The big mill of St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., with Maj. Griggs on hand to welcome us, 
proved most interesting. Considerable exten- 
sions are now being made under the supervision 
of Mr. Rogers, of the company. The company 
dining room set up a fine feed for the crowd. 

The Tacoma lumbermen entertained the tour- 
ists in the afternoon by auto trips to the Port 
of Tacoma, where millions of feet of lumber 
were being loaded for the Orient; to outlying 
mills and other points of interest. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner in the evening was a 
great success, 


The visit to Aberdeen, on Saturday, Feb. 25, 
proved one of the best of the trip. The morn- 
ing was spent in inspection of neighboring’ 
mills, including the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., at Hoquiam. This Grays Harbor 


the materials furnished by the insurance com- district would well warrant much more time than 











Loading up at Schafer Bros. Logging Camp out of Aberdeen. Harry Alsop and wife are third ana 
fourth counting from lower left-hand corner, and the lady by the autemenito Is Mrs. Fred Henry 
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was given it. After being scattered all morn- 
ing in groups the party was reassembled at the 


» Schafer Bros. logging camp. This was easily 


done, for logging camp dinners have gained 
a great reputation among the middle West re 
tailers. The visit to this logging operation 
proved as interesting as that at Snoqualmie, as 
it was different in many ways. The steam 
donkeys were used here with high line skid- 
ding methods. The lad who topped the spar tree 
tested the nerves of the watchers by standing 
on the 200-foot spar after he had clipped it. 
Caterpillar tractors were being used to build the 
new logging railroad. 

Spruce Cottage at Cosmopolis, overlooking the 
big plant of the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
proved a welcome interlude. Mr. Cooney’s Japa- 
nese served tea to the 


TACOMANS HOSTS TO VISITORS 


TAcoMA, WASH., March 4.—Tacoma lumber- 
men were hosts on Feb. 24 to fifty members 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asociation, 
who spent the entire day in this city. Many of 
the visitors were accompanied by their wives 
and families. The entertainment was arranged 
by a committee from the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club. 

Feeling that the visitors have been surfeited 
with speechmaking and lectures during their 
trip, the program as arranged eliminated as far 
as possible any formal addresses and the local 
manufacturers set out to give the easterners a 
good time by striving to give each member of 
the party the form of amusement most desired 
by him. With the exception of a brief address 





party while they in- 
spected the unusual 
woodwork of the home, 
It is finished entirely in 
fir, hemlock and spruce. 
Every piece of furni- 
ture is of one of these 
woods even to the piano, 
which is of hemlock. 1t 
was an unusual exhibi- 
tion of what may be 
done with the softer 
woods. Hemlock verti- 
cal grain flooring is very 
commonly used out here. 
It has much the appear- 
ance and wearing quali- 
ties of maple. 














a 


The gymnasium of New Office Building of the John Dower Lumber Co. at Tacoma, Wash. 


the Methodist Church 

proved an appetite producer for many of the 
party in the evening. Holland, Berge, Lam- 
land, Barry, Larson, Lindaman and others all 
took a whirl at volley and basket ball before 
the banquet. 

Mr. Mack, of the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., proved a very able toastmaster. 
After making one very fluent and oratorical in- 
troduction of a speaker, the introducee failed 
to qaterialize. ‘‘ Well, that was a darn good 
intraduction anyway,’’ said Mr. Mack. Sen- 
ator. Polson maintained the foresters had mis- 
named some of the western woods; the name 
hemlock for example does not do justice to 
Grays Harbor’s ‘‘Olympie Pine.’’ This was a 
good tip to some of the lumbermen who are 
trying to sell under the name of hemlock. 
Brief talks were made by Harrison Hatton, 
E. C. Miller, Guy Halfredy, a clam baron, T. 
W. Tebb, of the Pacifie Lumber Agency, Bob 
Allen, Miss O’Brien, of the Evergreen State 
Lumber Co., Thorpe Babcock, of the North- 
western Lumber Co., Clyde Pitchford, logger, 
and John Dower. The millmen asked the co- 
operation of the retailer in solving their prob- 
lems—one of them being short lengths. John 
Dower assured them shorts could be sold if 
the retailer had a price lever to aid him. The 
mills insist we must eventually get back to a 
55-cent freight rate to the middle West; that 
dimension should go to full Rail B list before 
they can make money, and the suggestion of 
a lower rate on dimension than on clears was 
also made. 


of welcome by President A, H. Landram, of 
the local club, and short talks by Harrison 
Hatton, executive secretary of the Northwest- 
ern association, and John Dower, president of 
the John Dower Lumber Co., all the formality 
was omitted. 


The local lumbermen met the visitors at their 
special train on the morning of Feb. 24 and 
took them to the offices of the John Dower 
Lumber Co., which had been named as head- 
quarters for the party. From this point trips 
were made thru the Wheeler-Osgood Co. and St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. mills. At noon a 
luncheon was served at the boarding house of 
the St. Paul mill. 


President A. H. Landram expressed the 
pleasure of the Lumbermen’s Club at the oppor- 
tunity of entertaining the visitors and called on 
Harrison Hatton, executive secretary of the 
Northwestern association, for a few remarks. 
Mr. Hatton paid a tribute to Everett G. 
Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., whom he characterized as one of 
the principal manufacturers in the country. 
Mr. Griggs asked John Dower of the John 
Dower Lumber Co., to say a few words, and 
the latter declared that the West is rapidly 
becoming like a home to him. With these brief 
talks the program ended, and the visitors were 
given their choice of amusements for the 
afternoon. Some played golf at the Tacoma 
Country Club, others inspected more of the 
Tacoma mills, and others visited the new Port 
of Tacoma docks, where four vessels were 
loading lumber for the Orient. 


The visitors were entertained at a banquet 


given at the Tacoma Commercial Club during 
the evening, and the same absence of formality 
prevailed. No addresses were made and fol- 
lowing the dinner stereopticon views of Mount 
Tacoma were shown by A. H. Denman. Jacques 
Bergues, a Swiss mountaineer, who with two 
others recently made a mid-winter ascent of 
the peak, the first one on record, told how 
the climb was made. An informal dance ended 
the evening. 


SHOWN WHAT THEY CAME TO SEE 


EuGENE, ORE., Feb. 28.—Continuing their 
trip south from Portland, the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association special train visited 
the plant of the Silver Falls Timber Co., at 
Silverton, Ore., in the morning and afternoon 
as guests of the Chamber of Commerce at Eu- 
gene, Ore., where many of them visited the 
Springfield plant of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., and where before their departure at 10 
o’clock at night they were banqueted at the 
Hotel Osburn by the citizens of Eugene. 

While the visitors’ stay in Silverton was brief 
it was certainly practical and the kind of demon- 
stration that most of them were anxious to see. 
The Silver Falls Timber Co. had practically 
all patterns and all grades of its product spread 
out for inspection, with the grades marked on 
each piece as well as the present selling price 
of that company on a 66144-cent rate and a 73- 
cent rate, which would cover a good deal of the 
territory served by the visitors. 

Another courtesy which impressed the visitors 
highly and will not soon be forgotten, was Gen- 
eral Manager Myron Woodward’s presentation 
of a handsome sepia print of a beautiful timber 
seene to each of the guests. Following the in- 
spection of the products of this company and the 
plant the visitors were taken to Salem, the capi- 
tal city of Oregon, by automobile, and from 
there went to Eugene. 


In the Heart of the Northwest Timber Region 


The Northwestern retailers having visited 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Aberdeen, Hoquiam 
and Portland, and feeling that they were sati- 
ated with scenery and logging and timber and 
sawmills, it was wondered by some why they 
should stop at the thriving little metropolis of 
the Willamette Valley, but this matter was easi- 
ly explained by Secretary Harrison Hatton, of 
that organization, when he arose to make a few 
remarks near the close of the dinner here to- 
night. He said in part: 

Some have wondered why we should stop at 
Eugene, but I am sure that they feel that their 
reception and entertainment has fully justified this 
action. It has been a full and wonderful day to 
all of us. For my own part, I went up the Mc- 
Kenzie River drive and had a wonderful trip. We 
came te Eugene because for the present at least 
this is the center of the great Northwest lumber 
producing territory. It is the home, the seat of 
government of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, representing the greatest stand of timber 
left in our country. We are here to pay our re- 
spects to President A. C. Dixon, of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, and the general manager 
of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of this city. I 
hope that the friendships which have sprung up 
here today will be improved and extended. 


The big yellow special arrived in Eugene at 
2 o’clock this afternoon. In the meantime, a 
questionnaire had been prepared by the enter- 
tainment committee and had been forwarded 
to the special train asking for the members 
there to express their wishes as to what kind of 
entertainment they wished to participate in dur- 

















Party of Northwestern Retailers Lined Up in Front of Some of the Big Logs at Grays Harbor, Wash. 
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Following is the 
different kinds of 


ing their stay in Eugene. 
result of the vote on the 
entertainment offered: 


Golf, Eugene Country Club, 4 votes; trip to Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 2 votes; trip to the Springfield 
sawmills of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 3 votes; 
trip to Skinner’s Butte and Hendricks Park. 14 
votes; visit to the Eugene Fruit Growers’ plant, 
the largest fruit growers’ plant under one roof in 
the United States, 18 votes; belt line trip around 
Eugene and over part of Pacific Highway, 28 votes ; 
a trip up the famous McKenzie River Highway, 
15 votes. 


Told Paul Bunyan Stories at Banquet 


At the conclusion of the program there was a 
dinner at the Hotel Osburn at 6:15 p. m. where 


The Changes in Lumber Marketing 


Some here will remember when it was not un- 
common for the manufacturer in the northern pine 
country to run his mill during the cutting season, 
pile up the season’s cut, close down the mill, pack 
his grip and start out to sell his stock of lumber. 
He called personally on his customers, knew many 
of them intimately and the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing ends of the business were closer together 
than they are now—and I am not sure but that in 
many ways the conditions then were to be pre- 
ferred to those existing now. The time has come 
when the source of lumber supply is far removed 
from the center of population and from the terri- 
tory where you do business, and the millman finds 
it necessary to run his mill all the time, employ 
specialists to dispose of his product in any mar- 
ket he can reach, instead of attempting to do it 
all himself, and he stays home trying to make 


Springfield (Ore.) plant of the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., where Northwestern retailers inspected 
lumber 


the visitors were guests of the Engene Chamber 
of Commerce, the Eugene Kiwanis Club, the 
Eugene Progressive Business Men’s Club and 
the Eugene and Lane County lumbermen. 

‘¢Paul Bunyan and his girl friends’’ prom- 
ised to be at the dinner to help entertain the 
guests. The slogan of the hosts was: 

‘*We don’t put all our eggs in one basket.’’ 

A little more than two hundred diners en- 
joyed the feast and the entertainment for about 
two hours and one-half. Following the dinner, 
which was interspersed with music and danc- 
ing, E. 8. Rolfe, prominent Eugene resident 
and capitalist, acting as toastmaster, intro- 
duced Miss Turney. 

Miss Turney told of some of the entrancing 
tales of Paul Bunyan’s activities, as a logger 
and particularly his latter day activities in the 
great Pacific coast country. 


Visitors Look Like a Letter from Home 


Toastmaster Rolfe took occasion to reminisce. 
He said that the people from Iowa, Minnesota 
and Dakota in this bunch of visitors looked 
like a letter from home to him. He spent many 
years of his life in Iowa, Minnesota and North 
Dakota and he told the visitors of some of the 
earliest recollections of famous men from those 
States. Among other of the pioneers that he 
mentioned in Minnesota was a young fellow 
whom he called ‘‘Charley Smith,’’ who ran a 
lumber yard in a small town for the Pills- 
bury’s. This man, he stated, now known as 
C. A. Smith, of Oakland, Calif., and Marsh- 
field, Ore., is one of the largest lumber opera- 
tors on the Pacifie coast. 


A Welcome from President of Coast Millmen 


He also told of Robert Booth and John Kelly, 
as two young men forming a Scotch-Irish com. 
bination, which from the first day has been 
a going concern. He then called on the gen- 
eral manager of that Scotch-Irish concern, A. C. 
Dixon, who was recently elected to the highest 
office that can be given by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 

Mr. Dixon said in part: 


Back in your home States, from the Falls of St. 
Anthony to the wheat fields of the Dakotas and 
from the dairy section of Wisconsin to the Corn 
Belt in Iowa, you have achieved a fuller state of 
development than we have, with a greater popula- 
tion to feed, clothe and house. You manufacture 
and produce more of many articles and commod- 
ities than you use, and your market for the surplus 
in some cases is worldwide. The return from this 
surplus is partly spent with us for our exportable 
products, such as those of the forests, orchards 
and streams. In other words, we trade back and 
forth and in the case of the industry especially 
ie. conte here, we are the sellers, you are the 

uyers. 


both ends meet instead of meeting his customers. 


Better Acquaintance Should Mean Codperation 
Under these circumstances it is fortunate that 
we are able from time to time to meet each other 
collectively and to have some more or less intimate 
social and friendly personal relations with one 
another as good Christian buyers and _ sellers 
should. Some cynical philosopher said the more 
he became acquainted with some people the more 
he loved his dog. Not so, | am sure, with the lum 
bermen. The more we know of each other, the 
more we play together, the better will be our busi- 
ness relations and the easier and more pleasant 
our work; and what can be better than introducing 
an element of pleasure in our everyday tasks? 


Millman and Retailer—Nation’s Home Builders 

As producers seeking a market, we need you and 
the three thousand distributers of our product rep- 
resented by your organization. Zecause of the 
large quantities of the raw product we control and 
because you want to distribute the finished product, 
you need us and the thousand sawmill organiza- 
tions represented by the members of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the other lum- 
bermen here. On this mutuality of interest may 
we build our respective organizations stronger and 


aa al ne el selena 


and their ladies arrived in San Francisco, March 
2, on a special train of eight cars. The ninety- 
two visitors were met by representatives of the 
California Redwood Association and the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Harrison Hatton, secretary, and C. 
KE. English, treasurer, were in charge of the 
Northwestern party, which left Minneapolis 
Feb. 18. After one continual round of recep- 
tions, banquets and inspections of lumber plants 
on the Coast, the visitors felt like relaxing in 
San Francisco and waived any formal entertain- 
ment by the local lumbermen, who were anxious 
to show them hospitality. Parties made sight- 
seeing tours of the city and suburbs and visited 
the Oriental quarter, with its famous China- 
town. Golden Gate Park, the presidio and the 
Ocean Beach were enjoyed under fine weather 
conditions. The view of the city from Twin 
Peaks excited much admiration and San Fran- 
cisco’s distinctive charm was appreciated, with 
its individuality and unique location. Oakland, 
Berkeley, and other points around the Bay, 
were visited by some of the lumbermen on the 
morning of March 3. 


Visit Flagship of Pacific Fleet 


As Secretary Hatton said the high point of 
the trip was reached when the lumbermen and 
their ladies paid a visit to the Superdreadnaught 
California, the flagship of the Pacific Fleet, 
at anchor in San Francisco Bay, March 2. Ad 
miral E, W. Eberle had received telegraphic 
instructions from Secretary Denby permitting 
the members of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association to be entertained on board his flag- 
ship. Tenders were sent to the pier to take 
the guests out to the ship, where Admiral Eberle 
headed the receiving line. The party was broken 
up into small squads, each in charge of an 
officer, and escorted all over the huge warship. 
They were leg weary but happy when they had 
seen it all. It is easy to believe the man with a 
pedometer, who said he walked six miles. Spe- 
cial permission was obtained for Judge F. D, 
Fox, the moving picture operator who accom- 
panied the party, to take pictures from the Cali- 
fornia’s bridge, which will be shown in the film 
depicting the entire tour. Before the visitors 
left, Admiral Eberle invited them to his own 
quarters, where tea was served to the ladies 
and cigars to the gentlemen. C. Stowell Smith, 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association; R. F. Hammatt, of the 
California Redwood Association, and H. W. 
Sinnock, of the Redwood Sales Co., represented 
the San Francisco lumbermen on this visit. The 

















Northwestern retailers were much interested in No. 2 common dimension piled to length in the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. yards at Springfield, Ore. 


better and may they grow closer together, to the 
end that individually and collectively we may know 
each other better. 

Other speakers of the evening were G. E. 
Grace, Minneapolis representative of the Booth- 
Kelly Lumber Co.; Frank Ward, former presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation; Harrison Hatton, secretary Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis; 
Earl O. Immel; Eugene, attorney. 


RELAX IN FRISCO 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 4.—Members 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association 


California was built at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard and is 624 feet in length and 96 feet in 
width, with a speed of 21 knots. She has 4 
main battery of twelve 14-inch guns. She has 
four screw propellers driven by electric motors 
supplied with-current by steam turbo-generators. 


See White and Sugar Pine Plants 


Secretary Hatton said that the tour of the 
Pacific coast had been most enjoyable and in- 
structive and California, with its mild winter, 
was fully appreciated, altho the party had been 
fortunate in escaping severe weather at most 
of the points covered on the trip. Spokane, 
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Seattle, Tacoma and Aberdeen, Washington, and 
Portland, Ore., with their outlying and local mills 
were visited and the vast extent of the Pacific 
coast forests was a revelation to many of the 
visitors. After being royally entertained at 
Eugene, Ore., and visiting the plant of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., at Springfield, with 
Manager A. C. Dixon, the lumbermen reached 
Weed, Calif., March 1, and were the guests of 
J. M. White, general manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co., for several hours. They enjoyed 
an excellent luncheon and then inspected the 
4-band white pine mill. They were interested in 
the great assortment of lumber there and appre- 
ciated the quality of the pine doors manufac- 
tured. 

The lumber dealers will return to the East 
after having acquired a much ‘broader view of 
the manufacturing end of the business. They 
became better posted on grades. Competent 
graders accompanied them on visits to the hills 
and, altho the retailers had not intended +o 
make a buying trip, many of them were unable 
to resist the attraction of Pacific coast lumber 
and a number of purchases were made. So 
the trip has been of mutual benefit to manu- 
facturers and retailers. 

The party left San Francisco, with regrets 
that they had not been able to remain longer, 
on the afternoon of March 3, going via Santa 
Cruz and viewing the grove of Big Trees. After 
three days in Los Angeles, they will return, 
via El Paso and Kansas City, to Minneapolis. 
The California Redwood Association placed on 
the train, as a souvenir for each member of the 
party, a redwood box containing California 
almonds, figs and raisins. There was not one 
person in the party who was not enthusiastic 
over the trip and all felt that they had reached 
their goal when they saw California. 


Will Make Redwood Region on Next Trip 


While California redwood has not been han- 
dled to any great extent by the members of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
they were interested in its possibilities and they 
will plan to start earlier on their trip next year 
so that they can find time to pay a visit to 
the redwood region. , 

The educational effects of the California trip 
will be lasting and all of the lumbermen are 
desirous of coming here again. Secretary Hat- 
ton and his party are to be congratulated upon 
the way they have combined gathering informa- 
tion and pleasure on the tour. One of the en- 
joyable features was dancing in the observa- 
tion car during the evenings. On the evening 
before arriving in San Francisco, a ‘‘ mountain 
goat’’ dinner was served in the dining car, as 
a result of the thoughtfulness of some friends 
who had entertained them at Eugene, Ore. San 
Francisco extends an invitation to the retailers 
to come again and stay longer. 


PLEASURE SEEKING IN LOS ANGELES 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 8.—The party 
of Northwestern dealers reached here nearly 
four hours late Saturday morning. They were 
greeted by many friends. A. W. Schultz, of 
Bertha, Minn., and his bride, on a honeymoon 
trip with the excursion, came in for particular 
attention. 

The day was largely devoted to visits with 
resident friends and the renewing of old ac- 
quaintances, while scattered parties journeyed 
by trolley cars or autos to nearby points of 
interest. 

Sunday morning was ushered in by an un- 
pleasant incident. A sneak thief entered car 
No. 2 and robbed the clothing of 8. H. DeLong, 
Anoka, Minn.; B. J. Stearns, Hutchinson, 
Minn.; Gust Nelson, Lowry, Minn., and Frank 
D. Fox, of Minneapolis. The thief was routed 
by the negro porter. The loss was about $110 
mm money and some travelers checks, but it was 
taken philosophically and cast no damper on 
the party or victims. 

On Sunday a party of thirty went to Catalina 
Island, taking an official photographer who is 
making photographs of all visits en route and 
has already about 3,000 feet of film. Some of 
the party went to church, others visited the 
Mission Play at San Gabriel, others golfed. at 


clubs in which they hold membership or by 
courtesy of the local residents. 

Monday was largely a repetition of the pre- 
ceding days, but included visits by a small 
party to Mount Lowe. Others visited the movie 
studios, and one party went to Catalina Island. 

There was no set program during the stay 
here but the nearest to it was three autobus 
loads that visited Universal City, which is an 
exclusively picture making town, on Tuesday 
afternoon. Here the party was shown every at- 
tention, spending about two hours, and then 
returned thru Hollywood. A small party visited 
the Ambassador Hotel Tuesday night and dined 
and danced. The visitors were shown the 
studios and homes of the screen celebrities. 

An exceptionally pleasant feature Monday 
night was a surprise party that gathered in the 
observation car at the station when, in recog- 
nition of the smoothness and harmony of the 
entire excursion, Frank J. Ward, former presi- 
dent of the association, presented on behalf of 
the whole party a silver coffee service to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hatton, a silver tea service to Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Barr and then presented an 
elaborate complete silver table service to the 
newlyweds, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Schultz. 

The party was highly pleased with the trip 
so far and particularly with Los Angeles. They 
left here midnight on Tuesday for Kansas City, 
regretfully eliminating El Paso because of the 
time already spent and the fact that they must 
reach Minneapolis on schedule. 


PREDICTS INCREASED JAPANESE DEMAND 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—Japanese busi- 
ness in fir is fairly active, the rates being about 
the same as previously reported. About March 
15 100,000 feet of merchantable will be barged 
to the Seattle waterfront from the docks of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co. in West Seattle, and will 
be loaded on the Fushimi Maru for Japan. A 
forecast for improved business with Japan is set 
forth in the Kobe Chronicle of Feb. 9: 

With favorable recovery of loans for the former 
new year settlement, as well as for the month-end 
settlement, the Osaka money market has become 
enfeebled. The general rate of interest has de- 
clined sharply since the 2d inst., while the move- 
ment of money has become paralyzed. In Tokyo 
on the afternoon of the 4th interest declined from 
6.54 to 5.47 percent. Kobe call money has declined 
to 5.47 percent. 

In contrast with the easy money market, the 
Chronicle reports a textile depression and a 
shortage of 4,000,000 koku of rice that will 
have to be imported from India and other rice 
producing countries, with consequent advance in 
the price of that commodity in Japan. 

A close student of Japanese affairs believes 
that the easy condition of the money market 
indicates that the demand for lumber will con- 
tinue. Inquiries for the week are fair. Rates 
are soft, with $14 done readily and emergency 
space being obtainable at any price, say $12.50. 
The total of idle shipping in Japan is estimated 
at 72,000 tons, 


To Exhibit Tree-to-Cargo Fir Films in Japan 


Thru an arrangement with the Pacifie Coast 
Shippers’ Association, 2,000 feet of films depict- 
ing the fir industry from tree to cargo are now 
being exhibited in Japan. The films were do- 
nated for exploitation purposes to K. Ohbay- 
ashi, of Obayashi Gumi (Ltd.), Osaka, under 
whose direction the tour is being conducted. 
There are some instructive pictures of high- 
lead logging. An exceptional view of shingle 
operations was obtained in a picture of the in- 
terior of the John MeMaster mill at Kenmore, 
Wash., where a part of the roof of the plant 
was removed in order to provide proper diffu- 
sion of light for the film. A part of the ar- 
rangement is that the titles of the pictures be 
changed into Japanese. 

DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF CIRCASSIAN WALNUT 
are being developed by cultivation. The nuts 
are generally fairly round, but a western culti- 
vated variety is of nearly the lengthened shape 
of the butternut. These nuts are often known 
as English walnuts, sometimes as French wal- 
nuts, and occasionally they go by the name of 
Italian walnuts. All came originally from Cir- 
eassian wild trees. 


RECORD OF DIRECT SALES OF FIR 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—A record of di- 
rect sales of fir in February, as compiled by 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
shows that volume and price are substantially 
unchanged. The comparative figures for De- 
cember, 1921, and January and February, 1922, 
are: 

No. 1 Vertical Grain Flooring 


Dec., 1921 Jan.,1922 Feb., 1922 
Sales (number) 9 39 26 


4 
Volume (feet). 398,000 207,000 139,000 
No. of prices.. 14 9 10 


High. price..... $39.00 $57.00 $59.00 
Low price...... $50.75 $52.00 $51.00 
co | ee $8.25 $5.00 $8.00 
No. 2 Vertical Grain Flooring 
Sales (number) 216 227 232 
Volume (feet).1,330,000 1,070,000 1,211,000 
No. of prices.. 19 14 13 
High price..... $55.00 $54.00 $57.00 
Low price...... $39.00 $47.00 $45.00 
i ee $16.00 $7.00 $12.00 


No. 3 Vertical Grain Flooring 


Sales (number) 87 719 101 
Volume (feet). 665,000 578,000 672,000 
No. of prices.. 13 13 12 


High price..... $40.00 $42.75 $43.00 
Low price...... $25.00 $30.00 $33.00 
PL) ee $15.00 $12.75 $10.00 


4-Inch No. 2 and Better Slash Grain Flooring 


Sales (number) 109 119 115 
Volume (feet). 949,000 1,152,000 831,000 
No. of prices.. 12 13 16 


High price..... $34.00 $36.00 $36.00 
Low price...... $22.00 $25.00 $26.00 
PL ”, ereee $12.00 $11.00 $10.00 
4-Inch No. 3 Slash Grain Flooring 
Sales (number) 32 37 44 
Volume (feet). 231,000 284,000 361,000 
No. of prices.. sy) 12 13 
High price..... $26.00 $31.00 $34.00 
Low price...... $16.50 $21.25 $22.50 
oo) $9.50 $9.75 $11.50 


6-Inch No. 2 and Better Slash Grain Flooring 


Sales (number) 93 110 90 
Volume (feet). .395,000 431,000 395,000 
No. of prices.. 10 11 10 


High price..... $33.00 $42.50 $37.00 
Low price...... $25.00 $23.75 $30.00 
a.) $8.00 $8.75 $7.00 


6-Inch No. 3 Slash Grain Flooring 


Sales (number) 21 20 27 
Volume (feet). 124,000 115,000 125,000 
No. of prices.. 7 9 10 
High price..... $33.00 $35.00 $37.00 
Low price...... $25.00 $25.25 $26.00 
a $8.00 $9.75 $11.00 


54x4-Inch No. 2 and Better Ceiling 


Sales (number) 


227 232 233 
Volume (feet) Le ae, Ls 


No. of prices.. 1 

High price..... $33.00 $35.00 $35.00 
Low price...... $23.00 $25.00 $22.50 
| Ae $10.00 $10.00 $12.50 

54x4-Inch No. 3 Ceiling 
Sales (number) 44 44 5 
Volume (feet). 252,000 241,000 287,000 
No. of prices.. 11 14 13 
High price..... $27.00 $29.25 $27.50 
Low price...... $17.00 $19.50 $20.00 
WGN de des mes $10.00 $9.75 $7.50 
6-Inch No. 2 and Better Drop Siding 

Sales (number) 238 249 258 
Volume (feet).1,702,000 1,914,000 1,869,000 
No. of prices.. 17 15 16 
High price..... $38.00 $38.00 $38.00 
Low price...... $25.00 $26.00 $23.50 
ae $13.00 $12.00 $14.56 


6-Inch No. 3 Drop Siding 
Sales (number) 65 
Volume (feet). _—s 


85 86 
576,000 565,000 
No. of prices.. 17 18 





High price..... $33.50 $33.50 $33.50 
Low price...... $21.00 $21.00 $24.00 
ee $12.50 $12.50 $9.50 
8- and 10-Inch No. 1 Common Boards 
Sales (number) 205 201- 173 
Volume (feet) .1,643,000 1,794,000 1,260,000 
No. of prices.. 60 13 - 16 
High ‘price..... $13 $16.50 $16.75 
Low price...... $ 8.75 $10 $ 9.50 
a $ 4.25 $ 6.50 $ 7.25 


12-inch No. 1 Common Boards 


Sales (number) 60 72 78 
Volume (feet). 329,000 a “ss 
) 


No. of prices.. ‘ 1 
High price..... $14 $17 $16.50 
Low price...... $10 $10.50 $11 _ 
errr $4 $ 6.50 $ 5.50 
2x4-Inch 12-14-Foot No. 1 S&E 
Sales (number) 322 323 252 
Volume (feet).1,281,000 1,307,000 781,000 
No. of prices.. 10 14 11 
High price..... $12.50 $15.50 $14.50 
Low price...... $ 8.50 $ 9.50 $ 9.50 
a $4 $ 6 $ 4.75 
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SALES TACTICS WHOLESALERS OBJECT 10 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 4.—Wholesale lum- 
bermen are getting a ‘‘rise’’ out of brokers 
and commission men in middlewestern and east- 
ern territory as a result of the recent discus- 
sion of unethical practices. Among letters at 
hand are inquiries as to just what the ‘‘un- 
ethical practices’’ are, the writers expressing 
themselves as in need of facts, so that they 
can take proper action in their own house- 
cleaning, if any is required. 

The subject again was the principal topic 
of discussion at Thursday’s luncheon, during 
which individual wholesalers cited many in- 
stances of bad conduct. On the data thus ob- 
tained, Roy A. Dailey, secretary and manager 
of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, has 
drafted the following letter in answer to a com- 
munication from an interested lumberman: 


In answering your recent letter, wherein you 
refer to an article printed in one of the trade 
papers relative to criticism by west Coast lumber- 
men of certain unethical practices of eastern sales- 
men, I might say that, in several discussions we 
have had at our weekly meetings, a number of ob- 
jectionable practices by eastern commission men 
have been taken up and gone into thoroly. There 
is a strong sentiment among the west Coast lum- 
bermen that steps should be taken to correct these 
practices. 


Object to Whipsawing Mills With Collect Wires 


One of the items discussed has been the practice 
of some eastern commission men to send out ten 
or fifteen ‘collect’? wires to whipsaw west Coast 
mills and wholesalers on prices, when they are 
working on an inquiry or have an order to place. 
This we consider an unethical procedure, and 
proper steps will be taken in the very near future 
to ascertain just who among the eastern commis- 
sion men make a habit of this sort of thing. 


Mill Orders Not in Accordance With Buyer’s 


Another item that has come up for discussion 
many times has been the practice on the part of 
some commission salesmen of sending orders out 
here for execution without first having received a 
bona fide order from the customer, and this of 
course is downright dishonesty. And right along 
this line I might mention the salesman who takes 
the responsibility on himself, without the consent 
of the customer, of changing items on the order, 
or permitting mill shipments on orders for transit 
ears, which invariably leads to trouble and expense. 
We have had cases where salesmen deliberately 
placed orders here at higher figures than the prices 
authorized by the customer, and these are the sort 
of things we are determined to stop. 


Have a Line on Users of Unethical Sales Tactics 


We have already a very good line on a number 
of eastern salesmen who have pursued these tactics, 
and we feel that these are the kind of men that 
should be put in a special category by themselves, 
for the protection of both the shippers and those 
good, ‘“‘square shooting’ salesmen who play the 
game and stick to the rules. We know the “bad 
actors” are very much in the minority, and it is 
even possible that some of them are doing these 
things because they have not been educated in the 
proper ethics of the game, altho I can frankly say 
that most of the instances brought to my attention 
have been deliberate attempts to “put somehing 
over.” 

I know I am voicing the sentiment of west 
Coast shippers in general when I say that we will 
welcome the codperation of your association in our 
effort to ee a stop to these unethical practices, 
and we shall appreciate it if you will place the 
information contained in this letter before your 
members for their consideration. 


COAST CONCERN TO REBUILD ELECTRIC MILL 


SoutH BEND, WasH., March 4.—Plans are 
now being drawn for the new mill building of 
the Kleeb Lumber Co., to replace the structure 
which was partly destroyed by fire in December, 
1917. The new building will be 50x220 feet, 
and it is expected that construction will begin 
next week and that the mill will be in operation 
by June 1. The company will utilize much of 
the machinery not injured by the fire. The 
plant will be operated electrically, using com- 
bined steam turbine and generator of 850 horse- 
power; 10-foot head band, 12-inch edger, 
Simondson log turner, Wicks’ 6-inch-flooring 
gang, two resaws, and other equipment. A 
complete planing mill will be installed later. 
The plant has three dry kilns, 20x120 feet each, 
with a capacity of 50,000 feet a day. The ini- 
tial capacity of the mill will be about 65,000 
feet. This will be increased later to 125,000 
feet, with lath mill, box factory and cut-up 
plant to utilize short lengths and waste. The 
plant has a large yard, dock, boom, storage and 
shipping sheds, and will ship by the Northern 
Pacific and Milwaukee railroads, and by water 


routes. It will specialize in fir, spruce and 
hemlock uppers. 

The officers of the new company will be: J. 
W. Kleeb, president and manager of the Pacific 
Fruit Package Co., of Raymond, owner and 
former operator of the lumber plant; C. A. 
Doty, manager of the Maytown (Wash.) Lum- 
ber Co., one of the best known lumbermen of 
the State and founder of the town and mill at 
Doty, Wash.; A. J. Cole, formerly engaged in 
the mill and logging business at South Bend. 
Citizens of South Bend have subscribed for a 
part of the capital stock of the new concern. 


TO CELEBRATE OPENING OF HEADQUARTERS 


TAcoMA, WASH., March 4.—A housewarm- 
ing and reception, to which all of Tacoma and 
southwest Washington is to be invited, will be 
held March 11 by the John Dower Lumber Co. 
to celebrate the opening of the concern’s new 
headquarters building in Tacoma. The build- 
ing is unique in this part of the country and is 
constructed to imitate an old fashioned log 
block house. The interior of the structure is 
beautifully finished in hemlock and fir, the last 
named wood being used thruout on the main floor 
to give customers an idea of the fine effects to 
be obtained from the material which has not 
been much used for interior finish. 

The housewarming will be attended by all 
the local lumbermen and their wives, who have 
been invited to act on the reception committee. 
Refreshments will be served and souvenirs dis- 
tributed to the guests. Detailed plans for the 
affair will be announced later. 


WASHINGTON MAKES PROTECTION RECORD 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—The fourteenth 
annual report of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, for 1921, which has just been 
printed, brings out the remarkable fact that 
the number of fires was the lowest ever reported 
and that the damage was very small. In 1921 
the damage to logging equipment and cut logs 
was only $13,243, as compared with $298,000 
in 1920, and $411,000 in 1919. The officers of 
the association are: President, George 8. Long; 
vice president, E. G. Ames; treasurer, C, A. 
Lyford; chief fire warden, George C. Joy; sec- 
retary, O. Bystrom. Mr. Bystrom’s report 
shows that the total area of forest lands listed 
in the association was 2,806,242 acres. In ad- 
dition to this total there was an assessed con- 
tributing area of 1,129,136 acres, raising the 
total for forest protection to 3,925,378 acres, 
operating under the compulsory patrol law. 

Leading points in Mr. Joy’s report are: The 
fire season of 1921 was notable for the favorable 
weather conditions which prevailed thruout the 
entire period. Only 355 fires were reported. 
There were no large devastating fires. The re- 
ports show 1,445,000 feet of timber killed; 
786,000 feet of timber and logs destroyed, while 
the damage to logging equipment was esti- 
mated to be $13,243. There were no bad log- 
ging camp fires. This is partly due to an in- 
crease in the number of camp wardens em- 
ployed. 


AT 74, ORGANIZES TO HANDLE HARDWOOD 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 4.—The Lang- 
ton Hardwood Lumber Co., which several months 
ago opened for business at 600 Metropolitan 
Building, this city, is headed by Henry A. Lang- 
ton, who started in the lumber business about 
1880 with G. H. Palmer, at Kirklin, Ind. Sub- 
sequently he was in business at Frankfort, Ind., 
as H. A. Langton & Co.; at Terre Haute, where 
walnut gun stocks were specialized in; East 
Peoria, Ill., and Pekin, Ill. Then Mr. Langton 
went into the wagon stock trade in Arksansas 
until 1914, when on account of the opening of 
the European War he was forced to close. He 
then went to California, but when the United 
States entered the war he went to Iowa and 
supervised the manufacture of gun stocks until 
the close of the war. He has now organized 
the Langton Hardwood Lumber Co. at the 
age of 74 years. The company will specialize 
in eastern hardwood, both lumber and wagon 
stock, handling carlots for the wholesale trade. 





BUILDING RECORDS CHEER SEATTLE CLUB 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 4.—At Friday’s 
luncheon of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, 
President Ed R. Hogg asked Secretary Ralph 
A. Clark for data respecting the building move- 
ment in the United States. Mr. Clark stated 
that as sales manager of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills he had been studying the record 
of building permits for January, 1922. Janu- 
ary, he said, stood out as a record breaker, hav- 
ing far outstripped any previous first month 
since 1914, and probably before. Fourteen 
leading cities showed these totals for Janu- 


ary: 
Ls Be | RE aero,” $46,484,948 
ORD sinie tess 5 6 5.5 bas ee ert 7,991,550 
ert ee 7,975,168 
oo are rere rr 5,866,584 
BOAR: PEOMCIBCO....6 6 sccnccicess 5,528,978 
PRUGGCIOOIA. 65. icc esnsves 4,411,320 
RMN oo ng 5. 5 lo W'S o erotang athe 3,778,949 
MOTOS 56.5 ine wk wt we. eae ak 3,246,600 
PARDO 66 e oc bss oceans es 3,191,312 
UE re nea er 2,291,791 
Wasmmngton, D. Cu... ccc cscs 2,245,897 
RCEIETIEO! icc eee enwen ees 1,897.862 
a | ce mea era 1,860,200 
OUTED. 6.05. 0seue rae cee bee ones 1,806,200 
Ten other cities—Oakland, Minneapolis, 


Pittsburgh, Flint, Mich.; Portland, Ore.; St. 
Louis, Oklahoma City, Houston, Cleveland and 
Atlanta—each had a total of building permits 
exceeding $1,000,000, the range being from 
$1,329,405 in Oakland, to $1,045,405 in Atlanta. 

Mr. Clark submitted this analysis of the fig- 
ures: 

Returns from 194 cities show valuation of $138,- 
799,280 for 30,392 permits, a gain in dollars of 
125 percent and on a lower cost valuation. 

In twenty cities, permits total $102,037,602, over 
twice the valuation for any preceding January 
since 1914. Numerically the permits are nearly 
three times as many as those of last year, and 
show a gain of 170 percent in valuation. In just 
two months of 1921, July and October, did the 
valuation exceed January, 1922, and yet the sum 
total of permits for 1921 broke all yearly records 
in the comparison. 

There are thirty-one cities whose January valu- 
ations have gone over the $1,000,000 mark in one 
or more Januarys during the last three years. Only 
seven of these failed to cross $1,000,000 mark for 
January, 1922. In 1921, nineteen failed and in 
1920, ten failed. Considering these thirty-one 
cities, there is shown an approximate gain of 150 
percent for January of this year. 


LUMBERMAN TO LECTURE IN JAPAN 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 4.—Howard D. Tay- 
lor, well known lumberman and legislator, an- 
nounces his retirement from the manufacturing 
end of the lumber business, and also from pol- 
itics. At the same time he retains his interest 
in the wholesale lumber business, particularly 
export, thru the Page Lumber Co., with offices 
in Seattle. Senator Taylor has disposed of the 
mill at Eagle Gorge, Wash., and all the timber 
holdings of the Page Lumber Co. in township 
21, range 8 east, to the Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, of which John 
Buffelen is owner. All other timber holdings 
of the Page Lumber Co., as well as the whole- 
sale offices, are still retained. 

On March 18, Senator and Mrs. Taylor will 
sail for Japan, where they will spend two 
months. He is undertaking the trip at the 
suggestion of R. Ito, lumber importer and man- 
ufacturer of Nagoya, and will visit the six 
principal cities which have entered upon a phe- 
nomenal reconstruction campaign, thru widen- 
ing of streets, installation of sewage systems, 
paving and housing activity. Arrangements 
have been made for Senator Taylor to address 
numeyous audiences, including commercial gath- 
erings, and for that purpose he is taking with 
him fully a hundred Cress-Dale photographs of 
forestry operations in the Pacific Northwest. 
The audiences will be invited to ask questions, 
and the answers will be interpreted by Secretary 
Koushima, who will accompany Senator Taylor 
on his tour of Japan. One of the objects of the 
trip is the establishment of wholesale connec- 
tions in that country. Senator Taylor says: 

When Mrs. Taylor and I get back we are going 
to California for a while, and after that I expect 
to devote all my time to business in Seattle, and 
leave politics to the other fellows. I have been 


in Olympia every session for fifteen years, but now 
I am definitely out. 


During his political career, Mr. Taylor has 
served as speaker of the house and president 
pro tem. of the senate. 
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Northeasterners in Sunset State Tour Enjoy 
Mountain Scenery, Orange Groves, and Movieland 


THRILLED BY WONDERFUL SCENERY 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 4.—After weeks 
of a heavy downpour of rain, up to the very 
day preceding their arrival here, the excursion- 
ists of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association were greeted by warm sunshine on 
Tuesday morning of this week when their special 
ears rolled into parking space at the Southern 
Pacific station. A program of entertainment, 
previously arranged for by Secretary Paul 8. 
Collier, by the chairman of the entertainment 
committee, W. M. Patteson, the association’s 
treasurer, and others was immediately entered 
into. It began with a trip to the base of 
Mount Lowe and up to the Alpine Tavern, near 
the mountain’s summit. Special cars of the 
Pacific Electric line carried the party, about 
sixty in all, thru Los Angeles to Pasadena. 
Then, after another change of cars, the ex- 
cursionists were brought to the foot of the cable 
road that traverses the steeper part of the 
ascent. 

Here began a succession of thrills that was re- 
peated in the later descent. The length of the 
incline is 3,000 feet and it rises in direct ascent 
1,300 feet, a fairly large part of which is on a 
62 percent grade, with precipitous cafions on 
each side of the tracks. A single step from 
a side of one of the three deck cars would be 
followed by an abrupt drop to the depths below, 
in one place a drop of half a mile. The ex- 
eursionists were reassured by the fact that they 
were protected by the last possibilities in en- 
gineering skill, sturdy material and unceasing 
eare.. The scenery en route is superb; it was 
emphasized at one point before reaching the Al- 
pine Tavern, the terminus of the Mount Lowe 
trip. Here was a view of the San Gabriel Val- 
ley, San Gabriel River, San Fernandino Valley, 
Arroyo Seco with its great reservoir of impound- 
ed water, San Gabriel and San Bernardino 
mountain ranges, Mount Wilson and other iso- 
lated peaks and the Pacific ocean, twenty-seven 
miles away. The prospect is one of the most 
beautiful in all California and was at its best 
at Echo Mountain, the top of the incline, where 
after another change of cars a 5-mile ride 
brought the party to the Alpine Tavern. 


Sightseeing Tour of Pasadena 


At the tavern a fine luncheon was eaten in its 
spacious dining room. Some of the party in- 
spected the tavern, or walked to nearby points 
of interest, and others indulged in dancing. At 
3 o’clock the return journey began. It was 
marked by exclamations of awe or apprehension 
as the magnificent panorama was viewed, or 
the timid regarded the fearful drops that might 
follow a misstep or other accident. Reaching 
Pasadena, some of the party returned direct 
to Los Angeles, but a large number made a 
sightseeing tour of that city of fifty thousand 
inhabitants and magnificent homes. The visit 
included a trip to the famous Busch gardens, 
glimpses of the business section and views of 
the stately and costly Pasadena bridge and the 
miles of beautiful homes of Pasadena’s wealthy 
residents, including those of ‘‘ forty-seven mil- 
lionaires,’’ according to the veracious guides. 
No set program was followed in the evening 


by the association members. Some visited local . 


theaters, but the majority retired early in the 
parked cars, or at the Clark or Auditorium 
hotels, where a number had elected to stay dur- 
ing the visit to this city. 

The Mount Lowe party of excursionists was 
under the charge and guidance of K. B. Schotte, 
of Amsterdam, N. Y., of the association, and 
Frank B. Clark, personal representative of the 
Pacific Electric Co., both of whom discharged 
their duties most successfully. The Pacific 
Electric Railway Co., which is said to have the 
greatest mileage of any trolley line system in 
the United States, radiates in all directions from 
Los Angeles. It owns and operates the Mount 
Lowe line and the Alpine Tavern. Mr. Clark, 
from the start to the finish of the trip, con- 
tributed constantly and effectively to the care 
and comfort of the visitors. 


The Second Day’s Outing 

At 8 o’clock on Wednesday morning eight 
big and comfortable automobiles chartered by 
Secretary Collier and Treasurer Patteson gath- 
ered at the parked cars and the hotels to take 
fifty-six members of the visiting party for an 
all day, 160-mile ride in a northerly and east- 
erly direction. The first stop was at the fam- 
ous Cawston ostrich farm, where the visitors 
watched the antics of the big birds and some of 
the ladies, enticed by feathers, fans and other 
feathered attractions, went into ecstasies of 
buying and some of the men folk went broke— 
so they said. The journey resumed, it passed 
over perfect roadways and between ranches of 
citrus and other fruits to a point at about 
the joining of Los Angeles and Riverside coun- 
ties, where the one deplorable incident of the 
journey began. It was in the form of a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to this part of California, of 
infrequent occurrence and known locally as a 
‘‘Santa Ana’’—a high, cold wind that lasted 
for over an hour and at times assumed the pro- 
portions of a hurricane, to the real discomfi- 
ture of all, the ladies especially, but excepting 
the chauffeurs of the eight cars, who apparently 
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John E. Hinckley, of Hyannis, Mass., and Miss 
Bertha McDowell, of Syracuse, N. Y., Securing 
Oranges to Feed the Ostriches 


were used to it. Another ‘‘Santa Ana,’’ but 
of less duration and violence, was noted on the 
return trip in the late afternoon. 

The eastward journey took the party thru 
Altadena, Pomona and other pretty little towns, 
and shortly before noon the automobiles drew 
up at the big and world-famous Mission Inn at 
Riverside, a unique hostelry rich almost beyond 
belief in ecclesiastical, oriental and other orna- 
mentations and accessories, gathered from all 
parts of the world. A description of the beau- 
tiful inn and the riches that it contains would 
fill a large volume, and the process of accum- 
lation continues constantly. At the inn a fine 
luncheon was served the lumbermen’s party by 
earlier arrangement, following which the visitors 
spent the time until about 2 o’clock inspecting 
the attractions of the inn. A pleasant surprise 
brightened the trip here further. The visitors 
found as a guest of the inn Spencer Kellogg, 
first president of the association under its origi- 
nal title, and now one of the two American di- 
rectors of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. A very pleasant tho short visit with Mr. 
Kellogg was enjoyed. 

Visitors Pick Oranges Off the Trees 

The first stop on the return trip was at Smiley 
Heights, an extensive park on a highly elevated 
plateau, cultivated and beautified by private 
interests, from which one of the most beautiful 
views on the entire trip was obtained. Here 
the party rested for a few minutes while some 
of the excursionists watched the entrancing 
panorama of valleys and mountains and some of 
the ladies surreptitiously gathered a few flowers 
from amid the rich shrubbery that covered the 
whole place. At the next stop, Redlands, the 
visitors inspected a large marmalade and pre- 


serve factory, partook of samples and departed 
laden with oranges. A stop for a similar pur- 
pose was made at Claremont and just beyond 
that point the visitors alighted at a citrus fruit 
ranch and had the experience, new to most of 
them, of picking oranges off the trees; the 
oranges were given freely and without charge. 

Passing thru San Bernardino, Etiwanda, Up- 
land, Glendora, Claremont, Azusa, Monrovia 
and other pretty and prosperous looking little 
towns, the party rode along miles, continuous 
miles and more miles, of vineyards and orange 
and lemon groves, the golden fruit in many cases 
being more pronounced than the green foliage, 
while the ground in almost every orchard was 
found to be covered with thousands of bushels 
of citrus fruit ruined for eating by the al- 
most unprecedented heavy frosts of the last 
three weeks, entailing a loss estimated thruout 
the southern California fruit belt at from 40 to 
60 percent, and from whose effects full recovery 
may not be had in from two to three years. 
At 7 o’clock the party reached their stop- 
ping places, removed the traces of travel, ate 
dinner and, most of them, retired for rest after 
two days of strenuous outing. 


The Last Two Days’ Stay 


No set program was arranged for Thursday 
and the excursionists sought such diversions as 
they chose individually, except for one group 
that was attracted by the possibilities of 
Movieland. These in a trolley car and a few 
in automobiles journeyed to Universal City, 
their way made smooth for them thru the 
courtesy of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com 
merce. Here they watched the ‘‘shooting’’ of 
a sereen picture with an Oriental flavor, had 
luncheon in the studio cafeteria, investigated 
the buildings, processes and people, and to some 
extent lost the glamour with which they had 
surrounded moving picture making. They re- 
turned to Los Angeles about 4 p. m. Others 
rode to the beach towns—Santa Monica, Gcean 
Park, Venice, Long Beach; some of the ladies 
spent the day in shopping and some of the 
visitors renewed earlier acquaintanceships 
among Angelenos and residents of nearby 
towns. 

Friday’s observances were much the same as 
those of Thursday; the day was without con- 
certed movement except toward its close, when 
a general movement of persons and baggage 
toward the parked cars was made. During the 
last day visits were made to the big stores in 
Los Angeles, small parties rode by auto to San 
Gabriel and witnessed the famous Mission Play, 
others rode to Hollywood, Beverly Hills and 
other residence neighborhoods and viewed the 
homes of screen celebrities, and others attended 
Los Angeles theaters or interested themselves in 
some of the other countless attractions that this 
city and its vicinity offer. At 1:45 Saturday 
morning the Northeastern association excursion- 
ists’ train pulled out for San Diego. 

The program for the next stop of the excur- 
sion—San Diego—is in anticipation an almost 
hectic one. As promulgated in Los Angeles, it 
is as follows: 

The train will arrive at San Diego at 7:30 
Saturday morning and will be met by San Diego 
lumberdom en masse, and at 9 o’clock the vis- 
itors will be driven in automobiles about the 
city and then will be given a luncheon. In the 
afternoon the excursionists’ train will be pulled 
over the Mexican line to Tia Juana, where the 
lumber party will witness the races. At 6 
o’clock a dinner will be served at the Sunset 
Inn, and an unconfirmed rumor is that it will 
include offerings that might not meet the ap- 
proval of Mr. Volstead. Following the dinner 
the visitors will be escorted around Tia Juana, 
taking in its lively attractions and distractions, 
and at 9:30 the train will return to San Diego, 
whence it will leave Sunday morning on its 
return trip, stopping first at El Paso, Tex. - 

Two most regrettable sicknesses marred the 
general pleasure during the visitors’ stay im 
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Los Angeles. M. C. Bailey, of Northampton, 
Mass., was confined to his room in the Clark Ho- 
tel much of the time by a severe cold, and Mrs. 
Paul 8. Collier was seriously ill thruout the 
whole four days. The absence of herself and 
Mr. Collier from outings was felt with regret 
by all, tho Mr. Collier was able during his 
wife’s temporary improvement to take part in 
and guide the party on the second day’s outing. 

The managerial experience and skill of Sec- 
retary Paul S. Collier and W. M. Patteson, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, were 
constantly called upon and met every real emer- 
gency, 





When the party of Northeastern excursionists 
left San Francisco for Los Angeles they carried 
with them boxes of nuts and fruits presented by 
the California Redwood Association, and bou- 
quets of flowers, for the ladies, the gift of the 
California Lumbermen’s Association. 


PLANS FOR CRESCENT CITY VISIT 


New Organs, La., March 6—A party of 
about seventy prominent lumber dealers of New 
York and Massachusetts, comprising members of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and their ladies, who are on a 10,000- 
mile trip across the continent and back, will 
arrive in this city next Friday morning, March 
10, and will be the guests here of the Southern 
Pine Association until early Monday morning. 

After viewing points of interest in the city 
during Friday afternoon, visitors will be enter- 
tained by the Southern Pine Association at a 
dinner dance at the Louisiana, 

Early Saturday morning the party will be 
taken to Bogalusa, La., as the guests of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., for a day’s outing 
at the mill and plant of that company, where 
an interesting program of entertainment will be 
provided, the visitors returning to New Orleans 
Saturday evening. 


Sunday afternoon at 2:30 o’clock the North- 
eastern lumbermen and their ladies, together 
with officials of the local Lumbermen’s Club 
and prominent lumbermen, will be the guests 
of the Southern Pine Association on a tour of 
the harbor on the steamer Capitol, where re- 
freshments will be served, and the visitors will 
be given a view of the great New Orleans water- 
front. Each member of the visiting party will 
be presented with a souvenir number of the beau- 
tiful book, ‘‘How to Plan, Finance and Build 
Your Home,’’ prepared by the Architects Small 
House Service Bureau and published by the 
Southern Pine Association. 


The New York and Massachusetts lumbermen 
and their ladies will leave New Orleans at an 
early hour Monday morning for Lutcher, La., 
to inspect cypress operations, and from there 
will go to Memphis, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo, Rochester, and thence to their 
respective homes. 





Illinois Club Plans Campaign to Improve Trade, 
Increase Service and Benefit Home Communities 


RockrorD, Itu., March 7.—Retailers from 
the northwestern Illinois counties, members of 
the Northwestern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, 
met today in Rockford to consider several im- 
portant problems, to elect officers and to 
strengthen their organization so that it may 
function more efficiently. The lumbermen gath- 
ered at the Nelson Hotel for luncheon and the 
business proceedings followed immediately. 

When President O. 8. Hitchner, of Freeport, 
had called the meeting to order he asked G. F. 
Colton, of Rockford, secretary and treasurer, 
to read a telegram just received from G. W. 
Jones, Chicago, manager-secretary Illinois Lum- 
ber Merchants’ Association, in which the latter 
had urged the club to endorse the State pub- 
licity plan, which was the chief subject before 
the meeting. 

After community singing directed by Thomas 
Shimmin, a local real estate dealer, President 
Hitchner read his address. When he had re- 
viewed the brief history of the club, the presi- 
dent read the following questions as suggesting 
fields for profitable club activity: 


Have any of you oddities that you allowed your- 
selves to believe you would be able to unload, in 
lieu of standard stock stuffs, prior to getting 
caught with the goods on you? 

Has your banker—God bless him—been as good 
to you as you have a right to expect? Has he 
done all that he could to give service to the people 
of his community that he could and should safely 
give? Do you know and does he know the things 
that the Government can and will do to help him 
in serving the people of your community to the 
greatest possible advantage? 

Has your field been invaded by the catalog house 
fellow or the ready cut outfit or by the coéperator, 
all of whom believe that you and fellows like you 
exist for no purpose in the world other than to 
prey upon the people of your neighborhood, 
and that you, because of your disposition to be a 
pirate in the home field, should be shown up? 

Is the labor question in your bailiwick entirely 
adjusted so that the builder, the fellow whose 
money is invested in the improvement, can justify 
his investment? Or are all of the laborers, to your 
way of thinking, conspiring to work against the 
sale by you of your wares, and standing in the 
way of the successful liquidation of your stocks, 
be they high priced or otherwise? If not properly 
a how can such adjustment be brought 
about? 

Are sellers of other building materials that en- 
ter into the construction of new buildings entirely 
and completely fair? Are they as fair to the 
builder and to the return of prosperous times as 
you are? 

Should freight rates be adjusted downward? 
When and to what extent will they be so adjusted? 
And what are you and I and the rest of us going 
to do to protect ourselves against further losses 
because of the decline in values of our on-hand 
stocks with which we find ourselves caught when 
the decline comes along? 

Fuel is more or less of a side line for all of us. 
Should that commodity be placed at decidedly 
lower values as to price for the consumer to pay? 
Should a and I and the rest of us consider 
the purchase of fuel supplies from those producers 
whose operations are not unionized, so far as that 
be a practicable thing to do? 

Have you been able to find a way that you are 
sure has been and is continuing.a means of in- 
creasing the sale of boards and kindred lines thru 
advertising? 

Have you any outstanding collections? Any 
that hhave gone cold on your hands or frozen, per- 
haps? Have you grown more and more intimately 


acquainted with the ways of bankruptcy courts in 
a times than you were in the days before the 
war 

Have you any considerable amount of indebted- 
ness to your bankers and friends covering money 
advanced you awhile ago for the purchase of high 

riced materials—some of which has been passed 
nto the form of credits now frozen? Would you 
like to consider some suggestions as to how others 
have worked out of a situation of this sort? 

Would you like some advance information in 
regard to the way you can now tell who of your 
farmer friends and other customers are entitled to 
credit and who will keep their appointments? 

Are you entirely sure of the costs of your opera- 
tions? Do you know just how much it costs you 
to sell a thousand brick, a thousand feet of lum- 
ad any other unit of the items that you han- 

e 

Have you any high priced equipment in the 
form of trucks and the like that you would be 
pleased to have someone show you how to operate 
profitably, and demonstrate to you that “Old Dob- 
bin” eating his head off was a more expensive 
proposition than the operation of a 2-ton or larger 
truck, with tire and other upkeep, eating only 30- 
cent gas? 

Do you need to practice economies in the opera- 
tion of your business? How many of you are pay- 
ing your labor the same wages that you did at the 
peak prices of war time? If those fellows at the 
peak of high prices worked for you at the level 
effective before the war, then you should not at- 
tempt to effect any economies, 

The foregoing are a few of the things which we 
find ourselves giving thought to day by day—not 
to say minute by minute—as we pass merrily 
along on our way toward prosperity that is just 
around the corner. Perhaps some who listen to 
this rambling resume may have been similarly af- 
flicted. These and others would afford our suc- 
cessors in the operation of the Northwestern IIli- 
nois Lumbermen’s Club ample field to work upon 
for the good of our common interests. 


Savings and Loan Associations 


On concluding his address and announcing 
the personnel of the nominating and resolutions 
committees, he called upon H. M. Johnson, of 
the Rockford Daily Republic, to talk on ‘‘Sav- 
ings & Loan Associations as Related to the 
Lumber Trade.’’ 

Mr. Johnson said his knowledge of building 
and loan associations was gained in a thoroly 
practical way—by beginning at an early age, 
when wages were $20 a month, to deposit $5 
a month, which he kept up for twelve years. 
The chief value of these organizations, he said, 
is not that they enable people to build homes, 
tho that is a very valuable service that they 
perform; it is that they foster the savings habit, 
encourage thrift and thus build character, which, 
he declared, is even more valuable than building 
homes, 

The saver is better than the spender, the 
speaker said, from any viewpoint. He is a bet- 
ter citizen, and when he owns a home he gives 
scant attention to the rantings of the agitator. 
Because this is true, he said, labor leaders do 
not encourage home owning. Business men 
have every reason to encourage home building 
and home owning, for what is bad for the agi- 
tator is good for business and what is good for 
the agitator is bad for business. 

Lumbermen particularly, Mr. Johnson said, 
should support building and loan associations 
in their communities because the money that 


accumulates from savings of depositors to a very 
large extent comes back to the lumbermen’s 
cash boxes. He said that the Rockford build- 
ing and loan association today has applications 
for $100,000 for home building and before the 
spring is over he was sure the amount would 
reach $200,000, and it can not supply all this 
money. 

These associations are safe, he said, because 
they are operated by the best business men of 
their communities, and are subjected to the same 
examination as State banks, and they are profit- 
able because they pay a higher rate of interest 
to depositors. Little expense is incurred in their 
operation because nobody gets a salary, the 
directors giving their time as a community 
service. In closing, Mr. Johnson said lumber- 
men should boost building and loan associations 
because they are loyal Americans and because 
they are hard headed business men. 


Business Conditions Affecting Lumbermen 


The next speaker on the program was R. L. 
Jones, of Rockford, president of the Illinois 
Lumber Merchants’ Association, whose subject 
was ‘‘ Business Conditions as They Affect Illi- 
nois Lumbermen.’’ 

Mr. Jones opened his address with a review 
of business conditions as indicated by commer- 
cial reports, showing numerous business fail- 
ures, but improvement in the banking situation. 
He then continued, in part as follows: 


The financial institutions of our country are 
sound. Many business organizations have been 
carried over the critical period and concerns that 
are going into bankruptcy now are the ones that 
from lack of capital or thru inefficient management 
are unable to get back on to their feet, and which 
in the general reorganization of business must go. 
The present volume of failures means that concerns 
operating with inefficient and sometimes ignorant 
management, unable to stand squarely on their 
feet in the strenuous competitive struggle are be- 
ing weeded out. It means a house cleaning in the 
industrial world and will result in improved con- 
ditions and a better tone thruout the industries of 
our country. It is true, these failures do result in 
financial loss to many solid institutions, but the 
organization that has put its house in order will 
weather the storm and the sooner we all get down 
to solid bottom and know just what the value of 
our assets is the sooner we will begin to move 
ahead in an intelligent and constructive manner. 

The last year has been a year filled with difficult 
problems for the Illinois lumbermen, We can 
best solve those problems by rubbing shoulders with 
our neighbors who have the same problems to con- 
tend with. 

Lumber Is an Essential 


The great problem before us Illinois lumbermen 
now is the lack of volume. I am not pessimistic, 
but I do know that we are facing changing condi- 
tions, that we must recognize the facts and then 
work out a remedy. Our town and country cus- 
tomers are buying only what they must have. They 
are not buying luxuries or nonessentials. That con- 
dition is a solid, substantial foundation for good 
business and the retail lumber business is going to 
gain momentum and increase in volume just in the 
proportion that we can bring before our customers 
recognition of the fact that lumber is an essential 
commodity. Economy is essential; it is a very 
desirable quality, but we must not permit our cus- 
tomers to fall into the practice of false economies. 

Money spent for lumber with which to do new 


building or repairs and replacements is not an 
expense, 


at t¢-en investment which will bring to 
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the man who puts his money in buildings and re- 
pairs a profitable return. 


No Economy in Neglect of Repairs 


It is false economy to neglect the repair of a 
roof when the water leaking thru will detract from 
the profit on grain or live stock far more than the 
eost of repairs. It is false economy to live in an 
old, uncomfortable, unsanitary house paying hard 
earned dollars for rent when on the same carrying 
charge you might have a modern, sanitary, com- 
fortable home. It is false economy for your 
farmer customer to neglect the repair of his build- 
ings and to put off the erection of new buildings 
when such buildings will enable him to realize 
more in return for grain fed to his live stock or 
more in return for grain which goes on to the 
market. It is false economy for your farmer cus- 
tomer to permit his implements to stand out in the 
open exposed to the elements when the depreciation 
in value and the ultimate cost of new machinery 
will pay for the necessary buildings properly to 


, protect his implements and farming equipment. It 


is false economy for your farmer customer to put 
off building hog houses and chicken houses which 
will bring back to him in net returns far more 
than the interest on the money invested; in fact, 
will bring back to him practically the entire cost 
of such buildings. Your customer can do without 
many articles that are luxuries and that add only 
to his pleasure and to his expense account, but your 


been encouraged by the success of the La Salle 
group. He then continued: 
Must Increase Volume and Reduce Costs 


Decreased volume necessarily cuts a big hole in 
our gross profit. This can not be covered by in- 
creased margins. It must be covered by decreased 
cost. We have before us the problem of increasing 
volume and reducing costs. Codéperation with our 
publicity bureau will to a great extent solve the 
problem of increasing volume. Thru that means 
the money that is being spent may be diverted into 
essential channels. The problem of decreasing our 
cost is a problem which to a great extent we must 
work out ourselves and we can best work out these 
problems by mutual codperation and by getting 
together frequently in these club meetings where 
we can become thoroly acquainted with each other 
and exchange ideas and develop plans for efficiency 
and economy. f one of us has found some way to 
accomplish economy in our business, let us pass 
it on to our neighbors. They will come back with 
suggestions which will many times repay us for 
the help we have been able to give. Let this 
Northwestern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club be the 
advisory board of your business. There is a broad 
field for essential work in developing efficiency and 
economy and disseminating information in a 
strictly legal way that will enable us to give our 
customers more for their money and at the same 
time retain a little something for ourselves and 





At a gathering of lumbermen recently a 
retailer related the following experience: 


A townsman called at the lumber office 
to say that he wanted lumber to build a 
small wash house. He asked the dealer 
if he could fiigure the material needed, 
and the latter answered that he thought 
he could, tho he was not a carpenter or a 
contractor. The two sat at the lumber- 
man’s desk, listed the material, extended 
the items and the total was found to be 
about $65. 


When that amount was named the 
townsman said to the dealer, “Now, have 
you got everything in that is needed?” 
The answer was, “Yes, I have.” But the 
question was repeated in another form, 
and insisted upon. Finally the dealer 
said, “I am sure that is all the material 
you need; I will guarantee that it will 
build the structure you want.” Then the 
townsman said, “Will you sell it to me 
for that price—$65?” The lumberman 
answered, “Sure, certainly; you can have 
it if you have the money and will pay for 
it.” (jokingly). 

When the sale was made, the buyer ex- 
plained that his brother-in-law, a carpen- 
ter, was not busy just then, and he, the 
buyer, wanted to work with him in build- 





Whose Ox Was Gored ? 


ing the house so as to keep the cost down. 

In a few days the townsman came into 
the lumberman’s office all smiles, saying, 
“Well, my wash house is all built, all 
painted, all finished and perfectly satis- 
factory.” “Well,’ the lumberman an- 
swered; “I’m glad to hear that, I’m sure,” 
“Yes,” the buyer said; “how much do you 
suppose it cost me complete?” The lum- 
berman could not guess, but would be 
glad to know. The townsman then ex- 
plained: “You see, I hired my brother-in- 
law, paid him regular carpenter’s wages, 
charged my own time at 60 cents an hour, 
included all the time, all the material, 
everything; and the total cost was $110.” 

Then he continued: “You know, you 
remember, I wanted to be sure when 
you gave me the price that you had in- 
cluded everything. The reason was that 
before I called at your office I had called 
in a contractor, and what do you suppose 
he said that the building would cost com- 
plete?” The dealer did not know. “Well,” 
said the townsman, “the contractor sed 
it would cost me $275. I said to him, 
‘Isn’t that pretty high?’ ‘Yes, it is,’ the 
contractor replied, ‘but these d 
lumbermen are charging so much for the 
lumber that I have to get that price for 
the job.” 








customer in town or in the country always gets 
full return on his investment in lumber. 


Dollar Buys More Now Than in 1920 


The money in circulation at this time is about 
$50 per capita as compared to $60 per capita in 
1920. But today you can buy more of almost any- 
thing with $50 than you could in 1920 with $60. 
That is the thing that counts. Not how much 
money you have but how much you can buy with 
the money you have. Commodity prices stand to- 
day at about the 1916 level and the money in cir- 
culation per capita is 20 percent greater than it 
was in 1916. Fundamental conditions are grad- 
ually becoming sound. Thru bankruptcies and 
failures, inefficient business organizations are being 
weeded out. In business as in war, it is a case 
of the survival of the fittest. 

The problem before we Illinois lumbermen now is 
to bring before our customers a realization that 
the money they invest in lumber is not an expense 
but a substantial investment which will bring them 
returns. We must make them realize that next to 
food and clothing lumber for repairs and building 
is the most essential commodity. We must present 
to them facts, and conduct an intelligent educa- 
tional campaign to the end that necessary building 
and improvements may go on in a normal manner 
bringing profit’'and prosperity to those who invest 
their money in building material and to those com- 
munities in which building activity prevails. 

To the ordinary lumberman it is almost an im- 
Possible task to present to his customers facts and 
true propaganda which will bring about essential 
building activity in his community and that brings 
us to one of the most important reasons for calling 
this meeting today. 


Mr. Jones then touched upon the origin, 
development and results of the campaign con- 
ducted by retailers thruout the State who had 


that is what will make business good and bring 
prosperity to all of us. 

We can together in mutual coéjperation and in 
a legal way work out the problems before us and 
we will find that illegal coéperation is not neces- 
sary and in fact is not desirable. Give to your 
customer all the service you can. Give him all 
that you can for the price that he pays but know 
your cost and be fair with yourself in all your 
dealings. If you follow this rule you will have 
more satisfied customers and you will have no 
trouble with your competitors. 

References in Mr. Jones’ address to the need 
of increasing volume of business done instead 
of increasing prices in order to return a satis- 
factory profit, led the Chair to ask for opinions 
regarding the outlook for business in 1922 as 
compared with 1921. Many of those present did 
not vote either way; but of those voting eleven 
expect greater volume this year than they had 
last and two look for less in 1922 than they had 
in 1921. 

After a ‘‘whistling’’ solo and an encore by 
a local performer with piano accompaniment, the 
president introduced J. F. Bryan, of LaSalle, 
Ill., secretary of the chamber of commerce of 
that place, who prepares the advertising for the 
campaigns that have been carried on by retail 
groups in Illinois and which were originated 
by the La Salle group. Mr. Bryan responded in 
an address setting forth the benefits of adver- 
tising and the need of it in the lumber industry 
just now, speaking substantially as already re 
ported in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in con- 


nection with the annual of the State association 
Feb. 22, 23 and 24. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bryan’s address 
President Hitchner said that, Mr. Bryan having 
set forth the advantages of advertising, he would 
ask W. F. Stevens, of LaSalle, Ill., to tell about 
the results of the campaign carried on by the 
LaSalle Lumbermen’s Club. 


Discuss Plan for Retail Lumber Advertising 


Mr. Stevens said that he and others of the 
LaSalle group had heard for so long the criti- 
cisms of the lumbermen that they had begun to 
feel that ‘‘somebody was handing them some- 
thing’’ and that it was time they handed some- 
thing back. They were accused of being profit- 
eers, of keeping the lien law on the books, to 
enable them to take a man’s home away from 
him if he did not pay for the material in it 
and of other deeds of similar import. 

Finally, this little group of lumbermen de- 
cided to start a county-wide publicity campaign 
on a cooperative plan. With the particulars of 
this plan readers are familiar thru numerous re- 
ports in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The re- 
sults, Mr. Stevens said, had been very satisfae- 
tory indeed and all the contributors to the fund 
were convinced that it was money wisely spent. 
As every advertisement carried the legend, ‘‘ For 
additional information see your lumberman, who 
will be glad to aid you with your building 
problems,’’ or that in substance, this brought 
numerous inquirers to the retailers’ offices and 
afforded opportunities to explain the reduction 
in the price of lumber, the relation of freight to 
retail prices and other faets on which the public 
needed enlightenment. In some quarters the 
contractors suspected a scheme to exclude them, 
but as the campaign progressed they. became 
convinced of its value to them as well as to the 
retailers. 

Mr. Stevens told somewhat in detail about the 
arrangement among the contributors to the pub- 
licity fund, the number of papers, the cost per 
paper and per yard, and after considerable dis- 
cussion and exchange of opinion between R, L. 
Jones, of Rockford, Mr. Bryan, Mr. Stevens, 
and Charles Sanders, of Ottawa, chairman of 
the State advertising committee, other dealers 
were asked to express their attitude toward the 
proposed campaign for the entire State. Most 
of those responding favored endorsing the pro- 
gram, but many were not prepared to make 
definite pledges. 

. Finally, on motion it was decided to take the 
pledges of those ready to make them and to 
appoint a committee consisting of representa- 
tives in each county in the elub’s territory to 
enlist the support of others and to work out the 
details regarding the papers to be used, the 
cost and the total to be subscribed by contrib- 
utors. 

COMMITTEE REPORTS 

The Chair next called for committees’ re- 
ports. A resolution was reported to extend the 
club’s influence both moral and financial to the 
State-wide publicity movement and to extend 
to all members an invitation to join in it. An- 
other resolution was offered thanking the La 
Salle Lumbermen’s Club, Mr. Bryan and Mr. 
Stevens for their efforts in behalf of the move- 
ment and thinking the Rockford dealers for their 
hospitality in entertaining the members. On 
motion all were adopted. 

President Hitchner then announced the per- 
sonnel of the advertising committee as follows: 

J. T. McGrath, Polo, for Ogle County; H. B. 
Zartman, Freeport, Stephenson County; Philip 
May, Rochelle, Ogle County ; N. H. Parsons, Rock- 
ford, Winnebago County; 8. A. Holcomb, Sycamore, 
Dekalb County; O. B. Wright, Belvidere, Boone 
County; J. A. Leu, Savanna, Carroll County, and 
Frank Taylor, Warren, Jo Daviess County. 

The nominating committee, Charles Reitsch, 
of Rockford, chairman, reported the following 
candidates: 

President—B. B. Hill, Freeport, Il. 

Vice president—S. A. Holcomb, Sycamore, IIl. 

Secretary-treasurer—G. B, Colton, Rockford, III. 

When the report was made Mr. Hill declined 
to act as president, declaring that he could not 
give the time to the work that it should have. 
H. B. Zartman, of Freeport, was then placed in 
nomination for president in Mr. Hill’s stead. 
Upon motion the report of the committee as 
amended was adopted and the candidates duly 
elected. The meeting then adjourned. 
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Hardwood Millmen Evolve Plan to Guide Industry 
in Serving Market Efficiently and Economically 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 7.—The third annual 
convention of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the Seelbach 
Hotel here, beginning today, and was charac- 
terized by a very large attendance, due to the 
situation confronting the organization growing 
out of the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
which so vitally affects the most important 
phases of its activities. 

The convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent R. M. Carrier, at 2 p. m., with the intro- 
duction of Mayor Huston Quin, who made a 
brief address of welcome to the assembled dele- 
gates and expressed his appreciation of the 
pleasure of coming in contact with what he 
termed ‘‘the best people in the land,’’ and the 
honor felt by the citizens of Louisville over 
the selection of their city as the place for their 
meeting. James KE. Stark, of James E. Stark 
& Co., Memphis, Tenn., gave a short response 
on behalf of the convention, stating that the 
organization was originally formed in Louisville 
and that all felt that no mistake was made in 
deciding upon it as their convention city. 

With these amenities concluded, President 
Carrier then opened the real business of the 
meeting with a few well chosen remarks, calling 
attention to problems surrounding the industry, 
and commending the work of the directors and 
their earnest efforts made to overcome them, 
and expressed the hope that the difficulties of 
the association would be solved in a satisfactory 
and business-like manner. 


Secretary Refers to Supreme Court Decision 


The report of J. M. Pritchard, secretary and 
manager, was then presented, and laid particu- 
lar stress upon the fact that the Government 
filed suit in 1920 to enjoin the compilation and 
dissemination of monthly reports containing 
statistics relative to the business, and the sub- 
sequent issuance of a permanent injunction by 
the Supreme Court forbidding the continuation 
of such practices on the part of the association. 
The secretary stated that the association had 
considered that it was not violating any law 
in so doing, and that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was a distinct shock to the organ- 
ization and its officers, but that the members 
were determined to observe the law and abide 
by the rulings of the court regardless of how 
unfair it might seem that the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association should be 
singled out as the object of such a proceeding. 

Reviews Work of Various Departments 


The work of the advertising department was 
described in considerable detail, which included 
the making of a motion picture film showing 
the various processes of hardwood manufacture 
from the stump to the finished product, which 
was completed at a cost of more than $7,000. 

The compilation of statistics covering the 
annual consumption of hardwood lumber by the 
various interests, and the benefits resulting 
therefrom thru assisting in conservation in some 
directions, and the extension of markets in oth- 
ers, were also outlined, and a review of the re- 
sults accomplished by the inspection depart- 
ment were also embodied in this report. In ad- 
dition to these Mr. Pritchard also described the 
efforts being made by the association to aid in 
the development of a national forestry policy, 
and gave a brief review of the Snell-McCormick 
and Capper bills now pending in Congress and 
the manner in which they would affect the hard- 
wood lumber industry. 

After reviewing these matters the report 
again reverted to the Supreme Court decision, 
stating that it had brought about a crisis in the 
hardwood lumber business, and expressed re- 
gret that the interests of this industry appar- 
ently could not receive the same consideration 
that had been given to labor unions and farm- 
ers in their efforts to obtain a modification of 
the policies of the government with respect to 
cooperative organizations. 

The financial statement of the association was 
made a part of the secretary’s report, and 


showed a satisfactory condition and an in- 
creased treasury balance over that existing at 
the time of the last meeting. 


Manager of Statistics Reviews Tax Work 

The report of F. R. Gadd, manager of statis- 
tics, was next submitted, and dwelt at length 
on the work accomplished under the open price 


‘ method and upon matters relating to income 


taxes, also the efforts made to secure more 
equitable treatment with reference to taxes 
upon stumpage and land values. The details of 
this report showed an immense amount of time 
spent and work done by this department and 
the valuable results obtained, also the impor- 
tance of statistics most essential to the proper 
conduct of the business without which satis- 
factory ends can not be accomplished. The 
difference between codperation and combina- 
tion was also discussed, and a strong appeal 
made for the former in the future work of the 
association. 


President Names Committees 


After this report was finished the president 
expressed his appreciation of the loyal support 
given by Messrs. Pricthard and Gadd during 
the last two years, and then named the follow- 
ing committees: 

Resolutions—M. W. Stark, American Column & 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio; Leon Isaacson, Yel- 
low Poplar Lumber Co., Coal Grove, Ohio; Max 
Miller, Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, Ark. 

Nominations—R. L. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Ralph May, May Bros., Memphis, 
Tenn.; John Raine, Meadow River Lumber Co., 
Rainelle, W. Va., and B. F. Dulweber, Kraetzer- 
Cured Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss. 


Producers See Improvement in Market 


Vice President Stark then announced that 
the most important matter before the conven- 
tion would be taken up, and also took occasion 
to express the opinion that the business situa- 
tion was improving and that within the next 
three months, or by the first of May, a much 
better condition would prevail. He stated that 
this conclusion was not only his own personal 
view, but was supported by others with whom 
he had talked who were amply capable of pass- 
ing on the subject. He also stated that he did 
not think business could be carried on advan- 
tageously under existing conditions, but that 
the great and pressing problem growing out of 
the Supreme Court decision had been solved in 
a perfectly legal manner, and introduced B. F. 
Dulweber, who he stated had been selected by 
the board of directors to explain the course 
decided upon to comply with that decision and 
at the same time accomplish the results de- 
signed, 


Separate Corporation May Furnish Statistics 


Mr. Dulweber stated that the most important 
question confronting the industry, or that it 
has ever had, is some means of collecting and 
disseminating statistical information in order 
properly to conduct the business, and to do this 
by lawful means or methods that the courts will 
approve. The board of directors have devoted 
a great deal of time to the consideration of this 
matter, and the committee appointed to go into 
the subject believes that all objections can be 
overcome by the plan worked out. The conclu- 
sion reached is that a corporation legally or- 
ganized is the best agency thru which such 
statistics should be compiled and disseminated, 
and it is recommended that this corporation be 
organized with a capital stock of $100,000, with 
the stock to be subscribed by those engaged in 
the industry or any others who may be interested 
in any way. The service rendered by the cor- 
poration would be available to both producers 
and consumers, and to any who wished to pay 
for it. Such a corporation would be entirely 


different from the association, as it would be 
strictly a business service corporation, and would 
supply its information not only to the lumber- 
men but to anyone who might be interested, and 
this feature would eliminate all objections which 
applied to the methods formerly used by the 


association. It is believed that it would not be 
necessary to call for more than 10 percent of 
the stock subscriptions when the corporation 
is organized to enable it to begin operation, and 
that the balance could be paid in as the needs 
of the business required until it became self 
sustaining. 


New Statistics Plan Is Vigorously Discussed 


The presentation of this plan was followed 
by a vigorous discussion, which was participated 
in by Messrs. Ralph May, W. M. Ritter, J. V. 
Stimson, B. B. Burns, E. O. Norman, and others. 
Attorney Boyle, counsel for the association, also 
gave a lengthy discussion of the features of the 
Supreme Court decision, and explained wherein 
the plan proposed would overcome all objections 
thus raised. Various details of the organiza- 
tion, such as an appropriate name, methods of 
operation ete. were discussed at considerable 
length, and the subject was then laid over for 
further consideration at the following session. 

The association members were entertained in 
the evening by an exhibition of the motion 
picture film illustrating the ‘‘Romance of 
Hardwoods,’’ which was followed by a ban- 
quet and an interesting vaudeville perform- 
ance furnished by talent drawn from some of 
the local theaters. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING 


Immediately after the convention was called 
to order, W. A. Babbitt, of South Bend, Ind., 
secretary of the National Association of Wood 
Turners and an officer of the Association of 
Wood Using Industries, delivered an address on 
‘‘The Proper Production and Utilization of 
Dimension Material,’’ which was illustrated by 
several carefully prepared charts. Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s paper follows in full: 


It is two years since I last addressed this asso- 
ciation, speaking on the same subject as my present 
assignment. Two years ago I came before you as 
a young enthusiast, right raw as to training, but 
enlisted in a great campaign for the scientific har- 
vesting and utilization of our forest resources. 
Picking out for my objective what I believed to be 
something easy, I discretely left to the heavy bat- 
talions the more serious undertakings. 

Today, I am here as a veteran, just “evacuated” 
from the trenches. I might admit that I am hard- 
boiled. I have been thrown over the top scores of 
times. Twenty-seven times have I been gassed. At 
least once a week for two years I have been blown 
up, and left to reassemble my scattered frame as 
best I could. I have trench feet. I will not speak 
of cooties. I have been decorated with the Cross 
with palms of the Legion of Nuts, and the only 
reason I am here instead of being in Washington 
lobbying for a bonus is because I found all standing 
room there taken; and had advice from inside 
sources that a lumberman doesn’t stand any show 
in Washington anyway. Yet, do you know, it takes 
two years or so in the trenches to fix in one’s 
heart as well as his head the basic truth that to 
undertake any constructive work for this big, blun- 
dering yet vision-led country of ours is a high 
calling of God! 


Pleasant Recollections 


Before I launch another attack on this problem 
of dimension stock, it is mighty pleasant to be able 
to recall that the first organized support offered to 
the standardization program of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wood Turners came from the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. When this 
propaganda first started, we had the cart before 
the horse. We thought that about all we had to do 
was to set up an exhibit of the facts in the case, 
and that immediately there would be a right reac- 
tion on the part of all parties at interest in this 
matter. We now realize that we were working on 
the wrong theory, our psychology was wrong. When 
I addressed this association the first time, I flat- 
tered myself that I had you all thinking, and to 
some extent thinking my way. The event shows, 
however, that most of you were not thinking, tho 
you thought you were. Actually, you were rear- 
ranging your prejudices against dimension stock 
to ward off this new attack. Mental checkers, not 
thinking. Not every lumberman is prejudiced, we 
will all admit, but outside oneself it is not so easy 
to pick another. Furthermore, it is perfectly plain 
that all wood users are prejudiced. I am in no posi- 
tion to deny the soft impeachment. 
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Questions Asked on Average Waste 

Here are two examples from my correspondence, 
to illustrate to what extent prejudice can eliminate 
thought and block progress. With suppressed in- 
dignation, one of the biggest hardwood lumbermen 
writes: ‘“‘Are we correct that this average waste, 
as figured by Mr. Babbitt, of approximately 60 
percent, would be transferred from the consumer 
to the manufacturers; and granting the tremen- 
dous saving in freight and handling, is there any 
other reason why the manufacturer can dispose 
of this waste to as good advantage as the consumer, 
who is usually situated to at least dispose of it for 
firewood?’ Even a furniture manufacturer is 
hardly justified in paying an average rate of 30 
eents a hundred pounds for firewood. 

Another lumberman writes of his experience with 
one of the largest manufacturers of high grade 
furniture: ‘We offered this party high grade well- 
seasoned dimension, as good as could be made, and 
precisely filling several of his major requirements. 
We guaranteed this stock in every way equal to 
dimension he was cutting from ‘selects and No. 1 
common.’ He admitted his stock cost him $90 a 
thousand board feet at the machine. But he would 
not consider mine at half that price.” 

It makes one think of the nigger on the merry- 
go-round. After he had spent all his money in a 
wild orgy of circumnavigation, he encountered his 
wife. Said she, “Nigger, Ise done been watchin’ 
you.s Youse gone spen’ yo’ money ridin’ an’ whar 
has you ben? No whar!” Prejudices naturally 
make merry-go-rounds of us all. We get motion 
without progress. But it is a big achievement to 
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stock with contempt, and as of small value. This 
idiotic old prejudice ignores the fact that not one 
foot of hardwood in a thousand is of any use to 
industry until it has first been reduced to dimen- 
sion. When it is reduced to dimension what earthly 
difference does it make what sort of board, log or 
tree proper dimension came from? Old Man 
Prejudice says that it makes all the difference in 
the world, its market value is only half its utility 
value! He is a liar. 

Again, there is our strong natural prejudice in 
favor of thinking and doing things according to 
our accustomed ways. It’s human nature. Psy- 
chologists show that the average man is unable to 
absorb fundamentally new ideas after he has 
passed his fifteenth birthday. Quite a few are that 
way many years prior to their fifteenth birthday. 
This proves the high economic value of funerals, 
Funerals prevent Yesterday from capturing To- 
morrow. We know the strength of this prejudice 
of habit. We insist on doing things in the old way ; 
we resist the moral and economic pressure which 
seeks to compel us to the same things in a new and 
better way. In this prejudice there is an element of 
justifiable fear that we might fail in the new way. 
Underestimate Difficulty of Marketing Problem 

Not to carry this analysis of prejudice too far, I 
may mention that we lumbermen undoubtedly are 
strongly prejudiced by our national foible of un- 
bounded and asinine conceit. The sage of Florida, 
ex-sage of Nebraska, told us of a mighty host of 
freemen, uncounted millions in fact, springing to 
arms between dawn and nightfall. When we ac- 
tually drew on every resource we had to pull this 











Standing, Left to Right—R. L. Jurden, Memphis, Tenn.; L. C. Bell, Columbus, Ohio; H. B. Weiss, 


Memphis, Tenn.; M. B. Cooper, Sardis, Miss.; B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; F. R. Gadd, 


Memphis, Tenn.; H. B. Curtin, Clarksburg, W. Va.; J. Graham Brown, Louisville, Ky.; W. E. 
DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio; B. F. Dulweber, Greenwood, 
Miss.; W. E. Dawkin, Ashland, Ky., and James E. Stark, Memphis, Tenn. Seated—Ralph 
May, Memphis, Tenn.; M. W. Stark, Columbus, Ohio, vice president of the association; R. M. 
Carrier, Sardis, Miss., president; W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; L. Isaacsen, Coal Grove, 


Ohio, and Fred Conn, Yazoo City, Miss. 


make the discovery that a “merry-go-round” gets 
one “no whar’’! 
Merchandising Problem of Dimension 

As I view this occasion, what we most want is a 
hew viewpoint on the problems of our industry. 
Accordingly,I have no intention at this time to go 
into details of technical or merchandising prob 
lems connected with the dimension stock program. 
My effort will be to give you a vision of this great 
and revolutionary undertaking as a whole. We have 
discovered that the technique of producing dimen- 
sion is more complex and different than the pro- 
duction of commercial lumber. We have discovered 
that the merchandising problem of dimension is not 
a problem for a novice in salesmanship. The root 
of all these difficulties, however, is in the human 
factor—difficulties which make all technical prob- 
lems seem as a-b-e. 

{ referred to the dimension stock program as a 
revolutionary undertaking. This is a correct de- 
scription, as you will agree before I finish. It will 
help us to break clean and clear of our prejudices 
to remember that any undertaking which is revolu- 
tionary deserves the close and candid. attention of 
any man whose business is to be revolutionized, or 
is liable to be revolutionized. Standardized dimen- 
sion will revolutionize, is revolutionizing both the 
softwood and hardwood industries. A later occa- 
S1on may serve to discuss the problem of softwoods. 
Now we must keep our attention on hardwoods. 


Straight, Clear Thinking Needed 


Men, we must do straight, clear thinking here 
today. Hoary old prejudices of all sorts must step 
down and out. I have in mind a few particular 
Prejudices which must go now. The word preju- 
‘lice means “to judge before one hears the evi- 
dence.” Here is one particular imbecile prejudice. 
It is the prejudice against dimension stock because 
it is a product of conservation. The average maker 
aud user of dimension is prone to regard dimension 


easy stunt, we found that the war did not last 
long enough to furnish one modern weapon, not 
even a hand grenade, to arm this host, which, but 
for our Allies, would, have been as futile for mili- 
tary purposes as a boy-scout outfit. This same Old 
Man Prejudice has been working overtime to frus- 
trate the dimension stock program. Don’t accuse 
me of lecturing, for I emphatically include myself 
in this indictment. We have underestimated the 
difficulty of this job. We have called it the proper 
field of backwoods portable sawmill, with the faulty 
and often worthless output of these mills staring at 
us reproachfully, in testimony that it takes more 
technical skill and better manufacturing facilities 
to make standard dimension than it does to make 
first-class lumber. We have underestimated the 
difficulty of the marketing problem. Partly due to 
bad trade conditions, but largely due to stupid, 
blundering salesmanship, lumbermen who have made 
standard dimension this last season have regis- 
tered about as complete a failure as one could 
well conceive, not only in moving their production, 
but also in getting less than 50 percent of the cost 
to produce this stock. Many are the doleful tales 
that have come to my desk, not a few of which 
sternly hold me responsible for the situation. 
Particularly have we underestimated the eco- 
nomic significance of this program of standardized 
dimension stock. Moreover, I am sure we have all 
largely failed to realize the sociological conse- 
quences which will follow as surely as the program 
of standard dimension is made effective. With your 
permission I shall devote the balance of my time 
to these controlling considerations. It is vastly 
important that we all get an adequate idea of the 
size of this job, and its far reaching and revolu- 
tionary effect on industrial conditions, and as an 
inevitable consequence, on social conditions. 


Transportation, Key to New Era 


Our starting point is transportation. Transpor- 
tation has always been fundamental to social prog- 


ress. Wherever conquering civilizations have zone 
they have gone on good roads. The Union Pacific 
railroad is probably the greatest piece of construc- 
tive statesmanship since the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. America can put food into fam- 
ine stricken districts of Russia and China more 
cheaply and speedily than neighboring provinces 
in the same countries. 


The key to the new era is still transportation. 
To assume that the present high rates for carriage 
of low-grade freights is the sole or principal factor 
is not warranted. For we have not only the factor 
of rates but also of distance. In our industry the 
length of haul is rapidly increasing. Neither one 
alone, but both combined have forced an issue which 
must be met. How shall we meet it? 


In South Bend we have the huge cabinet shops 
of the Singer Sewing Machine Co. Why are these 
shops in South Bend? Because but a few years ago 
South Bend was in the heart of an “inexhaustible’”’ 
supply (to use Secretary Fall’s description) of 
white oak, black walnut, white ash, hard maple 
and other choice hardwoods. Now the supplies of 
this cabinet plant come from the far South, where 
its sawmills are located. The South Bend plant 
is merely an assembling plant for the dimension 
output of these distant mills. 


Utilization of Hardwood Tree’s Cubic Contents 


Before I attempt to suggest how we shall meet 
the transportation crisis, I wish to get before you 
two graphic pictures of the economic forces that 
are compelling us to take action without delay. 


First, may I ask you to give renewed considera- 
tion to the chart on 100 percent utilization of the 
cubic contents of a hardwood tree. As the explana- 
tory footnote states, most of the work on this 
chart was done by the Forest Products Laboratory. 
But the “stinger’’ was developed by the engineers 
of the National Association of Wood Turners. This 
“stinger” shows that in actual wood fabrication, 
on the basis of present methods, only 17 percent 
of the tree is utilized. After allowing as much as 
you please for fuel utilization, the fact remains that 
here is a simply monstrous waste. Old Man Preju- 
dice now rises to remark: “This waste is neces- 
sary and it can not be prevented.” It has pre- 
viously been observed that Old Man Prejudice is 
a liar. 


Factors of Waste and Utilization 


The second picture which I wish to get before 
you is the unpublished chart, prepared by the en- 
gineers of my office, on the freight wastes involved 
in our present method of marketing the output of 
a typical hardwood tree. The average lumber rate 
is figured at 30 cents. The factors of waste and 
utilization are figured on very broad and extensive 
runs. Against the high average of top cuts in gum 
we have to place the absence of such cuts in several 
other hardwoods, especially second growth stump- 
age. The freight waste is so enormous on low 
grades that on this day and date over 50 percent of 
all the hardwood lumber in this country is value- 
less, except as some neighboring flooring mill or 
other dimension operation is able to utilize a small 
portion. Under the combined economic pressure of 
wasteful harvesting of the forest crop, long hauls 
and high rates, I dare make the assertion that we 
are not utilizing 10 percent of the contents of our 
trees. The lumber industry itself wavers on the 
verge of disaster. How can we hope to succeed in 
such flagrant violation of all the established laws 
of business? What are we going to do with our 
No. 3 common? It makes up 35 to 40 percent of 
our output, and seems to be on the increase, year 
by year. 

The other side of this picture is shown by a 
third graphic chart. This has been published in 
all the lumber journals. The point of this chart 
is that it shows that $100 worth each of the four 
commercial grades of hardwoods have substantially 
the same utility value at the producing sawmill. 
Roughly speaking, $100 worth of No. 3 common will 
cut as much clear and clear one face as $100 worth 
of FAS. If the producing sawmill is properly con- 
nected with a modern utilization plant, the exces- 
sive waste produced by cutting No. 3 common to a 
standardized dimension will fully pay the extra 
costs involved. We do not have to go outside the 
middle West for full proof of the accuracy of this 
statement. 


A Remarkable Forecast 


Remembering what has been done in the Singer 
cabinet plant at South Bend, and by many a similar 
operation, it ought to be easy for us to combine 
these three pictures into a composite picture which 
will clearly show what must take place in the hard- 
wood industry, and that this inevitable revolution 
of industrial practices spells OPPORTUNITY in 
capital letters. Instead of describing this picture 
in my words, I will give you my recollection of the 
picture as described by the sales manager of one 
of your largest member companies. Said he: “Mr. 
Babbitt, the irresistible logic of the dimension 
stock program demands that hardwood lumber oper- 
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ators shall not only transfer the bulk of their 
operations to the production of standardized di- 
mension stock, but they must go further. They 
must proceed to manufacture the most common 
units used in wood fabricating plants, and ship 
these units ready for assembly and finish.’”’ Little 
need be added to this remarkable forecast, except 
to point out some of the more important byproducts 
of such an industrial evolution—or shall we say 
revolution ? 

From an economic point of view, I believe I have 
said enough about the possibilities of high conserva- 
tion of the forest crop. These sawmill centers, both 
hardwood and softwood mills, will also be centers 
for the production of wood distillates, paper pulp, 
wood insulate and similar conservation products, 
which no doubt will be coéperatively produced. 


Benefits from Program of Conservation 


Important as all these are, even more important 
is the fact that the realization of such a program 
of conservation will forthwith put the hardwood 
lumber industry on a continuous production basis. 
It means that with continuous production there 
will be a steady liquidation of overhead. Logging 
operations will cease to be a risky adventure, and 
will be controlled by a known instead of a hoped- 
for market. 

A further economic gain will be in the stabiliza- 
tion of mill labor by means of steady employment. 
Moreover, a very large amount of labor will become 
available from the families of these employees. In 
other words, each considerable hardwood operation 
would be the hometown of a stable and indus- 
trious population, where the highest ideals of citi- 
zenship are most easily established. On the other 
hand, to the same extent that these industrial cen- 
ters are built up for the production of these pri- 
mary units, will there be a corresponding demo- 
bilization of the urban labor which is now per- 
forming the labor for this class of production in 
congested urban centers, 


Applying Sound Economics to Lumber Problem 


President Harding, voicing the alarm of every 
student of sociology, has repeatedly called atten- 
tion to the necessity of bringing about a redistri- 
bution of the population of this country. Not only 
the numbers, but the kind and character of these 
congested populations, contributes to the gravity 
of this menace. By its very nature, the steel indus- 
try will always be productive of dangerous conges- 
tion. But the wood industry, steel’s chief com- 
petitor for labor, fares best beside the sawmill and 
in the shadow of the forests from which its raw 
material comes. As a speaker pointed out recently 
at a congressional hearing, if one would look for 
the maximum of average prosperity and solid citi- 
zenship, he will find it where, as in the hill country 
of New England, barren as it seems, most villages 
have comfortable woodworking industries, flanked 
by farms, with forest-clad ridges round about. 

It may seem surprising to some of this company 
to discover that our consideration of the standard- 
ized dimension project in its larger significance, 
has led us out of the field of economics into the 
highlands of ethical vision, aspiration and achieve- 
ment. It is true that money is the root of all evil. 
But the production of wealth—meaning economic 
goods—is always a blessing. Sound economics is 
the workaday aspect of sound ethics and sound 
religion. Consequently, it was inevitable that our 
attempt to apply sound economics to this, our 
problem of producing wealth, should not only place 
us in vital contact with the great constructive 
issues of the new era of peace, but should also lead 
us to the door of a great opportunity to share 
finely, possibly in a large way, in the supreme task 
of restoring the firm bases of society. Is it not 
safe to say that no man, or group of men, can work 
for the establishment of any right condition among 


fellowmen, and not have an occasional glory glimpse. 


of the truth that the Great God who marks the 
sparrow’s fall is working along the same lines, 
and to the same purpose? 


Adopt Plan to Form Statistical Corporation 


After the conclusion of Mr. Babbitt’s talk, 
Mr. Dulweber moved that the plan for 
the reorganization of the association thru the 
formation of the corporation proposed by the 
board of directors be adopted, and without 
further discussion this motion was seconded 
and earried by the unanimous vote of the mem- 
bers present. It appeared that the membership 
had given ‘the subject thoro consideration, 
and agreed that it presented the most prac- 
tical solution of the difficulties resulting from 
the Supreme Court’s decision, as there was not 
a dissenting voice raised against the adoption 
of the plan. 

J. H. Hines, of Memphis, in speaking of the 
matter after the vote was taken, stated that 
the lumber industry was more at sea than any 


other; that immediate steps for the conserva- 
tion of the remaining timber supply were 
necessary on account of its rapid depletion; 
and that the reason why the association had 
failed was because of the lack of knowledge 
on the part of the public of what the lumber- 
men were trying todo. He further stated that 
the plan adopted would be helpful in many 
ways to overcome this disadvantage, and that 
he heartily endorsed the proposition and 
pledged every resource at his command toward 
carrying it thru. 

James E. Stark moved that the name 
‘American Hardwood Institute (Inc.),’’ be 
selected for the new corporation, and upon 
a vote of the members this was adopted. 
After this was done, President Carrier ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the board of direc- 
tors for the vote of confidence which had been 
given to their work. 


Attorney-General Considers New Plan 


M. W. Stark called the attention of the con- . 


vention to the following dispatch from Wash- 
ington, which appeared in the morning papers, 
and which was read from the platform: 


Attorney-General Daugherty will be glad to re- 
ceive any plan fir the new organization to super- 
sede the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation which representatives of that organization 
may care to lay before him. This statement was 
made by Mr. Daugherty when his attention was 
called to the report from Louisville that the board 
of directors of the association had recommended 
that the present organization disband, and that a 
new association be formed comprising manufac- 
turers, timber owners and other branches of the 
industry, which would collect statistics and dis- 
tribute them to the public and engage in other 
association work. 

Until the entire new plan is laid before the 
attorney-general he will not be in a position to 
comment on it in any way. No surprise was occa- 
sioned here over the recommendation of the board 
of directors of the hardwood association that the 
old organization disband. In fact, some such step 
was anticipated in view of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the hardwood case. This was 
about the only course the association could take 
under the circumstances. 

The new association can not receive a clean bill 
of health until full and complete information is 
made available to the Department of Juustice. 


Sash and Door President Approves Plan 


A short address was then given by W. P. 
Wilson, of W. A. Wilson & Sons, Wheeling, W. 
Va., president of the Wholesale Sash & Door 


Association. Mr. Wilson stated that he at- 
tended the convention in a personal capacity 
only, and in the course of his remarks gave 
his thoto approval of the plan proposed, pre- 
dicting that it would greatly extend the useful- 
ness of the organization. He further stated 
that the hardwood association was carrying 
the burden for other associations, as the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court seemed to take all 
of the props out from under association work, 
but that he believed the plan proposed would 
place the hardwood industry at the front and 
mark the way for others to avoid the difficul- 
ties which it had encountered. 


Association Activities Benefit General Public 


He also gave a brief review of the develop- 
ment of business from the earliest period of 
history, and showed how the importance of the 
business man was gradually asserted. He 
pointed out that the United States has always 
been a commercial nation, and how its wealth 
and commerce grew on account of its opportu- 
nities, until the centralization of wealth be- 
came a menace and resulted in the enactment 
of the Sherman antitrust law, which he termed 
a great constructive measure which brought 
greater security to everyone engaged in busi- 
ness than he would have had otherwise. He 
further stated that the problem now was, how 
to carry on association work in accordance 
with its provisions, and that the man who does 
not participate and believe in such work was 
more likely to ask excessive prices for his 
product than one who is better informed. 
That business is the backbone of the nation, 
and what is needed is to teach the public that 
the purpose of association work is to learn how 


such business can be conducted most econom- 
ically for all concerned. 


Committee Appointed to Incorporate Company 


After Mr. Wilson’s talk was finished, Presi- 
dent Carrier appointed the following commit- 
tee of nine, to carry out the organization of 
the new corporation: 


James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

M. W. Stark, American Column & Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. B. Burns, C. L. Ritter Lumber Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

R. L. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Ralph May, May Bros., Memphis. 

B. F. Dulweber, Kraetzer-Cured Lumber Co., 
Greenwood, Miss. 

C. H. Sherrill, Sherrill Hardwood Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

F. K. Conn, Bayou Land & Lumber Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


The committee on nominations recommended 
that the present officers be retained until the 
reorganization was complete, with the follow- 
ing exceptions, who were named to fill vacan- 
c1es$ 

Treasurer—C. M. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Lum- 
ber Co. 

Directors—E. K. Mahan, Paytona Lumber Co., 
Huntington, W. Va.; W. B. Chapman, Chapman- 
Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., and J. G. 
Brown, W. P. Brown & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Resolutions Adopted by Convention 


J. H. Townshend, manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, offered a resolu- 
tion recommending that all provisions of the 
Transportation Act and the Adamson law, 
which had a tendency to maintain unduly high 
railroad wages and thus prevent a reduction of 
rates to a more nearly normal basis be re- 
pealed, and upon motion made by James E. 
Stark, seconded by Mr. Fry, the resolution was 
adopted. 

M. W. Stark, chairman of the resolutions 
committee, presented its report, and this was 
also adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
convention, as follows: 


Urge Reduction of Governmental Tax Burdens 


WHEREAS, The industries of America, and more 
especially the lumber industry, have not as yet 
recovered from the economic and commercial dis- 
location that is the inevitable aftermath of war. 
If this nation is to escape the menace of wide- 
spread unrest among all classes of our people, 
business conditions must improve, and this more 
especially as to our basic industries. Unrest, due 
to lack of work, creates the soil that breeds all 
forms of radical and disloyal theories. All thought- 
ful Americans earnestly hope that this unhealthy 
situation may be avoided. In this connection it is 
proper to state that business conditions can not 
improve, nor can our industrial problem be solved, 
as long as both State and Federal governments 
continue to pile up additional tax burdens; and 


WHEREAS, The existing tax burdens are already 
so heavy that industry can scarcely survive, never- 
theless at each new session of Congress and State 
assemblies new tax burdens are added to the tax 
overload. It should be manifest that there is a 
limit to the capacity of industry to absorb taxes 
and still exist. That limit has been reached, if 
not exceeded. To continue to add tax burdens 
simply means ruin; therefore be it 


Resolved, By the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, that it is a patriotic and un- 
questioned duty of Congress and all State assem- 
blies to cut down in all ways possible governmental 
expenditures to the end that, instead of increasing 
new tax burdens, those that now exist be lessened: 
and that the secretary of this association is directed 
to send a copy of this resolution to members of 
Congress and all members of State assemblies now 
in session, 


Thanks for Hospitality in Louisville 


WHEREAS, The Louisville Hardwood Club and the 
lumbermen of Louisville generally have placed all 
visiting lwmbermen under a debt of gratitude due 
to thei . ifailing courtesy and generosity; there- 
fore be it 

Resol »c¢d, That this convention express its thanks 
to these Louisville friends. In this connection the 
convention desires to make special reference to 
J. G. Brown, who has set a new standard in the 
fine art of es There is just one detail 
of hospitality friend Graham overlooked. He 
failed personally to serve coffee to each visiting 
member before breakfast. Aside from this over- 
sight, if he has neglected anything that would tend 
to make us more comfortable and feel we were 
more than welcome to this fine city, the oversight 
has as yet not oe itself. Time can never 
dim the memory of Graham Brown’s generous and 
wholehearted effort to make this meeting a happy 
as well as useful occasion. There were those with- 
in our membership who had strong preference for 
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their favorite cities; however, all now rejoice that 
we came to Louisville. More power to friend 
Brown and may he live long and prosper! 


Conservation Should Respect Private Rights 


WHEREAS, All recognize the outstanding need of 
conserving in every way possible the remaining 
forest stand of the United States. Judgment as 
well as patriotism prompt support to every reason- 
able effort to eliminate waste and conserve our 
timber heritage. Unfortunately, this problem is 
clouded by a disposition in certain quarters to 
eriticise lumber manufacturers and place on their 
shoulders the charge that this wastage of this 
great natural resource is due to their selfishness 
and greed. Those who seek to poison the public 
mind by spreading this propaganda do so either thru 
malice or ignorance. No industry has contributed 
more to the upbuilding and progress of our com- 
mon community than has the lumber industry ; 
and 

WHEREAS, The charge that lumbermen wickedly 
waste and destroy their own capital asset, carries 
its own refutation. The only waste that takes 
place in the woods or mill is due to competitive 
conditions that the laws of the land prohibit cor- 
recting. The lumbermen stand ready and anxious 
to give their support to any forestry legislation 
that will be helpful to the public and future gen- 
erations. In this connection, be it understood, 
however, that altho lumbermen stand ready to 
earry their just proportion of tax or other burden 
incident to any legislative program that may be 
worked out, nevertheless they insist that their pri- 
vate property rights be respected and this in har- 
mony with constitutional guaranty ; and 

WHEREAS, If Congress were considering the 
proposition of conserving our food source supply, 
and in this connection the property rights of the 
farmer became involved, no one would question the 
constitutional impropriety of confiscating the farm- 
er’s property in the interest of public welfare. If 
public interest is to be served it can not be so 
served at the expense of private property. In good 
morals the public should, and under the law must, 
carry that burden; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the hardwood branch of the lum- 
ber industry stands ready to support any feasible 
program looking to the conservation of our remain- 
ing timber stands. However, such programs must 
not invade private property rights of the citizen, 
be he lumberman or farmer. 

Appreciation for Support of Trade Press 

WHEREAS, During the last two years the lumber 
trade press has generously championed the cause 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in all ways possible publicity has been given 


to the truth touching the basic issues involved’ 


in the legal controversy between the Government 
and the association membership. The members of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are not unmindful of the clean and courageous 
attitude taken by the trade press during the diffi- 
cult period thru which we have passed. Thru no 
other agency could the lumbermen pass on to the 
industry and the public the truth in face of the 
great mass of comment indulged by those who were 
not informed touching the unique economic status 
of the hardwood industry ; also as to the basic facts 
in the record of the case itself; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association desires to take this occasion 
to express its highest appreciation to those trade 
papers that proved their loyalty in the hour of 
trouble. 
Would Restore Railroads’ Freedom of Contract 


WHEREAS, In September, 1916, the so called 
Adamson law was enacted hurriedly and necessarily 
without proper investigation, and under threat of 
strike, ostensibly as 8-hour legislation which in- 
creased the wages of railroad employees and op- 
erating expenses of the railroads approximately 
one hundred million dollars per annum, and took 
from the managers the control of their labor; and 

WHEREAS, Suubsequently the Government took 
over the operation of the roads, and vested control 
of them in a director general, who encouraged the 
railroad employees to seek increase in wages and 
the nonunion employees to join unions, and further 
granted increases in wages to railroad employees 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars; and 


WHEREAS, Subsequent legislation and the so 
called “national agreements” have further heavily 
increased operating expenses and have prevented 
proper recognition of constantly changing costs 
and conditions of labor, with the result that the 
carriers are now compelled to pay much more than 
is paid for similar classes of work in other indus- 
tries, and have prevented the carriers from secur- 
ing proper efficiency and curtailing expenses, and 
have further prevented the carriers from adjusting 
their rates of pay and making individual contracts 
with their own employees; and 

WHEREAS, In justice to the great b W of labor 
and hr gn nm in outside industries, thy wages of 
railroad employees should be also revised ; and 


WHEREAS, It is impossible under existing rail 
rates for the hardwood manufacturers to ship their 
logs for any considerable distance to the mills, or 
to dispose of the lower grades produced by them 
to the consuming markets; and 


WHEREAS, It is impossible to operate mills un- 
less logs can be shipped to the mills and a mar- 
ket can be found for the said lower grades at a 
Price which will net the manufacturers something 
near the cost of the production; and 

WHEREAS, Lumber and forest products have 
heretofore constituted a very considerable part of 
the traffic of the railroads and have been among 
the best revenue producers of said roads; and 


WHEREAS, The Interstate Commerce Commission 


in the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association case 
has recently ordered slight reductions in the said 
rates on lumber, but which are not sufficient to 
increase the movement; and 


WHEREAS, It is essential for the hardwood in- 
dustry and for the railroads that these rates be 
reduced, so as to permit traffic to move; now there- 
fore be it 


Resolved, By the members of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, in convention as- 
sembled, to petition the President and Congress 
of the United States to repeal such legislation 
enacted subsequent to September, 1916, as pre- 
vents or restricts the carriers from making indi- 
vidual contract and adjusting their rates of pay 
and hours of service with employees, and that 
pending such legislation the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be urged to establish rates on the said 
hardwood producers which will permit the move- 
ment and increase the carriers’ revenues. 


Thanks Attorneys for Efforts for Association 


WHEREAS, The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the United States vs. American Column 
& Lumber Co. is an illustration, as this association 
views it, of the way in which a miscarriage of 
justice may result, even at the hands of so honor- 
able and august a tribunal; and 


WHEREAS, We can not escape the conviction that 
the court, for which we have the profoundest ad- 
miration and respect and to whose decisions we 
patriotically and submissively bow, fell into error 
thru a misconception and misunderstanding of the 
facts of the case as disclosed by the record, which 
was unfortunately but unavoidably voluminous and 
highly technical, which difficulties seem not to 
have been overcome by the very able presentation 
made of the association’s case; and 

WHEREAS, The association was ably represented 
by L. C. Boyle, assisted by G. Carroll Todd, who 
displayed courage, zeal, industry and fidelity, and 
conducted the case with great ability and profound 
learning ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That notwithstanding the untoward 
result, the association is glad to make ungrudging 
recognition of the high character of the ability 
displayed in the conduct of the case, and to express 
to them its great appreciation of their services, 
and to assure them that our confidence in them is 
unshaken and unimpaired. 

Other resolutions expressed appreciation and 
thanks for the souvenirs furnished by E. C. 
Atkins & Co. (Ine.) and for the diligent and 
efficient publicity given to the proceedings by 
the Louisville press, and the association’s grati- 
tude to the Hotel Seelbach for its courteous 
service. 


Mr. Stark also offered a motion providing 
that the funds remaining in the treasury of the 
association and its present offices and organ- 
ization be placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee of nine engaged in the organization of 
the new corporation, to be used in any manner 
considered advisable to accomplish that end, 
and this proposal was carried without discus- 
sion or dissent. 

There being no further business before the 
convention, President Carrier then declared 
the meeting adjourned. 


DISCUSS STANDARDIZED DIMENSION 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 8.—An interesting 
aftermath of the annual convention of the 
American Hardwood Manufacturer’s Associa- 
tion occurred tonight when a small but earnest 
group of manufacturers gathered in the writ- 
ing room of the Seelbach Hotel and for more 
than an hour conferred with W. A. Babbitt, 
secretary of the National Association of Wood 
Turners, on the question of manufacturing 
standardized dimension. This is a subject to 
which Mr. Babbitt and his organization have 
given much thought within the last two years, 
and one in which manufacturers of hardwood 
lumber are taking a constantly growing interest. 
Mr. Babbitt explained to this group some of the 
difficult problems that are met and that will 
have to be overcome before this matter can be 
worked out on a satisfactory basis, these prob- 
lems affecting both the producer of hardwoods 
and manufacturers who fabricate their product. 
There is much skepticism to be overcome before 
hardwood manufacturers generally will come 
to the point where they will accept in toto 
the ideas advanced by Mr. Babbitt, but he 
feels much encouraged over the interest that 
has been manifested, and was frank to say 
to this group that the members of the Ameri- 
ean Hardwood Manufacturer’s Association 
were the only ones that had evidenced a willing- 
ness to codperate with his organization in 
developing this idea of a more general manu- 
facture of standardized dimension. 





A View of Dimension Stock Proposals 


Hardwood lumbermen are vitally inter- 
ested in the suggestions being made for 
the production of clear dimension for fac- 
tory, and particularly furniture factory, 
use. What these proposals mean to the 
hardwood producer, in the opinion of one 
prominent hardwood manufacturer, is out- 
lined in the accompanying article— 
Epitor. 


I have heard and read a good deal lately 
about dimension stock, but from my point of 
view most of the advocates are barking up 
the wrong tree. It looks like a case of saving 
their own skin at the expense of the other 
fellow’s. I haven’t heard the practical saw- 
mill man say much about it yet, but this prop- 
osition must certainly take his interests into 
consideration if it is going to work success- 
fully. More than this, in order to be worth 
while at all it must show a good many other 
advantages over the present practices, and one 
of the most important is that it shall be in the 
interest of conservation. 

It seems to me that the Government today 
in making its surveys of dimension used in 
the furniture business, is laying a great deal of 
stress on standardization and is overlooking to 
a great extent the conservation feature. Per- 
haps I can best make my point by asking the 
question, ‘‘ Where does the isolated sawmill 
come in on this deal?’’ Most of the propa- 
ganda to date has been for dimension mills lo- 
cated at convenient central points that would 
work the seasoned low grades from nearby 
sawmills into accurately sized pieces ready for 
the furniture lathe. This plan might help a 
little, provided said dimension mills were 
cooperatively owned by said nearby sawmills 
—it might help to bring a reasonable return 
for the seasoned low grades, but it comes far 
from accomplishing what should and could be 
advantageously brought about. If such a di- 
mension mill were run with outside capital 


no benefit whatever would accrue to the saw- 
mill. 

But let me ask the same question in another 
way, and in doing so I frankly admit that I 
am looking out for my own ‘‘skin’’ a little, but 
I am also going to try to show that considera- 
tion for the isolated sawmill entails the 
greater benefit to the woodworking establish- 
ment and to the proposition of conservation. 
The question is, ‘‘How will these centralized 
dimension mills benefit a sawmill man like 
myself with two or three medium sized mills 
located back on the banks of the Styx?’’ There 
are thousands in the same predicament that 
I am. My answer is that they would hurt 
rather than help, and in hurting mills of this 
character the woodworker would be deprived 
of a valuable source of supply, and the waste 
which the industry is trying to overcome would 
go on apace. 


I think most of our good dimension friends 
are on the wrong track. Their approach should 
begin with the proposition, ‘‘What can be 
done to enable the sawmill man to ship us 
from his product the clear stock that under 
the present wasteful system and high trans- 
portation costs is being thrown into the hopper 
and destroyed?’’ 


In an approach from this angle what bene- 
fits do we see in the offing? First, (and I 
feel that we have all been guilty in not plac- 
ing this consideration first in more instances) 
comes the prevention of waste—conservation. 
Second, the woodworking factory would find 
an increased supply of its raw material. Third, 
the sawmill would have a market for much ma- 
terial that is now rotting in the woods or is 
consumed in the fire box. Fourth, a new 
article would be introduced for transporta- 
tion. 

What will accomplish all this? The cen- 
tralized dimension mill using the lower grades 


(Concluded on page 67) 
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Benefits of Compulsory Arbitration Emphasized at 
Annual of American Wholesale Lumber Association 


A representative gathering of wholesalers 
from all parts of the country faced President 
J. H. Burton when he called the second annual 
convention of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association to order at 10:30 Thursday fore- 
noon, March 9. Later arrivals materially aug- 
mented the attendance. There were present 
wholesalers from the Pacific coast and the 
South, as well as from the Atlantic seaboard, 
tho naturally the middle West was the most 
numerously represented. All sessions of the 
convention were held in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

After an appropriate and impressive invoca- 
tion by Frederick F. Shannon, D. D., pastor of 
Central Church, Chicago, Frank H. Burnaby ex- 
tended the welcome of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, of which he is president, to 
the visiting wholesalers. 

Mr. Burnaby briefly sketched the history of 
the local association, saying that the charter 
under which it operates dates back over fifty 
years, and that the organization embraces in its 
membership practically every lumber firm, or 
allied interest, in Chicago and vicinity, the total 
membership being well over three hundred. The 
members of the association handle, at a con- 
servative estimate, 80 to 90 percent of all the 
lumber unloaded in Chicago. He assured the 
wholesalers that if they would visit the associa- 
tion’s quarters in the Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing they would not only receive a cordial wel- 
come from Secretary 8. F. D. Meffley and the 
other officials and directors, but there also would 
be a possibility of their making a trade, either 
purchase or sale, of anything from a lath to a 
ship’s spar, only carloads of knotholes being 
barred, 

Address of the President 

President Burton then addressed the conven- 
tion. He expressed the conviction that the ac- 
cumulation of wealth is not the chief goal in 
life, but that the greatest blessings come from 
the friends one makes. A bond of sympathy 
naturally exists between men in the same line 
of business. During the year and a half that 
he has been president, meeting officers, directors 
and members from all parts of the country, 
‘“friendships have been formed,’’ said Mr. Bur- 
ton, ‘‘that will go with me thru life.’’ He 
spoke feelingly of the loss sustained by the as- 
sociation and the lumber fraternity at large by 
the death, last month, of Waldo E. Holmes, of 
the Pacific Fir Co., Seattle, who at the time of 
his death was second vice president of the asso- 
ciation. President Burton expressed his con- 
viction that the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association now is an assured success. ‘‘I con- 
sider it a great privilege and honor to have been 
its first president,’’ said he, ‘‘and I feel con- 
fident that the association will continue to grow 
and prosper, because of its purposes, its con- 
structive policies, its economic necessity, and 
the character of its members.’’ His address 
follows in part: 

As you all know, the creation of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association was deemed of vital 
importance in order that the wholesaler should be- 
-come established and take his place nationally in 
the economic scheme of things to which he is en- 
titled. His position, largely through the influence 
of this association is now an assured fact. The 
wholesaler of lumber is today recognized to an 
extent never before known. Our association is 
consulted in all matters of national and interna- 
tional importance in which the distribution and 
sale of lumber is a factor. 

The purposes of our organization, as I see them, 
are to codperate to the fullest possible extent with 
the manufacturers, retailers and buyers of lumber: 
to promote trade extension in every practicable 
way by exploiting the use of lumber and timber 
where it can and should properly be used. So 
far as I know, there is no concerted effort being 
made to promote the sale or use of lumber or 
wood products either in this or any other country. 
It is, therefore, not unreasonable that other build- 
ing products are making great inroads in the uses 
for which lumber is especially adapted. 

The wholesaler has no real interest in the 
fixation of prices or in any combination that would 
remotely have an imterest in that purpose. He 
is interested, .however, in increasing the volume 
.of sales, in standardization of manufacture. and 


in the creation of a market for lumber and wood 
products where they are not now being used to 
the fullest practicable extent. He is interested 
in finding and creating markets for waste material 
which now goes into the slab pit. He sends his 
emissaries to the far corners of the earth for the 
purpose of introducing lumber and creating markets 
which have heretofore not existed for the American 
manufacturer, and in that work he feels justified 
in asking for and receiving the fullest possible co- 
operation on the part of the manufacturer and 
our Government. Much has been accomplished 
along that line during the last year. 


Transportation and Standardization 

The American Wholesale Lumber Association has 
no particular preference for any species of wood 
or any method of transportation, but we do feel 
that ultimately the prewar parities in railroad 
transportation should be reéstablished. As an 
instance of what I have in mind, before the war 
there existed in certain territories preferential 
rates from mills to seaports favoring coastwise 
and export shipments of lumber and timber. In 
other words, the rates from mills in a given ter- 
ritory to ports for domestic consumption at those 
ports might have been 12 cents a hundred pounds, 
whereas the rates to ports for export or coastwise 
domestic water transportation would perhaps have 
been 8 or 9 cents per one hundred pounds, Today 
the situation, in many instances, is reversed. The 
rates to ports for coastwise and export shipment 
are higher than the rates from the mills to ports 
for domestic consumption. This is a matter which 
should engage the attention of the lumber industry 
as a whole, with a view toward maximum distribu- 
tion at minimum cost. 

During 1921, approximately 250,000,000 feet 
of lumber moved from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
coast by water, whereas two years prior to that, 
practically none of that business existed. The 
volume of lumber shipped from the Gulf and from 
south Atlantic States by water during the year 
1921 was largely in excess of similar movements 
during the proceding two years. The point I 
wish to make is that if all rates from mill manu- 
facturing points to seaports for water shipments, 
both for export and domestic coastwise trade, were 
standardized or equalized, it would increase the 
volume of shipments by water transportation, be- 
cause of the fact that the all-rail freight rates now 
in existence are in many cases prohibitive and re- 
strict the volume of lumber business possible to 
be done, 

Those of us who have been in business for many 
years have witnessed the replacement in_ the 
markets of one species of wood by another. While 
vast amounts of timber yet remain in the South. 
Pacific coast woods are continually reaching out 
for wider markets. The East today is consuming 
infinitely more Douglas fir, hemlock, spruce, and 
white pine than ever before. 

It seems to me that one of the most important 
things that can possibly be accomplished in the 
manufacture of lumber is standardization of sizes 
both in rough and dressed lumber. There is no 
logical reason why one section should be manufac- 
turing flooring to finish %-inch in thickness, 
another }#-inch, and still another %-inch; nor 
is there any sense in manufacturing, for example, 
38-inch flooring to finish in some sections 24-inch 
face, in others 2%-inch, and in still others 2%- 
inches. I believe that standard finished sizes both 
in rough and dressed lumber should be uniform in 
all territories and that thru such standardization 
millions of dollars would be annually saved the 
industry and the consumer. I believe this is a 
subject that should receive the earnest considera- 
tion of the American Lumber Congress at its meet- 
ing in Chicago next month. 


Compulsory Arbitration Gains Ground 


You are all familiar with the stand the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association has taken in the 
matter of compulsory arbitration. More real prog- 
ress has been made by our association in this re- 
spect than thru any other similar agency. During 
the Jast eighteen months nearly five hundred cases 
have been submitted to us for adjustment. These 
cases have been handled thru our office with most 
painstaking care, and so far as I am informed, the 
results have been highly satisfactory. 

I believe that the distribution of proper 
statistics in connection with production and con- 
sumption of lumber is a vital economic necessity, 
and all proper activities in that direction should be 
encouraged and not frowned upon. In no other 
way can an intelligent survey of the lumber situa- 
tion be made. The ramifications of the lumber 
industry are so wide that in my opinion the law 
of supply and demand will always continue to 
function and control the matter of prices. I am 
opposed to any combination that has as its  ob- 
ject price fixing or the control of values, but I do 
believe that if the publishing of proper statistical 
information is ever declared illegal, chaotic condi- 
tions will ensue and tremendous and unnecessary 
losses will be made to the lumber industry. This 
great and unnecessary waste of one of our largest 
natural resources would be economically disastrous. 

Our association, during the last year, has per- 
formed a tremendous amount of work, but has kept 
within its budget. We have reduced our zeneral 
indebtedness very materially, but the greatest 
achievement of all, to my mind, is the splendid 
feeling of fraternitv and confidence that has been 
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stated that 1921 had 
been one of the most 
trying years ever experi- 
enced by American business, especially in the 
field of distribution. A general readjustment is 
being gone thru, and where each branch of bus- 
iness will come out of this great disturbance de- 
pends largely upon how well the branch is 
organized and the initiative and vision of those 
directing its policies, he continued. 

It has been the aim of the association to 
keep in mind at all times its original purposes, 
said Mr. Putman, which are: To enhance the 
standing and reputation of the wholesale branch 
of the lumber industry; to afford an agency for 
the protection and maintenance of the whole- 
saler as an essential factor in the industry; to 
coordinate the efforts of the wholesale organiza- 
tions of the country; to aid in the more efficient 
distribution of lumber and forest products; to 
codperate with all branches of the industry in 
all constructive programs. 

Mr. Putman stated that as a basis for build- 
ing up of good will for its members, the asso- 
ciation started with compulsory arbitration, 
and is attempting to promote this idea among 
all mafiufacturers, retailers, industrial plants 
and railroads with whom the members come in 
contact. 


Membership and Financial Showing 


The membership of the association now stands 
at 293, which, according to Mr. Putman, rep- 
resents the best there is in the wholesale branch 
of the industry. Last year there was an operat- 
ing deficit of approximately $10,000, which has 
since been wiped out by taking advantage of 
every economy possible. The association is now 
left with a deficit covering only the promotional 
expense before the association was organized, 
said Mr. Putman, and the loans made it by 
those who financed the $10 penalty fight, if 
these are still considered as loans. 

In speaking of publicity, Mr. Putman called 
attention to the exhibits displayed in the con- 
vention room, which were printed and compiled 
by publishers of lumber trade journals and 
some of the daily papers, and covered publicity 
matter on behalf of the wholesale lumbermen 
of the United States. Mr. Putman also men- 
tioned the association organ known as the Whole- 
sale Lumberman, four editions of which were 
issued thru the kindness and generosity of Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh members. 

On the subject of traffic, Mr. Putman stated 
that thru the association’s connection with the 
National Industrial Traffic League it had had 
a voice in all matters pertaining to rates, stor- 
age, demurrage and reconsignment charges. 
He also called attention to the successful out- 
come in the $10 penalty case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


Trade Extension Plans 


Mr. Putman said that in line with trade ex- 
tension plans, membership lists have been sent 
to thousands of manufacturers, retailers and 
large industrial plants. The association has al- 
so cooperated with the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory at Madison, Wis., to bring together the 
manufacturers and consumers of short lengths 
and otherwise unusual sizes of all kinds of lum- 
ber. Association members have been supplied 
with a list of storage yards thruout the United 
States, where a car of lumber may be stopped 
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and stored when conditions so demand. Aid 
has also been given to members where building 
codes were being framed detrimental to the use 
of lumber or wood products, and the association 
has also participated in the anti-shingle legisla- 
tion. The association is also participating in 
the distribution of house plans thru furnishing 
matter for some of the important magazines, 
one of which goes to 35,000 employees of one 
of the large railroad systems. Inquiries re- 
ceived thru such sources are turned over to the 
retailers supplying that particular trade. 

The statistical service has been increased and 
made more efficient during the last year, said 
Mr. Putman, who stated that the association has 
always appreciated the wonderful coéperation 
rendered by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. As an auxiliary to the service, 
A. Fletcher Marsh, chairman of the wholesalers’ 
statistical committee, is supplying a story, to- 
gether with various statistical data from the 
National association and the Department of 
Commerce, to more than forty large daily news- 
papers in the country, wherein the name of the 
wholesalers’ association is always mentioned. 

Mr. Putman also touched briefly on the sub- 
jects of inspection, stating that the association 
‘has endeavored at all times to codperate with 
the manufacturers in keeping their inspection 
service in line with modern merchandising ideas 
‘and requirements; news letters; legislation; 
cost accounting; work with other trade organ- 
‘izations; credits and collections. 


‘Courage and Knowledge Needed in Business 
In conclusion Mr. Putman said: 


In addition to the cash drawer value of a mem- 
bership in the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, we are trying to make the value of our 
insignia on the stationary of our members as valu- 
able as possible, and create for it the respect of the 
entire trade. It is our purpose to use every legiti- 
mate means possible to raise the standard of whole- 
-saling lumber. 

In our work I want to again pay a tribute to the 
lumber trade press for its wonderful coéperation. 
I want to acknowledge the friendly feeling and co- 
-operation extended to us from all of the retailing 
and manufacturing associations in the lumber 
industry. And then I want to congratulate the 
members of this association for the most valuable 
service to be had from a membership, an indirect 
service so far as our executive staff is concerned, 
‘but a highly direct service so far as the members 
are concerned, and that is the close manner in 
which they are working together all over the 
country. Hardly a day goes by that we don’t 
receive copies of letters passing between members 
‘where a member in one section has been able to 
‘be of great service to some other member hundreds 
of miles away. Rejected cars have been disposed 
-of; placement and tracing of orders has been han- 
dled; disposing of stocks; to say nothing of the 
permanent business connections formed between 
members. It is the earnest desire and expectation 
of our officers and directors and, therefore, the 
‘policy of the association that our members favor 
seach other on every possible opportunity. 

Courage and knowledge are the two things most 
needed in business today, and I believe the mem- 
bers of our association represent the constructive 
thought in the wholesale branch of the lumber 
business, and that thru our association a greater 
courage and a larger amount of knowledge can be 
secured for the individuals than thru any other 
-channels known to modern business. 


Reports on National Chamber 


In his talk on ‘‘Our National Contact’’ 
‘George M. Stevens, jr., of the Stevens-Eaton 
Co., New York City, stated that he had been 
asked by President Burton to attend the mid- 
.year meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
‘the United States as councilor for the association 
in place of Bernard L. Tim, who at the time 
was absent in Europe. Mr. Stevens briefly 
‘sketched the duties of the councilors of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and said that at the 
meeting at Washington, Feb. 8 and 9, two ques- 
tions were discussed at great length, namely: 


‘That concerning railroads and that concerning 


the suggested adoption of the metric system. 
Action on both of these propositions was de- 
‘layed for one reason or anvther, but Mr. Stevens 
emphasized the fact that the association should 
‘be on the lookout to: take part in any actions 
or discussions on these propositions that may 


‘hereafter be. presented. 


He then discussed briefly the activities of the 
national chamber during the last year, sketch- 


‘ing such matters as the threatened railroad 


strike, the unemployment conference, the annual 


"meeting of the International Chamber of Com- 
“merce, taxation, the housing situation, reorgan- 
‘ization of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States, the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization at Atlantic City last April, and its 
attitude toward a bonus for World War veter- 
ans. Mr. Stevens stressed the fact that the 
bonus proposition is by no means settled as yet 
and that the wholesalers’ association should ap- 
point a councilor to attend the national cham- 
ber meetings on this proposition in the future. 

Mr. Stevens then told briefly of his recent 
trip to the Pacific coast and the royal weleome 
he received from members wherever he went. 
He was instrumental in securing four new mem- 
berships to the association and declared that it 
is a pleasure for him to assist in building up 
the membership and that it is the duty of all 
members to solicit wholesalers to join. 


Committees Are Appointed 

President Burton then announced the ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 

Necrology—T. S. Dennis, F. H. McGill, and W. I. 
McKee. 

Nominations—Max Myers, W. L. Shepherd, T. 8. 
Dennis, Bert R. West, and Frank A. Niles. 

Resolutions—Frank H. Burnaby, A. Fletcher 
= W. I. McKee, John King, and 8S. F. West- 

rook, 

Economic Function of Wholesaler Stressed 

Next came an address by L. D. H. Weld, 
manager of the commercial research depart- 
ment of Swift & Co., Chicago, on the subject, 
‘¢The Wholesaler and the Business Situation. ’’ 
Mr. Weld emphasized the economic necessity of 
the functions performed by the wholesaler, and 
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added: ‘‘The wholesaler is even more neces- 
sary in times of business depression than in 
prosperity. The manufacturer needs the ready 
market that the wholesaler can supply, and the 
financial assistance that the wholesaler gives 
by paying bills quickly. During hard times the 
manufacturer can ill afford a selling organi- 
zation to reach retailers direct.’’ He ex- 
pressed the opinion that business as a whole 
struck the bottom of the depression wave last 
summer and fall, and that definite, tho gradual, 
improvement has set in. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The first and outstanding feature of the 
afternoon session was a double-barreled speech 
by Hon. Joseph W. Fordney, chairman of the 
House ways and means committee. Mr. Ford- 
ney was eloquently introduced by Ben 8. Wood- 
head, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., Beaumont, 
Tex., who acted as chairman of the Thursday 
afternoon session. He referred to the congress- 
man as a lumber manufacturer, with large oper- 

ions in Mississippi, who has the sagacity to 

his entire production thru the wholesaler. 
Lumberman-Congressman Is Warmly Greeted 

When Mr. Fordney took the floor he was 
heartily greeted by the assembled lumbermen, 
who rose to their feet and applauded long and 
loudly. He responded in the jovial way that is 
usual with him, expressing his gratification at 


being in the midst of men of his own craft. 
He declared he had seen enough of lumbermen 
in his day to say that there are no more 
intelligent, pleasant and congenial men in busi- 
ness than they, even tho a few years ago the 
popular thought was that there was only one 
proper place for a lumberman, and that was the 
State prison. He referred to Mr. Woodhead’s 
inference as to his sagacity in dealing thru the 
wholesaler, saying that his lumber connections 
had always sold thru that channel because the 
had found it the most efficient and pam “a: § 

The first part of his talk was reminiscent, and 
his every sentence showed his familiarity with 
the lumber industry, its joys and its sorrows. 
He began his career as a woodsman a good 
many years ago, and recalled with evident pleas- 
ure the many days he spent in the heart of the 
woods. He told an interesting story of having 
spent a winter in northern Michigan, sleeping 
on boughs in a cotton tent while the thermoni- 
eter frequently registered 40 degrees below zero. 
He went into the woods in November, and whea 
he came out in March the snow was more than 
six feet deep. 


Home Building Makes for Good Citizenship 


The Congressman then plunged into the prob- 
lems of the day. His first reference was to 
the workingman. ‘‘If you want to make a 
good citizen out of him,’’ he said, ‘‘give him 
the opportunity to build a home, and then make 
him build it. There is: nothing so constructive 
as home owning. A man will fight the battles 
of reason and justice the hardest when he has 
a home to protect, and it is reason and justice 
that make the foundations of this nation. But 
whenever possible, make him build it. on the 
farm. The more people who go back to the 
soil, the better for the country. We all, every- 
thing in fact, depends on the farmer, and we 
haven’t enough of him today.’’ 

On the subject of legislation, Mr. Fordney 
declared that Congress during the last twelve 
months has passed many good laws, and he 
hoped that it will pass many more during the 
present administration. He said the latter 
hopes to do everything possible to restore pros- 
perity in this country, and has already had 
wonderful success in this aim—success that per- 
haps is not immediately apparent but which 
in due time will be prominently so. ‘‘No law 
that favors one class is a good law,’’ he de- 
clared in this connection. ‘‘No law should be 
passed that isn’t for the good of the masses. 
What is needed is enforcement of existing laws, 
rather than the creation of new ones.’’ 


Should Adopt American Valuation Plan 


The American valuation plan, of which he 
is the father, then occupied the congressman’s 
attention. Under this plan, duty on imported 
commodities would not be figured according to 
the valuation placed on them by the foreign 
sellers, but according to their actual value in 
this country. He stated his belief that unless 
the United States guards carefully against 
dumping by countries having cheap manufac- 
turing costs, permanent prosperity can not be 
attained. The House, he said, passed the tariff 
bill on July 20 of last year and on the day fol- 
lowing sent it to the Senate, where it has been 
tied up in committee ever since. This delay, 
he averred, is hampering economic readjust- 
ment in this country, permitting almost unbe- 
lievable amounts of foreign manufactures to 
be poured in at ridiculously cheap prices and 
to go on the markets in competition with the 
products of American workmen. 


Public Does Not Benefit by Cheap Imports 


To illustrate, he produced a number of pocket 
knives of German manufacture. One had been 
bought in Germany by a tourist, at a price a 
fraction over nine cents. Another, identical ex- 
cept for the fact that it had three blades in- 
stead of four, made by the same manufacturer, 
had been bought in a Chicago department store 
for $5. Tracing back, the Congressman found 
that these $5 knives had been bought thru a 
New York importer at a price of $2.70 a dozen. 
He cited a number of other cases to show the 
dirt cheapness of European articles coming into 
this country in competition with American wares 
that could be produced only at many times the 
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landed cost of the former, and to show which 
part of the population profits by the cheapness 
of these imports. Criminal profiteering, Mr. 
Fordney called it, creating socialism and an- 
archism—things that should not exist in this 
republic. 

He said that the American valuation plan 
which he is sponsoring is meeting with great 
opposition from many importers—the very men, 
he said, who send American money overseas to 
keep foreign factories busy while domestic 
plants need business, and who, when they re- 
ceive their goods, sell them to the very work- 
men whom they have been keeping out of jobs. 
The only cure for this evil is to bring the landed 
price of the imported product to a level nearer 
that of the domestic manufacturer, which is 
the purpose of the American valuation plan. 


America Can Easily Meet War Debt 


Mr. Fordney then devoted a few minutes to 
discussing current complaints over taxes. ‘‘Our 
present taxes are not due to present extrava- 
gances of the Government, but to the expendi- 
tures which were absolutely necessary to win 
the war. While the war was in progress, he 
said, we didn’t care how much in money it was 
going to cost; we wanted to win the war, and 
we did. If we hadn’t, Germany would be tax- 
ing us today, and then we would have reason 
to complain. This country’s total debt is only 
7 percent of its wealth, and its people possess 
28 percent of the world’s wealth out of which 
to pay these comparatively insignificant taxes. 
We have more wealth than any three other 
nations in the world, and the smallest debt of 
any of the recently belligerent powers, Further 
than that, the administration last year thru wise 
legislation was able to reduce taxes by a billion 
dollars. ‘And right here I want to make a pre- 
diction. I believe that Germany, with the larg- 
est debt of any nation in the world to pay, 
will be the first of the chief belligerents to get 
out of debt.’’ 


Assures Veterans Bonus Bill Will Pass 


In the audience were a number of wounded 
soldiers from the Government hospitals adjacent 
to Chicago. Upon Mr. Fordney’s acceptance of 
the invitation to speak before the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, Mr. Putman, 
thru the American Legion, invited the veterans 
to come to hear his speech. To these soldiers 
Mr. Fordney said that the soldier bonus bill 
was going thru; that the country had not for- 
gotten the services they had rendered during 
the war, and would compensate them at least 
to a small extent. The bonus bill, which has 
been in conference for some time, will be re- 
ported to the House next Saturday, the con- 
gressman said, and will in all probability be 
passed during the next week, under a suspen- 
sion of the rules to insure expedition. There- 
after it will go before the Senate, where pas- 
sage also is assured. He paid a glowing tribute 
to the soldiers who fought for freedom, and 
thought that the least the stay-at-homes could 
do to show their appreciation was to see that 
they were not in need. 

Brief reference was also made to the sales 
tax, to the effect that it has been definitely elim- 
inated from consideration. At a recent poll 
taken in the House it was discovered that only 
72 votes in its favor could be secured from a 
membership of 435. 

Mr. Fordney closed his address with the cau- 
tion that ‘‘honesty of purpose and square deal- 
ing will carry us all to the goal of happiness 
and prosperity.’’ The congressman was roundly 
applauded at the conclusion of his address. 


Speaks On Arbitration and Ethics 


Immediately following Mr. Fordney’s ad- 
‘dress, Fred Larkins, assistant secretary, re- 
viewed the association’s efforts to do for its 
members those things which they can not as 
economically or effectively do for themselves. 
Arbitration is one of these things. Wholesal- 
ing of lumber is basicly a service proposition 
and character and ability are the chief as- 
sets essential to the rendering of true serv- 
ice. Membership in the association is pred- 
icated upon these things and a simple, strong 
and comprehensive code of ethics helps to 
stress this fact. The arbitration department 
has been in operation about eighteen months 
and has had submitted to it approximately 


450 cases. These cases have increased in num- 
ber and importance as the efforts of the asso- 
ciation have become known. The cases have 
involved 480 firms of which 174 were members 
of the association and 306 non-members. It 
is seldom that a satisfactory settlement can 
not be obtained. The association, in prepar- 
ing cases for presentation to the arbitration 
committee, very carefully reviews the evi- 
dence submitted and asks for additional evi- 
dence when it is plain that all the facts have 
not been stated. This helps those with a just 
claim to present them with the greatest force 
and calls to the attention weak points which 
may have been originally overlooked. As a 
result, 80 percent of the cases have been ad- 
justed before submitting to formal arbitration. 


Special committees are appointed in each 


case and so far the services of 154 individual 
lumbermen have been utilized, of whom fifty 
were not members of the association. Much 
credit is due them for the success of the cases 
arbitrated. Many important questions have 
been decided, among them being the follow- 
ing: ‘‘The wholesaler in the absence of a 
specific contract to the contrary is liable to 
his customers for the proper fulfillment of 
their orders, irrespective of any difficulties 
he may encounter with his mill connections. 
What constitutes ‘a reasonable time within 
which shipment should be expected under 
varying conditions has been determined. Nu- 
merous complications arising in connection 
with the adjustment of rejected cars have 
been decided. Also, a number of cancelation 
cases have been disposed of. It has been de- 
cided that a shipper selling thru a commis- 
sion man is liable for commission on orders 
that have been cancelled thru the fault of 
the shipper.’’ 


Associations are turning more and more to 
arbitration and many retailers’ organizations 
during the winter have at least recommended 
arbitration. One has adopted compulsory ar- 
bitration between its members and members 
of other organizations entering into a mutual 
arbitration agreement. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Larkins’ talk Mr. 
Woodhead said that the association owed a 
great debt of gratitude and appreciation to its 
assistant secretary for his able and untiring 
efforts in behalf of the arbitration policy. 


‘‘Whoever was responsible for the adoption 
of our policy of compulsory arbitration,’’ said 
Mr. Woodhead, ‘‘much of the credit for the 
success and prestige which it has achieved 
has been due to Mr. Larkins.’’ He then pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the assistant secre- 
tary, which was given with alacrity and en- 
thusiasm. 

The Chair then called upon Dwight Hinck- 
ley, chairman of the arbitration committee, 
for brief remarks. Mr. Hinckley responded 
by telling of some of the good results achieved 
thru arbitration, in placing the wholesale 
lumber business upon the highest ethical plane 
it has ever occupied. 


Traffic Matters Discussed 


W. J. Herman, traffic manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
then outlined a rate situation existing in the 
Pittsburgh territory whereby shipments to 
certain points were burdened with excessive 
and inequitable rates, and asked that a com- 
mittee be appointed to appear, with him, the 
following day before the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau now in session in Chicago, in 
an effort to have the situation adjusted. The 
chair accordingly appointed a committee con- 
sisting of the following members: Robert 
Allen, A. Fletcher Marsh, John C. King and 
G. R. Gloor. 

The last speaker of the afternon was E. A. 
Haid, traffic attorney, of St. Louis, who re- 
viewed the penalty charge case, especially in 
relation to the possibility of shippers securing 
anything in the way of reparations, and also 
as to the possibility of the penalty charge 
again being imposed at any future time. He 
did not hold out much hope for reparations, 
saying that in his opinion the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission decided the case as it did 
with a view to avoiding reparations by the 
railroads. He advised shippers to be on guard 
against any attempt to reéstablish the penalty 
charge, and outlined the proper legal proce- 
dure to forestall any such move if it were 
made. 

Thursday evening a dinner-smoker, spon- 
sored by the Chicago members of the associa- 
tion, with Frank A. Niles, of New York, as 
master of ceremonies, was staged at the Chi- 
cago Athletic Club. A fuller report of this 
event will appear in next issue. 





Wholesalers See Good Business Ahead 


Dwicut HINCKLEy, of the Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio—We are having 
a satisfactory volume of business in the Cin- 
cinnati territory, and the future looks most 
promising. Much building is going on in the 
city and enough figuring is being done and 
enough permits are being issued to warrant the 
belief that 1922 will be the best building year 
in the last decade. The construction of half 
a dozen buildings, each to cost more than $1,- 
000,000 is certain, and a great deal of business 
as well as residential building is also going for- 
ward or contemplated. We do not expect any 
interference with this building program, for 
we have no labor troubles in Cincinnati to hold 
us back, Country trades in our territory is 
rather dull, as the farmers have little cash to 
spend on improvements; but the consequence 
of recent advances in grain and livestock prices 
will undoubtedly be a decided pick-up in that 
trade toward fall. We do not look for any 
radical advance in lumber prices during the 
year, unless something unforeseen happens, such 
as the development of an extraordinarily large 
amount of railroad or export business, but ex- 
pect that they will remain close to present level. 


FRANK A. NILES, Robert R. Sizer & Co., New 
York.—I don’t think the lumbermen have a 
thing to worry about so far as business this 
year is concerned. The outlook seems pretty 
bright to me, especially for spring trade. Cred- 
its are still a little difficult to negotiate, but 
if we keep our feet on the ground, we will 
have nothing to fear. New York and surround- 
ing towns are much underbuilt despite the 
building activity last year, and there is going 


to be a great volume of construction to keep 
the metropolitan lumber market humming this 
year. 


JAMES G. WALLACE, Wallace-Ballord Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneapolis 
lumber trade regards the outlook for this year’s 
business with good cheer. The situation is 
fundamentally better than last year. City 
building, as far as can be judged at this time, 
will be heavy, and an improved country trade 
is expected to result from the recent advances 
in grain and livestock prices. 


CHARLES B. CARoTHERS, of Charles B. Car- 
others (Inc.), Memphis Tenn.—Building permits 
issued in Memphis during January and Febru- 
ary of this year broke all records, and every 
indication is that we are going to have an ex- 
traordinary year so far as building activity is 
concerned. Local industrial activity has been 
rather low for some time, but now shows 
definite increase, as is proved by the almost 
complete disappearance of unemployment. 
Country trade is dull, due to poor cotton condi- 
tions last year. Boll weevils destroyed a large 
amount of cotton last year, and the weevil scare 
has had the effect of causing farmers to turn 
to diversified farming on a scale heretofore 
unattempted in our territory. This undoubt- 
edly will have a tendency to stabilize agricul- 
tural conditions, and might result in a fairly 
good rural lumber trade before the year is over. 
The conditions just referred to have caused 
money to be rather tight and collections slow. 
In regard to the lumber industry, a good many 
hardwood mills in the Memphis section are shut 
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down on account of the high freight rates, and 
likely will remain so until the rates have been 
readjusted enough to permit the free movement 
of the lower grades. 


W. L. SHEPHERD, W. L. Shepherd & Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.—While we do not look for a 
building boom in our section during 1922, all 
indications point to a fairly good year. A good 
deal of building is contemplated in Montgomery 
and adjacent towns, and I don’t think that 
when the year is ended we will have reason to 
complain. So far as the country trade is con- 
cerned, I don’t think much can be expected 
until fall, but as the agricultural situation is 
improving and promises to retain recent gains, 
if not indeed registering additional ones, there 
is every reason to believe that the latter part 
of the year will witness a notable revival in 
country trade. 





LEE SHEPHERD, W. L. Shepherd & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio.—There was a big volume of 
building in the Columbus territory last year, 
and everything points to an even better situa- 
tion in this respect this year. I look for a 
really excellent lumber market in our section 
during the next six months at least. 


Ben S. WoopHEAD, Beaumont Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex.—January and February were 
excellent months with us, especially the latter 
month, during which we transacted more busi- 
ness than in any corresponding period of our 
career. March started out auspiciously, and 
I do look for a really big and prosperous year. 
The oil fields are going strong, and while it is 
impossible to predict whether they will con- 
tinue as in the past, we look to them as the 
source of big business for some time still. 


H. G. Parker, Rayner & Parker, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Conditions are favorable to a good 
year’s business in our section this year. They 
are gaining in strength right along, with much 
building in prospect, and I am an optimist. 


LEwis ScuwaGer, Garland-Hall Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash.—We on the west Coast note an 
encouraging improvement in domestic trade, and 
while conditions are not what we would like 
to see, yet hope is with us, based, I believe, on 
good reasons. There is one thing that might 
well be remembered, and that is: You can’t 
kill the west Coast lumbermen. 





J. H. Burton, J. H. Burton & Co., New York. 
—I have spent the last two months away from 
home, in Florida and elsewhere in the South, 


and am rather out of touch with conditions in 
the metropolitan district. Generally speaking, 
however, conditions look very favorable for a 
good business year. However, I think trade 
will not be consistently good, but rather spotty, 
but in the aggregate considerably better than 
during 1921. 


THoMAS 8S. DENNIS, Turner, Dennis & Lowry 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.—The outlook 
is regarded as very favorable by the Kansas 
City lumbermen. Local building, according to 
all indications, will be heavy during the next 
six months at least, and will be confined largely 
to residences and apartment buildings. Hardly 
any building has taken place during the last 
several years, so needs are heavy. The farm 





A report of the Friday or concluding 
sessions of the annual convention of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association 
will appear in the March 18 issue of the 
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trade will undoubtedly show a considerable 
spurt in the fall, if new crops are good and 
present grain prices hold up. The recent ad- 
vances in farm products have dispelled much 
of the gloom which enveloped the middle West 
farm population, but they came too late for it 
to benefit to any considerable extent, as it had 
already sold a large part of its last year crops. 
Therefore, I don’t believe that the farmer’s 
financial condition will be enough improved 
this spring to permit him to undertake much 
building or repair work then; but he must wait 
until he begins to realize on the new crops. 
The oil field business is the largest factor in 
the current lumber trade in our section, and 
prospects are that it will continue heavy indef- 
initely. 


C. A. Mauk, C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., Toledo, 
Ohio.—There is considerable activity in the 
East, and it is now in the process of rolling 
westward. In our territory there is a tre- 
mendous volume of figuring on building con- 
struction, but not all will materialize this year. 
If it did, we would be unable to handle the 
business. However, enough will materialize to 
make an active market this year, beginning 
with the first signs of spring. The cause of 
the postponement of much contemplated build- 
ing is the fact that the public has not yet be- 
come reconciled to the idea that building 
costs are at rock bottom and stabilized. We 
building material men know this to be a fact, 


but the public is not convinced, and we must 
allow them time to learn the facts of the situa- 
tion. Until they have done so, there will be no 
real building boom in this country. Neverthe- 
less, we expect a good spring business, and be- 
lieve the fall will show a marked improvement 
over the spring. 


D. K. Newsvum, of San Antonio, Tex., was 
an interesting and picturesque visitor at the 
convention. He is dean of lumber salesmen in 
the Lone Star State and representative at large 
in Texas for the Beaumont Lumber Co., of 
Beaumont, Tex. Mr. Newsum has had a remark- 
able career in the lumber business and during 
the many years in which he has sold lumber 
in Texas and the Southwest he has always 
stood high in the esteem of those with whom 
he-came in contact and always has been noted 
for his fairness and square dealing. Mr. New- 
sum in the early years of lumbering in Texas 
was connected with the old Texas Tram & 
Lumber Co., which was absorbed by the Kirby 
Lumber Co., when that corporation eame into 
existence. Mr. Newsum has the distinction of 
being probably the only lumber salesman in 
Texas who travels without a route list and 
‘whose territory in the State is wherever a pros- 
pective customer may be. Altho advanced in 
years he is active, energetic and a keen eom- 
petitor, whose ability to get the signature on 
the dotted line is recognized and appreciated 
by the host of younger salesmen with whom he 
comes into competition. 


ENTERTAIN CONGRESSMAN GUEST 


A feature incident to the meeting of the asso- 
ciation that was thoroly enjoyed by all those 
that participated was a noon luncheon given by 
the directing manager, L. R. Putman, and the 
directors of the association at the Union League 
Club, in honor of Congressman Joseph W. 
Fordney. In addition to representatives of 
lumber trade papers a special guest at this 
luncheon was Herman H. Hettler, of the Her- 
man H. Hettler Lumber Co., president of the 
Tilinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

At the close of the luncheon in a happy little 
talk Mr. Putman introduced the guest of honor, 
Congressman Fordney, who in his inimitable 
way regaled those present with some entertain- 
ing stories in some of which Uncle Joe Cannon, 
universally beloved congressman from Illinois, 
figured prominently. 

Mr. Fordney briefly discussed some of the 
features of the American valuation plan that 
was to be made the subject of his address before 
the convention at the afternoon session. 





The Keynote of the Lumber Industry—Efficient 
to Lower Cost to the Consumer* 





American wholesale lumbermen are the keynote 
of the lumber industry today. They will be an 
increasing factor in the industry in the future. 
The wholesale lumberman is a distributer pure and 
‘simple, whose object in life is to distribute lumber 
from the producer to the consumer, just as effi- 
ciently as possible. He is confined to no one 
mill; in fact, to no one territory, but he knows 
what mill can best furnish the stock to the best 
advantage to a certain group of customers at a 
certain time. 

He knows the intimate needs of his customers 
and thru his efficient distribution is enabled to best 
take care of his customers’ requirements. The 
American wholesaler is in the distinctly favorable 
position of being in close touch with the ever chang- 
ing needs of the mill producer, while at the same 
time caring for the differently changigg needs of 
the customer. In other words, the Wholesaler is 
in a position to pay the producer the best price for 
lumber, but at the least cost to the customer. 

Serving Opposite Interests Equally Well 

As an efficient distributer of lumber, the Amer- 
ican wholesaler must naturally keep in the closest 
possible touch with the various factors which affect 
the industry. ‘The manufacturer has his hands 
full in keeping logged ahead of the mill, in keep- 
ing his mills up to capacity production, and in 





* Address delivered before the annual con- 
vention of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association at Chicago on March 10, 1922. 


Distribution Necessary 





[By A. Fletcher Marsh] 


keeping finances to meet his payroll. At the same 
time the customer, whether it be a retail yard 
dealer, large industry, railroad or national con- 
tractor, is too concerned with other important mat- 
ters to be tied up with the intimate details of 
locating the best fitted mill, in this country or in 
Canada, to best care for his particular require- 
ments. It is in bringing these two opposite inter- 
ests together that the American wholesale lum- 
berman earns his title as “Efficient Distributer,” 
and as an important factor in the lumber industry. 
To justify his standing as an efficient distributer, 
however, he must be fully informed as to conditions 
thruout the industry, and thus be best able to 
serve the needs of the customers as well as the 
mills. 

I do not believe anyone will disagree with my 
statement that the wholesaler is usually the first 
to sense the coming of an increasing demand from 
the public, and he certainly is able to tell the 
mills’ need for more orders. As to whether he is 
as clearly able to perceive a future drop in demand 
I can not so surely speak. 


Acquainting» Customers with Conditions 


As an efficient distributer he must be fully alive 
to the various factors which affect the industry 
in its various branches. I would deem it desir- 
able, if not essential, that he keep his customers 
informed as to the meaning and interpretation of 
these factors, too. You are receiving from the 
association detailed weekly statistics by which 


you can very clearly watch the reports from all 
parts of the country and profit thereby. In addi- 
tion to this, you can secure from the complete list 
of lumber periodicals monthly reports of a more 
detailed nature giving stocks on hand and other 
representative figures of value. By watching these 
reports you are enabled to get a picture of condi- 
tions as they are in the country. 

From the very nature of your profession you 
are specialists, and as such are more clearly in 
touch with one particular branch of the industry 
than you are with all of the others. By paying 
careful attention to the weekly barometer figures 
you are able to better gage the coming effect on 
your own field, and to get outside of your own 
immediate atmosphere and learn what the other 
branches of the industry are doing. 


Weekly Barometers Give Signs of Changes 


Changes are occurring from time to time in the 
demand of and supply for lumber and these should 
be noted. For instance, by using the composite 
barometer of all reporting associations you see 
that today production, orders and shipments are 
at about 75 percent of normal, while steel is only 
about 50 percent of normal, and this explains 
why lumber has not shown the weakness exhibited 
in the steel industry, and at the same time why 
there is considerable difficulty in advancing the 
price of lumber. It is, of course, recognized that 
if orders picked up other mills would start up, 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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Southern Retailers Plan Aggressive Campaign to Enlarge 





Membership 


MeEmPHIS, TENN., March 6.—Plans for an ag- 
gressive campaign for 100 percent membership 
in western Tennessee, western Kentucky, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi during 1922 were definitely 
launched at the final session of the twelfth an- 
nual of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, held here Thursday and Friday, 
March 2 and 3, and at the meeting of the board 
of directors which immediately followed. 

The association, after unanimously electing 
V. R. Smith, general manager of the Memphis 
Lumber Corporation, as president, voted as a 
unit in favor of admitting salesmen and manu- 
facturers’ agents as associate members, and 
also in favor of increasing dues to a point which 
would make possible the employment of a paid 
secretary to handle the membership campaign 
and the other activities of this body. It was 
left to the board to devise plans to this end, 
and the board decided unanimously that dues of 
associate members should be $15 per annum, 
and those of active members should be increased 
from the present figures of $10 to a maximum 
of $100 a year, according to the amount of 
lumber handled. Having taken these steps to 
provide the necessary revenues, the directors 
employed Lester Mitchum, in the offices of 
the Tri-States Lumber Co. and the Memphis 
Lumber Corporation, as secretary for the en- 
suing year. 


Realization of Long Cherished Ambition 


President-elect Smith declared that his eleva- 
tion to the presidency represented the realiza- 
tion of a long cherished ambition—to put the 
Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
on a much more effective basis thru the employ- 
ment of a salaried secretary and thru a sub- 
stantial increase in the membership. Mr. Smith, 
ably supported by the other board members, 
was the dynamic force behind the movement 
for greatly increased membership and efficiency. 

The board of directors also fixed Memphis 
as the place for the next annual, and author- 
ized the president to call a meeting of the 
board during the middle of the year at his dis- 
cretion. It also authorized the appointment of 
delegates to the meeting of the American Lum- 
ber Congress at Chicago, April 6 and 7. 


New Board of Directors 


At the final session J. O. Vowell, Martin, 
Tenn., was unanimously chosen vice president, 
while the following constitute the new board of 
directors: W. Thornton Estes, Birmingham, 
Ala.; R. E. Montgomery, sr.. Memphis; J. E. 
Birmingham, Olive Branch, Miss.; W: K. Hall, 
Fulton, Ky., and T. K. Currie, Jackson, Miss. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The association, at its concluding session, 
also unanimously adopted resolutions condemn- 
ing the practice of allowing a commission to 
contractors as ‘‘bad’’ and as ‘‘unjust to other 
buyers of lumber’’; favoring sale of lease of 
the Muscle Shoals properties to Henry Ford by 
Congress;, empowering the board of directors 
to fix the next place of meeting; authorizing 
the board of directors to work out a schedule 
of dues that would make it possible to put the 
association on a proper financial basis; ap- 
proving the tri-state bridge across the Ohio 
River, at Cairo, Ill.; recommending that sales- 
men and manufacturers be admitted to associate 
membership, with all privileges except that of 
voting; approving the splendid work of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
the interest of those merchandising lumber; 
and extending thanks to the press, to Memphis 
lumbermen and to all others who contributed 
to the pleasure and success of the convention. 

Nearly one hundred active and associate mem- 
bers attended the annual and took a lively part 
in the movement for greater effectiveness on the 
part of this organization. 

Entertainment features included a formal 
banquet at the Hotel Chisca on Thursday eve- 
ning, tendered by retail and wholesale lumber 
interests at Memphis and elsewhere, and a 


luncheon at the same hotel at noon on Friday 
tendered by the Exchange Club of this city 
thru J. A. Stidger, of Richardson & Co. 


THURSDAY SESSIONS 


President M. M. Elledge, of Corinth, Miss., 
after extending a warm welcome to members 
of the association and to representatives of the 
press, said that retail lumber dealers, having 
taken their losses and having put their prices 
on a basis of replacement costs, should. be in 
position to sell lumber at values attractive to 
those contemplating building. The financial 
situation, he declared, is improving, manufac- 
turers are resuming operations, the railroads 
are in the market for a great deal of equipment 
and there is a great need of homes, owing to the 
light building during the last several years, 

After pointing out that retail lumber dealers 
are engaged in a basic business, that of pro- 
viding shelter, he asserted that one of their 
greatest needs was that of furnishing service. 
He defined salesmanship as ‘‘selling satisfac- 
tion,’’ and declared that this character of sales- 
manship demanded the utmost sincerity. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

The time has come for a revival of confidence, 
for lumbermen and builders to get together and 


find a common ground of operation. The consum- 
ing public is not interested in boards and shingles, 





M. M. ELLEDGE, CORINTH, MISS.; 
Retiring President 


but rather in completed homes. What it wants is 
sufficient lumber to serve some specific purpose, and 
it will be satisfied only when it has received suf- 
ficient lumber to serve that purpose. 

Times will not get back to normal until the 
farmer gets back to his normal purchasing power. 
The condition of the farmer has materially im- 
proved, but not sufficiently to give him his full 
strength as a purchasing unit. There is, however, 
a spirit of optimism among the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country, caused by the advancing tend- 
ency of their products and by a further improve- 
ment in the labor situation. This feeling is 
spreading among all lines of business and will soon 
restore normalcy and make 1922 a banner business 
year. You may have concluded that farm building 
would be of small proportions, but, as a matter of 
fact, there are plenty of farmers in each community 
—— are able to build modern homes and to build 

em now. 


Merchandising of Lumber Is Profession 

He said further that the merchandising of 
lumber is becoming more and more a profes- 
sion each year, a profession requiring both ac- 
tivity and wisdom, activity in directing farmer 
friends and others in the right kind of homes 
and outhouses, in making the necessary repairs 
in the proper way and in supplying them with 
the materials for this purpose, whether a few 
boards or an entire invoice of lumber be re- 
quired. 

He also advocated codperation on the part of 
retail lumber dealers with the building and 


Dues Increased and Salaried Secretary Employed 


loan associations. He declared that the capital 
employed by these organizations ran into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and that much of 
this passes thru the retail lumber yards of the 
country. He not only urged codperation with 
those established, but activity in establishing 
such agencies where such do not now exist. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

I believe a mutual interest should exist between 
the manufacturer and the retail lumber merchant. 
I think the duty of the manufacturer should be to 
make lumber uniform in size and grade so that it 
will meet the needs of the consuming public, and 
that it is the business of the retail lumberman 
to merchandise that lumber by selling the public 
an idea, the idea being the necessity and import- 
ance of putting its money into homes rather than 
into luxury products, the idea of completed homes. 


Crying Need for Live Organization 


Secretary R. E. Montgomery, jr., said, in his 
annual report, that, while the association had 
gone on record as favoring the employment of 
a paid secretary, it had never provided suffi- 
cient funds to make this possible. He, there- 
fore, recommended that action to this end be 
taken at this convention. He declared there 
is a crying need for a real, live, uptodate asso- 
ciation in the territory covered by this organ- 
ization and that, by proper codperation on 
the part of the members in providing the neces- 
sary revenues, there was no reason why this 
organization should not become as effective as 
any in the United States. 


Cost Finding Discussed 


V. R. Smith, general manager of the Memphis 
Lumber Corporation, in discussing cost finding, 
said that practically all systems now used for 
this purpose are more or less defective, but that 
his concern found that of using $5 per car as 
the lumber burden and a fixed percentage for 
the commercial burden about as satisfactory as 
any of which he knew. 


Favor Establishment of Uniform Grades 


During the discussion of various topics of 
interest to lumber retailers, a number of the 
speakers deplored the practice on the part of 
some manufacturers of shipping overgrade 
flooring and other construction materials. It 
was pointed out that, while this might, at first 
blush, appear to be to the advantage of the 
retailer, it proved, in actual practice, just the 
reverse, for the reason that the presence of over- 
grade stock made buyers dissatisfied with that 
which equaled the standard grade. It was noted 
that No. 2 flooring, delivered along with floor- 
ing which was shipped to the retailer as No. 
2, but which was considerably better, did not 
show up well when compared with the latter 
and that the buyer wanted the latter so much 
that he did not like to accept the former. R. E. 
Montgomery, sr., of the Lee Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, particularly deplored this practice. Presi- 
dent Elledge suggested that retail lumber deal- 
ers codperate with the manufacturers in the 
establishment of uniform grades, even if it 
became necessary to add new ones. 


Retail Lumber Advertising 


W. Thornton Estes, of the.-Estes Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., who read a paper on ‘‘Re- 
tail Lumber Advertising,’’ said that his con- 
cern had been able to build up a very success- 
ful business by judicious use of advertising 
space in the newspapers, which he regarded as 
the most satisfactory media because they 
reached the real customers of the retailers. He 
declared that the man who is interested in build- 
ing is also interested in materials, and this 
provided the retailer an opportunity to em- 
phasize the character and quality of his mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. Estes advocated advertising during peri- 
ods of dullness to stimulate building and thus 
to increase demand for lumber and other con- 
struction materials. He pointed out that de- 
mand thus created is very helpful because it en- 
ables the retailer to tide over the periods of 
ordinary inactivity and to keep his business 
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alive. He urged members to ‘‘ build their adver- 
tising around service’’ and, above all, ‘‘to be 
honest in their advertising’’ by living up to 
everything they advertise thru the service ren- 
dered. 

Committee Appointments 


President Elledge announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

Nominations—W. K. Hall, Fulton, Ky., chair- 
man; H. R. Reynolds, Union City, Tenn.; V. R. 
Smith, Memphis; J. N. Fite, Jackson, Tenn.; John 
Vowell, Martin, Tenn.; R. E. Montgomery, sr., 
Memphis; and C. T. Moss, Union City, Tenn. 

Resolutions—M. H. Scott, Dyersburg, Tenn., 
chairman; R. E. Montgomery, sr., Memphis; and 
Thornton Estes, Birmingham, Ala. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


‘‘Times are getting better and it is freely 
predicted in Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
where I have recently attended meetings of 
retail lumber dealers, that 1922 will be the best 
year in the history of these States for those 
engaged in this line,’’ was the brief message 
brought to the association by H. K. Taylor, of 
Chicago, at the beginning of Friday morning’s 
session. 


Primary Need of the Retailer 


In an interesting address on the merchandis- 
ing of lumber, Jack Dionne, of Houston, Tex., 
secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, said that 1922 is going to be a very 
good year for the fellow who works and thinks, 
and a poor year for the one who does not. The 


primary need of the retailer is a better concep- 
tion of what he really means to the community 
in which he operates, continued Mr. Dionne. 
The retail lumber dealer is judged by the service 
he renders his community, and not by the prof- 
its he makes out of his business. 

The speaker stated that there are three dis- 
tinct departments of the retail merchandising 
of lumber—equipment to serve, advertising what 
is to be sold, and salesmanship itself. Retailers 
are not peddlers of boards and shingles, but 
translators of building materials into the lan- 
guage of homes and other buildings that men 
and women desire and are willing to pay for; 
in other words, retailers are the sellers of the 
idea of homes, said Mr. Dionne. 

He suggested that advertising copy be worded 
in a human way that will interest customers 
and attract their attention, and that the editor 
of the local paper be furnished with stories 
about the building industry, which he will un- 
doubtedly be glad to run. Advertising means 
using all the ingenuity at your command to 
make the public think well of you and the mate- 
rials you have to sell, said Mr. Dionne, stating 
that proper codperation between retail lumber 
dealers and their customers is absolutely es- 
sential. 


Distribution of Lumber Burden 
Robert York, of the York Lumber & Manv- 
facturing Co., Memphis, told members of the 
association that in 1919 it cost his concern 


15.8 percent as commercial burden to operate, 
as against the average of approximately 20 per- 
cent in the United States, as shown by the Mill- 
work Cost Bureau. He placed the lumber bur- 
den at $5 a thousand feet, as against the general 
average of $5.30. 

Asked what lumber costing $20 a thousand 
feet should bring in order to yield a net profit 
of 10 percent, Mr. York answered ‘‘$33.’’ He 
explained that the addition of $5 for the lumber 
burden brought the figures to $25; that the addi- 
tion of 20 percent for commercial burden ear- 
ried it to $30, and that the addition of the 
10 percent profit made the price he had named. 
He cautioned retail lumber dealers, however, 
to be very certain that all costs are included 
before adding the profit, and he called partiecu- 
lar attention to the item of ‘‘bad accounts,’’ 
which, he said, companies which have not been 
in business very long are likely to overlook. 

Mr. York suggested that a questionnaire be 
sent to all association members with a view 
to ascertaining the rate of insurance and inter- 
est being paid by each, what is considered a fair 
return on the investment, the number of feet 
handled by each, and the cost a thousand feet 
of such handling} President Elledge approved 
the idea, but no official action was taken there- 
on. 
The election of officers and adoption of the 
report of the resolutions committee, already 
given, brought the convention to a close. 





PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS ELECT OFFICERS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 7.—The first et- 
ing of directors of the Retail Lumber Deggers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania to be held singg the 
recent convention was held at the Mon@gnga- 
hela House last Friday, and was presided-over 
by President W. H. Reese, of Monessen. Qthers 


Wa 
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GEORGE E. EVANS, 
FAIRCHANCE, PA.; 


= Elected President 


present were William B. Stayer, secretary; R. F. 
McCrea, assistant secretary; Carl Van der Voort, 
general counsel, and the following directors: 
Francis J. Glick, of Cumberland, Md.; J. A. 
Elder, of Altoona; E. M. Hill, of Pittsburgh; 
Lyman Felheim, of Erie; 8. W. Means, of Pitts- 
burgh; G. P. Textor, of Wilkinsburg; J. R. 
Wishart, of Sharon; O. P. MeDanel, of New 
Brighton; Alson Eggers, of Uniontown, and 
B. K. Barnett, of Charleroi. 

The minutes of the meeting of Jan. 6 were 
read and approved, and the directors as shown 
above were elected from their local districts 
to serve until the close of February, 1923. The 
following were chosen directors-at-large: Guy 
R. Burdick, Tarentum; W. W. Campbell, New 
Wilmington; J. G. Marks, Cresson; W. R. Cole, 
Punxsutawney; D. W. Simpson, Indiana; Percy 
Andrews, New Bethlehem; George E. Evans, 
Fairchance. 

The board then chose officers for the year end- 


G. P. TEXTOR, Wa 
WILKINSBURG, PA. ; 


Reélected Treasurer 


ing February, 1923, as follows: 


President—George E, Evans, Fairchance. 

First vice president—C. E. Roland, New Alex- 
andria. 

Second vice poets Ale Eggers, Uniontown. 

Treasurer—G. P. Textor, Wilkinsburg. . 

Secretary—William B. Stayer, Pittsburgh. 


Assistant secretary—R. F. McCrea, Pittsburgh. 

General counsel—Carl Van der Voort, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Secretary Stayer took occasion to point out 
the following meetings, and recommended that 
on account of the many questions coming up at 
these meetings of great concern to the retail 
lumber business that this association be repre- 
sented, as follows: National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Washington, D. C., March 
21, 22 and 23; American Lumber Congress, Chi- 
eago, April 6, 7 and 8; United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C., May 16, 17 
and 18. It was unanimously resolved that the 
president and seeretary attend all meetings 
during the year where the interests of the retail 
lumber dealer should be represented. 

It was decided that the convention-reunion 
of this association be held on Feb. 7, 8 and 9, 
1923, and the completion of arrangements relat- 
ing to hotel, meeting place ete., be left to the 





. B. STAYER, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 


Reélected Secretary 


secretary and presented to the board for ap- 
proval. 

There were many important matters brought 
out at this meeting of the board of directors, 
the unfolding of which will eventually bring 
prosperity to the lumber industry in general. 





CARL VAN DER VOORT, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 


Reélected General Counsel 


It was stated that arrangements had been made 
with six daily newspapers in western Pennsyl- 
vania, outside of Pittsburgh, to put on a cam- 
paign of home building on the plans of the new 
plan book No. 2 issued by the association, and 
which have been the cause of much interest on 
the part of the general public since the con- 
vention. In this campaign the newspapers will 
present many of the modern plans suggested 
by the association, and urge the people to build 
their own homes and accept the many helps 
put forth by the directors of the association. 

The next bulletin of the builders of this city 
will strongly urge the adoption of the plan 
book, while the secretary has received requests 
for the books from faraway places such as Mel- 
bourne, Australia; Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
southern California points and others. The 
$15,000 needed to finance the printing of these 
plan books bas been underwritten and provided 
for by Pennsylvania lumber dealers. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS 


CLUB SWINGS INTO NEW YEAR 


JacKsoNn, Miss., March 6.—The second year 
of the existence of the Lumbermen’s Club was 
wound up last Thursday and the third year 
begun. The program called for the installa- 
tion of the new officers elected at last week’s 
meeting. ‘The attendance was large. 

President C. E. Klumb made a short talk, 
thanking the members for their codperation 
during his administration and turned the chair 
over to the new president, E. O’Brien. Mr. 
O’Brien made an impromptu talk, pointing out 
the things accomplished by the club, compli- 
menting the previous officers, and outlining 
the work for the coming year. J. W. Bertrand, 
the vice president, and J. G. Kennedy, reélected 
secretary, made short talks. 

Attention was called to the coming meeting of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association in 
Chicago, and an invitation from L. R. Putman, 
its directing manager, was read, 

Addison Lyman, southern representative of 
the Rex-Flintkote Co., of Boston, Mass., was 
present; also Lee Wilson, salesman, Finkbine 
Lumber Co., territory not yet announced. 

There will be no regular meeting of the club 
next week, the members meeting with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in a forum meeting of the 
different clubs of the city. 


SABE EBBLAES 


CINCINNATIANS TOLD ABOUT EUROPE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 6.—An intimate 
insight into conditions as existing in France, 
Germany, Austria and Italy was given members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati at the 
monthly dinner tonight by Judge Robert 8S. 
Marx, of the superior court of Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati), Ohio, and president of the Dis- 
abled War Veterans’ Association of America. 
The meeting was held at the Hotel Metropole. 

The judge’s talk was replete with examples 
of the personal feeling existing between the 
different nationalities abroad and the opinion 
in which Americans are held by the French, 
Germans, Austrians and Italians. He told of the 
conditions brought about by the depreciated 
currencies in the Central European countries. 
He declared there was less unemployment in 
Germany than before the war, that the eight 
hour day was practically universal among the 
working classes and that Germans were engaged 
in an active expansion of factories and buildings. 
Currency inflation produced an unprecedented 
business activity there. He predicted, however, 
an end to this issue of paper money and said 
that when foreign nations refused longer to 
give the Germans credit, bankruptcy faced the 
nation. 

The judge asserted that America eventually 
would be forced for her own interest and 
protection to take part in a general economic 
conference. He said that until America can 
develop a healthy foreign trade to absorb the 
surplus products of her factories that she would 
be unable to enjoy any real prosperity. 

Nominating committees to recommend candi- 
dates for the annual election in May were ap- 
pointed. President J. C. West named a com- 
mittee consisting of Samuel Ritchie, P. V. Shoe 
and George M. Morgan. There was nominated 
from the floor a committee consisting of George 
Hand, R. E. Gifford and E. H. Barber. 

The club voted to extend an invitation to the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion to hold its 1923 convention in Cincinnati. 

The report of the special committee on the 
sales code, of which George Hand is chairman, 
recommending a form for submission to the 
June convention of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, was approved. 

J. J. O’Neill, chairman of the river and rail 
committee, explained to the members many 
features of the new bill of lading which is to 
become effective March 15. 

On Mr. O’Neill’s motion, Theodore Davis, 
Cincinnati manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Trafic Association, will represent the club at the 
Chicago conference March 9 between represen- 
tatives of railroads and lumber interests at the 
Ohio River gateways relative to the reconsign- 


ment charges. Mr. Davis was instructed to pre- 
sent the Cincinnati club’s opinion that $3 should 
be the maximum charge, and that the charge 
for reconsignment before arrival should have 
if possible a preferential differential. 

The members subscribed to Cincinnati Zoo 
season ticket books, as part of the campaign 
to keep this civic institution a paying propo- 
sition. 


PE RASAS ELE EL Zi 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7.—Otto Pfeffer, of 
the Dian Lumber Co., is the new president of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, having 
been elected by the board of directors at a meet. 
ing last Friday. Mr. Pfeffer is one of the 
younger members of the exchange, and he ex- 
pects to work vigorously for its success. Louis 
Kaseberg, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Co., was 
elected vice president, and J. A. Hafner, of the 
Hafner Lumber Co., was made treasurer. O. 
A. Pier was reélected secretary. 

The following committees 
pointed : 


have been ap- 


Inspection—J. L. Benas, chairman, Waldstein 
Lumber Co.; J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co. ; 
F. C. Harrington, Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co.; 
and Thomas J. Noser, Noser-Borrowman Lum- 
ber Co. 


Public Affairs—H. A. Boeckeler, chairman, 
Boeckeler Lumber Co. ; J. A. Hafner, Hafner Manu- 
facturing Co.; C. A. Antrim, Antrim Lumber Co. ; 
W. P. Anderson, Gideon-Anderson Co, ; A. J. Siegel, 
Huttig Sash & Door Co. 


Credit and Finance—Willis Biederman, chair- 
man, National Lumber Manufacturing & Credit 


OTTO PFEFFER, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 
Elected President 


J. A. HAFNER, 
St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Plected Treasurer 


Corporation; F. C. Brewer, F. A. Brewer Lumber 
Co.; R. E. Gruner, Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber 
Co.; William Lothman, Lothman Cypress Co.; 
F. BE. Sheldon, T. H. Garrett Lumber Co.; and 
August J. Lang, Lang Lumber Co. 


Publicity—R. F. Krebs, chairman, Steel & Hib- 
bard Lumber Co.; James Prendergast, Prendergast 
Lumber Co.; Julius Seidel, Seidel Lumber Co. ; 
8S. L. Culler, Henry Evers, Evers Lumber Co.; and 
C. L. Harrison, Harrison-Himmelberger Lumber Co, 


Membership—F. C. Brewer, chairman, F. A. 
Brewer Lumber Co.; S. J. Gavin, Stephen J. Gavin 
Lumber Co.; C. A. Bowman, South Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co.; W. W. Bradley, National Lumber Co.; 
Henry Evers, Evers Lumber Co. 


Fire and Casualty—George BE. W. Luehrmann, 
chairman, Charles F.. Luehrmann Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co.; Louis Essig, Louis Essig Lumber Co.; 
B. L. Van Cleave, Van Cleave Saw Mill Co.; R. E. 
Gruner, Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co.; E. W 
Wiese, Thomas & Proetz Lumber.Co.; I. R. L. 
Wiles, Wiles-Chipman Lumber Co. 


Traffic—Earl Kauffman, Thomas & Proetz Lum- 
ber Co.; J. A. Roland, Charles F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co.; H. A. Boeckeler, Boeckeler 
Lumber Co.; Harry Gaines, Thomas BE. Powe 
Lumber Co.; W. M. Kingsbury, South Arkansas 
Lumber Co.; and E. E. Eversull, W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co. 

Entertainment—Fred G. Christmann, chairman, 
Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co.; William Loth- 
man, jr., Lothman Cypress Co.; H. C. Ball, George 
W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co. ; M, Stanley Master, 
Waggener Store Co.; and Walter Holloway, Clay- 
ton Lumber Co. 


The names of the members of the arbitration 


committee and the appeals committee, which 
were elected, have already been published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


DOUGLAS FIR CLUB ELECTION 


San Francisco, Cauir., March 4.—The Doug- 
las Fir Club held its annual election in San 
Francisco Feb. 28. The officers were reélected 
as follows: 

President—Walter C. Ball, 
Cormick & Co. 

Vice president—A. B. Johnson, of the A. B. John- 
son Lumber Co. 


Secretary—Frank Paramino, 
Lumber Co. 

There was a general feeling that the lumber 
market will stiffen after the weather improves 
and the congestion on the wharves in southern 
California is relieved. Increasing demands for 
water shipments to the Atlantic coast are en- 
couraging. 

Parson Simpkin gave an interesting talk re- 
garding his experiences during his recent eastern 
trip in connection with association conventions. 


of Charles R. Mc- 


of the Paramino 


DECK LOADS SHOULD PAY TOLLS 


Tacoma, WASH., March 4.—That the lumber 
interests are responsible for the continued dis- 
crimination against American ships using the 
Panama Canal was the statement made by Maj. 
Gen. George W. Goethals, builder of the water- 
way and one of America’s foremost engineers. 
Gen. Goethals made his charge at the regular 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma 
on March 1. 

Gen. Goethals spent the day in Tacoma and 
was introduced to Everett G. Griggs, president 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. During 
the course of the conversation the general told 
Mr. Griggs of his feeling on the shipping ques- 
tion. Mr. Griggs promptly asked him to make 
this statement before the Lumbermen’s Club and 
the general consented, altho he has refused 
every other request to speak that was made 
during his present western trip. 

Gen. Goethals in his statement declared that 
under the present system of computing tolls on 
vessels using the Panama Canal the bureau of 
navigation has adopted the English system, 
which does not include upper shelter decks as 
cargo space. Consequently, he pointed out, 
English ships are built with these shelter decks. 
American vessels are not so constructed. So 
the adoption of the English system by the bu- 
reau of navigation gives the English vessels an 
advantage of 15 to 25 percent over the Ameri- 
¢an ships on canal tolls. 

‘*T have made several attempts to get Con- 
gress to revise the law and put American ships 
on an equality with the foreign vessels,’’ Gen. 
Goethals said impressively. ‘‘I have always 
failed. The failure has been due to the fact 
that every time the bill has been reported out 
of committee its passage has been blocked by 
the lumber interests.’’ 

The general said that the interests which op- 
pose the change are those which fought to have 
deckload lumber cargoes pass the canal without 
charge. 

Following Gen. Goethals retirement the club 
discussed the matter at length. None of the 
lumbermen present had any knowledge of organ- 
ized resistence to the passage of the bill men- 
tioned by the general, nor could anyone recall 
any action of this character by the lumber as- 
sociations. It was recalled, however, that sev- 
eral years ago some individual shippers and 
ship owners were soliciting funds for such a 
campaign. Most of the lumbermen declared 
that they did not oppose the passage of the 
bill and that any action against it had been 
taken without their knowledge. The matter 
was considered of such importance that it was 
decided to take no action until a thoro investi- 
gation had been made, and a committee com- 
posed of Ernest Dolge, trustee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; J. G. 
Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber Co., and 
Mr. Griggs was appointed to make this in- 
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vestigation and report back at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

J. T. Shaughnessy, safety engineer for the 
Tacoma district, made his annual report to the 
club, outlining the changes recently made in the 
industrial insurance laws and the improved con- 
ditions under which the industry will operate 
after these changes are in effect. Mr. Shaugh- 
nessy urged that all mills adopt the system of 
requiring physical examination of all men be- 
fore they are employed and stated that this 
would do away with many fraudulent claims 
against the mills. At the conclusion of the ad- 
dress a new executive committee for the safety 
organization was named, the members being 
John Buffelen, Paul H. Johns and J. T. Hill. 


FORECASTS FUTURE OF BUSINESS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 7.—A brilliant plea 
to business men to study the underlying science 
and principles of business, featured an address 
delivered before the semimonthly meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis Saturday after- 
noon. by Alvan T. Simonds, president of the 
Simonds Manufacturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
who is making a tour of the country at his own 
expense studying business and economic condi- 
tions and telling business men what, in his opin- 
ion, they may expect in the future. 

He based his forecast for the future on charts 
showing the movement of commodity prices and 
the cost of living during the last few years 
and also clearly indicating what should be ex- 
pected, on the basis of human experience in 
the way of commodity price-movements covering 
more than a century. He said that during more 
than a hundred years, commodity prices had 
reached the ‘‘peak’’ only three times, first 
after the War of 1812, second after the Civil 
War, and third after the recent World War. 
Between these peaks, he said, were periods of 
depression in commodity prices, the trough of 
which was not touched under twenty-five 
to thirty years. At the expiration of those 
years, he said, the trend had been upward 
again until the peak was again reached. 
He pointed out that, during the downward 
movement, there were temporary upward reac- 
tions, and vice versa on the upward swing. He 
therefore concluded that any recovery in com- 
modity prices during the next twenty-five years 
would prove rather temporary. These condi- 
tions, however, do not imply necessarily poor 
business, as business can be both active and 
profitable while prices are working to a lower 
level. 

Answering his own question, ‘‘ When will bus- 
iness be better?’’ Mr. Simonds said, among 
other things: 

Business will be better when more capital is 
placed therein, the improvement being in propor- 
tion to the increase in capital. The world is short 
on capital and long on. labor and conditions will 
improve as this abnormal relationship between the 
two is corrected. Statistics show that only a very 
small percentage of the profits of business go back 
into business and this percentage must increase, 
even if it means a lower standard of living. By 
the same token, labor must be willing to work for 
less. Only by these means can the tremendous 
loss of capital during the World War, $200,000,- 
000,000, be overcome. 

Business will be better when the farmers of the 
country, representing 50 percent of the population, 
are able to exchange their products on an equit- 
able basis for those they must buy. 


Business will be better when it is recognized by 


the law-makers that wages of workingmen are not a , 


subject for legislation. The Adamson law is 
largely responsible for present high freight and 
passenger rates because it has placed the railroads 
almost wholly at the mercy of union labor. It 
ought to be repealed, the sooner the better. If the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, in its re- 
cent fight for lower freight rates, had joined with 
other similar organizations in the United States 
and moved on Washington for a repeal of the 
Adamson law it would have struck at the “very 
heart of the matter” and secured real relief. 
Massachusetts has a law fixing the hours of mill 
Operatives in that State and I predict that, if this 
law is not repealed, there will not be a cotton mill 
in that commonwealth in five years because com- 
petitive mills in other northern States and those 
in the South have no such laws. Wages should be 
controlled by the age-old law of supply and demand ; 
the law-makers should let this subject alone. 


Mr. Simonds declared that, whatever business 
experts may say, the people of the United 
States must trade with Europe for the reason 
that European markets are absolutely nec- 
essary. He pointed out that the United States 
18, for the first time in 300 years, a creditor 


nation, that the purchasing power of Europeans 
is very greatly decreased, and that this can be 
restored only as our imports exceed our exports. 
He did not believe that a protective tariff would 
help in the slightest degree because it would 
tend to restrict imports and delay the time when 
Europe would be able to buy from us and to pay 
us what it owes in the way of war loans. 

Mr. Simonds said that business in lumber 
would be better in 1922 than it was in 1921, but 
that there would not be much real improvement 
before the latter half of 1924, in his opinion. 

J. H. Townshend, chairman of the traffic 
committee of the club, told members that the 
new rates on hardwood lumber would become 


effective for Central Freight Association terri- 
tory March 13-15 and for Eastern Trunk Line 
territory March 25. 

The entertainment committee reported that it 
was holding in abeyance all plans for the en- 
tertainment of the Northeastern retail lumber 
dealers because of inability to ascertain when 
they will come to Memphis and how long they 
will remain. 

President Thompson requested T. E. Sledge, 
of the club’s sales code committee, to secure a 
draft of the instrument formulated by the com- 
mittee appointed by the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Earl Palmer, chairman, for 
submission to the club at an early meeting. 





Jersey Retailers’ Annual Starts Auspiciously 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTIC City, N. J., March 9.—The New 
Jersey Lumbermen’s Association opened its 
thirty-eighth annual convention at the Tray- 
more Hotel this afternoon with an attendance 
exceeding four hundred. The lumbermen began 
assembling yesterday and the new arrivals 
reached flood tide about noon today, making 
this the most successful meeting in point of 
numbers the association has ever enjoyed. 

Selecting the magnificent boardwalk for their 
meeting place for the second consecutive year, 
the committee has arranged a program that 
assures the visitors varied and ample amuse- 
ment. A large number of entertainers were 
brought down from New York to add to the 





A report of the Friday or concluding 
sessions of the annual convention of the 
New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association 
will appear in the March 18 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 











pleasure of the members and their wives. A 
special performance was given this afternoon 
for the amusement of the ladies and music, song 
and dance gave added life to the banquet. 

Nearly all of the association members were 
accompanied by their wives, the Jersey associa- 
tion having made more elaborate preparations 
for the pleasure of women visitors than ever 
before, and probably more than any other lum- 
ber organization in the country. 

Arrangements for the convention were in the 
hands of Secretary George Edward Denipe, re- 
cently selected to the office as successor to 
John G. Whittier, who is attending the conven- 
tion as a full-fledged lumberman. Mr. Denipe 
is destined to be elected permanent secretary 
when the officers are chosen tomorrow. Samuel 
F. Bailey will be reélected treasurer. 

President Edward Hamilton, the ‘‘ Paterson 
War Horse,’’ one of the first arrivals on the 
scene of festivities, called the initial business 
session of the organization to order this after- 
noon, Mr. Hamilton’s remarks dealt primarily 
with the faults of the retail lumber business, 
illustrating his points with humorous and seri- 
ous little stories of the trade. 

An address of weleome was delivered by 
Joseph Perskie, city solicitor of Atlantic City, 
in the absence of E. L. Bader, who was unex- 
pectedly called out of the city. Mr. ,Perskie 
gave over the keys of the seaside city to the 
visiting lumbermen. 

W. E. Tuttle, commissioner of banking and 
insurance, next addressed the meeting. Inter- 
esting addresses followed by Congressmen Her- 
bert W. Taylor, of New Jersey, and L. G. Dick- 
inson, of Iowa. This is Congressman Dickin- 
son’s first visit to the lumbermen of the East, 
and his address was received with great enthus- 
iasm. President Hamilton followed. The meet- 
ing closed with the appointment of convention 
committees. 

The business session was followed by a sump- 
tuous banquet at which life and gayety reigned 
supreme. In the evening a card party was 
given for the ladies, together with a big ball 
in the Rose Room. 

The large number of early arrivals were en- 
tertained Wednesday night with movies of the 
lumber industry. 


Friday’s Program 


Friday’s meeting will include reports from 
officers and committees, following which the 
meeting will be thrown open to discussions for 
all. The leaders chosen to handle and intro- 
duce the different topics are: C. Fred Alberts, 
standardization; James J. Wilson, insurance; 
A. Petterson, association work; J. V. Smeaton, 
relations with the wholesaler; Wilkes McClave, 
costs. 

A large delegation of Philadelphia lumber- 
men arrived at noon today. All thru the morn- 
ing hours informal gatherings of lumbermen 
could be seen in the spacious lobby ‘‘ talking 
it over.’? The tone of the conversations was 
that the lumber outlook was never better. The 
building outlook in New Jersey, especially in 
the northern sections accessible to New York 
commuters, was never more encouraging. 

A resolution was sent this morning to the 
members of the senate and assembly of the 
State of New Jersey requesting that they and 
the legislature as a whole enact no legislation 
during this period of business stress, unemploy- 
ment and reconstruction which will tend to in- 
crease operating expense. The resolution also 
approves of any legislation that will assist in 
reduction of direct and indirect taxes on busi- 
ness operations. 


NEW OAK FLOORING PLANT AT SHREVEPORT 


SHREvEPporT, La., March 7.—The Perfection 
Oak Flooring Co. (Ine.) is the name of a new 
enterprise established at Shreveport, with a 
capitalization of $300,000, and its head official 
is E. A. Frost, who is president of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co. Other officers and diree- 
tors are: H. W. Coles, Pine Bluff, Ark., vice 
president; 8. M. Coles, secretary; F. T. Whited, 
treasurer; C. C. Handley and G. S. Prestridge, 
directors. The Frost-Johnson and Coles inter- 
ests, the latter having a business now at Pine 
Bluff, joined hands for opening the Shreveport 
enterprise. 

Shreveport was chosen as the location for 
the new plant, as it is in the center of a large 
hardwood area. In addition to manufacturing 
the new concern will sell hardwood flooring and 
other lumber, both wholesale and retail, it is 
reported. Articles of incorporation have been 
filed here by the new company. 


SAAB REBEBBEEAAAE: 


BACK AT DESK AFTER HONEYMOON 


New Or.EANS, La., March 6.—Col. and Mrs. 
W. H. Sullivan, returning from their honey- 
moon trip to California and other far-western 
States, arrived in Bogalusa Sunday afternoon. 
Bogalusa had made preparations to welcome 
them at the station, but they reached Boga- 
lusa a little earlier than was expected, so the 
‘‘Welcome Home’’ celebration was staged at 
the Sullivan residence, which had been appro- 
priately decorated with flowers and bunting, 
while the wedding gifts, among them a hand- 
some Chickering piano, presented by the em- 
ployees of the Great Southern Lumber Co., were 
already installed and suitably arranged. 

This morning, according to reports from 
Bogalusa, Col. Sullivan went early to his office 
and plunged into his business affairs, his pro- 
gram for the day including conferences with 
Col. A. C. Goodyear and other visiting officials 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
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March 15-16—South Dakota Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Annual, 


March 22-28—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. Annual. 


March 25-April 1—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. Annual. 

March 28-29—Southern Pine Association, 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 


March 80—North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va. Annual. 

April 4-5—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 6-7—American Lumber Congress, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 7—Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 


April 11-18—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth, Tex. Annual. 


April 19-20—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 

April 27—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelph‘a, Pa. Annual. 

May 4-5—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


May 9-11—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Semiannual. 


May 10-12—National Foreign Trade Council, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual, 

May 16-18—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


June 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


June 26-July.1—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
11-14—Pacific 
Wash. Annual. 


SOUTH DAKOTA RETAILERS’ PLANS 


Sioux Fauus, 8. D., March 6.—The program 
for the annual convention of the South Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, to be held 
here March 15 and 16 at the Cataract Hotel, has 
been prepared by Secretary J. W. Horner, this 
eity. The business sessions will be held in the 
afternoons. The first session will be devoted 
to the reports of the officers and to committee 
appointments. Curtis M. Johnson, of Rush 
City, Minn., will address the convention on 
‘“The Road to Happiness,’’ and will be followed 
by Attorney George J. Danforth, of Sioux Falls, 
with a discussion on mechanics lien laws. The 
question box will then be opened and discussion 
of the various problems presented invited. In 
the evening the visiting dealers and salesmen 
will be guests of the association at a theater 
party at the Orpheum Theater. 

At the Thursday session H. F. Brownell, of 
Sioux Falls, will address the convention on 
‘‘The Biggest Business on Earth.’’ Prof. 
Thomas M, Olson, of the department of dairy 
husbandry, Brookings, 8S. D., will talk on 
‘*Greater Efficiency in Agriculture.’’ Then 
will follow the reports of the committees on 
auditing, nominations and resolutions, with elec- 
tion of officers. In the evening the association 
delegates will be guests of the Tri-State Asso- 
ciation of Building Material Salesmen at a ban- 
quet and entertainment. 
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NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ PROGRAM 


New York, March 7.—The tentative program 
for the thirtieth annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to be 
held at the New Willard Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., March 22 and 23, plans to make its mem- 
bership better acquainted with the practical 
privileges of membership and how necessary 
they are in the consideration of problems aris- 
ing out of the distribution of lumber. It is as 
follows: 


Albert B. Fall, secretary of the interior, will 
address the convention at the opening session on 
Wednesday. 

Officers’ and active committee reports, pointed 
and brief, covering the year’s achievements and 
suggestions, 

Lumber credit problems viewed by the bureau 
ef information, and a discussion as to further de- 
velopment. 


Legal and collection department—a distinctive 
service. 


Transportation bureau—general and individual 
tag 
rbitration—consideration of present procedure 
and suggestions for further cubanaion. , 


Grune- 


Sinton 


Oct. Logging Congress, Tacoma, 


The lumber industry as seen by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States—address by W. 
DuBois Brookins, manager natural resources de- 
partment. 

A. E. Dodd, manager department of distribution, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, has 
specialized on distribution and will bring a mes- 
sage, 

The uniform order blank recommended for adop- 
tion requires thought and discussion. 

American Lumber Congress—its aims and pur- 
poses. 


The association’s position on pending forestry | 


legislation. 
Our membership—its character and scope. 
Discussion on proposed sales service between 
members. 
Adoption of revised bylaws. 
Election of trustees and officers. 
Social Features 


Wednesday evening, March 22—Banquet, ladies 
participating. Speakers: Hon. George Wharton 
Pepper, United States Senator from Pennsylvania ; 
Col. H. C. Osborne, C. M. G., Ottawa, Can. 

Thursday evening, March 23—Dinner dance. 

Reception at White House—announcement later, 


PaGEeseaaaas 


MANAGES SHIPPERS’ OFFICE 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 4.—C. Elmer Peak, 
the new manager of the Portland office of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, will leave 
here Monday to take up_ - 
his duties in that city. 

He has been a resident 
of Seattle since child- 
hood, and for the last 
three years has been in 
the sales department of 
a leading manufactur- 





C. ELMER PEAK, 
Portland, Ore. ; 


Manager Portland Office 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association 





ing concern. During the 

war Mr. Peak entered 

the army at (Camp 

Lewis, Washington, and 

became attached to the 

348th Machine Gun Bat- 

talion, 91st Division. 

He was in the service 

for two years, eight months of which was spent 
overseas. He was in the thick of the Argonne 
fighting, and also saw active service in the 
Meuse campaign, at St. Mihiel, Ypres and Lys, 
Belgium. 


COOPERS SET FOR SEVENTH ANNUAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 6.—Preliminary an- 
nouncement was made today by V. W. Krafft, 
secretary-manager of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, that the seventh annual 
convention of the association will be held at 
the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, May 4 and 5. 
The meeting of the executive committee will be 
held at the same place on May 3. 

The tight stave and heading group of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America at 
a meeting in Memphis recently elected A, L. 
Hayes, of Nashville, Tenn., a member of the 
executive committee for the unexpired term, 
ending May 4, of W. T. McGlone, who resigned 
on account of going out of business. 





Every Lumberman 


Logger, Manufacturer, Wholesaler, Re- 
tailer, and all others connected 
with the Industry 


Should: Attend 
The 
4th American Lumber Congress 
at Chicago 
A pril 6 and 7, 1922 











ONTARIO COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


TORONTO, ONT., March 6.—J. C. Scofield, 
Windsor, Ont., president of the Ontario Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), has an- 
nounced the appointment of the following stand- 
ing committees for the present year: 

Insurance and workmen’s compensation—W. C,. 
Laidlaw, of Toronto, chairman; A. M. Davis, Ot- 


tawa; W. M. Tupling, Orillia; W. C. Irvin, 
Toronto; W. A. Hadley, Chatham. 


Legislation and transportation—B. F. Clarke, 
Glencoe, chairman; K. J. Shirton, Dunnville; E. M. 
Barrett, Ottawa; T. H. Hancock, Toronto; F. B. 
Van Dusen, Brockville; George S. Zimmerman, 
Tavistock. 


Membership—Eastern district—E. M. Barrett 
and A. G. Rose, Ottawa. Central district—T. A. 
Paterson, Toronto; E. I. Gill, Toronto. Western 
district—J. B. Mackenzie, Georgetown; A. Hender- 
son, Cheltenham ; H. Crosthwaite, Hamilton; R. J. 
Press, Hamilton; K. J. Shirton, Dunnville; O. W. 
Rice, Welland; E. K. Kalbfleisch, Stratford; G. 8. 
Zimmerman, Tavistock. Southern district—B. F. 
Clarke, Glencoe; J. T. Wallace, London. Northern 
district—F. E. Hollingsworth, Sault Ste. Marie; 
D. H. Andress, Sudbury. 

Mr. Scofield and L. H. Richards, Sarnia, are 
arranging details for the midsummer outing of 
the association. It is now planned to charter 
the Northern Navigation Co.’s steamer Huronice 
for a four or five days sail, taking in Windsor, 
Sarnia, Sault Ste Marie, the north shore’ of 
Lake Huron, and Midland, Ont. 


CANADIANS LAUNCH SILO CAMPAIGN 


Winnipec, MAN., March 4.—The extensive 
campaign planned by the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association (Canada), to boost the 
building of silos has been launched with great 
enthusiasm and every prospect of success. 

Secretary Fred W. Ritter in an interview with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, said: 
‘*Not only our members, but the merchants in 
every town are working hand in hand with us. 
The local newspaper editors have thrown their 
columns open and are publishing articles deal- 
ing with and urging more mixed farming in 
western Canada.’’ Secretary Ritter also said 
that one of the most influential farm journals 
in western Canada is publishing a special silo 
number on March 15. 

‘*This silo movement is going across in a big 
way, and is going to accomplish its purpose,’” 
said Mr. Ritter. ‘‘We want it clearly under- 
stood that our silo campaign was not planned 
as a selling drive, but strictly as an educa- 
tional campaign. We are endeavoring to sell 
the dairy farming idea.’’ 

Secretary Ritter stated that 25,000 pieces of 


‘literature would be mailed to the farmers, cov- 


ering the list twice a month during March and 
April, and once a month in May, June and 
July. In addition to very attractive two-color 
broadsides, the association has issued a 12- 
page booklet showing pictures of silos erected 
last year and giving testimonials from farmers 
in western Canada who built silos during 1921. 
Mr. Ritter estimates that around five hundred 
silos were built last year. 
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EASTERN SALESMEN MEET 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 6.—A_ regular 
meeting of the Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s As- 
sociation was held last Friday night in the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, with 
about twenty-five present, and president Walton 
R. Johnston officiating. It was reported that 
fifteen. members had been elected since last 
meeting, one re-instated, and three dropped, and 
that seven applications for membership were 
pending, bringing the total membership up to 
155. The employment committee has placed 
two men since last meeting, and has applications 
for about fifteen on file. Many of the men 
wanted are high priced too, for the applications 
ask for the best men available, to whom firms 
are willing to pay any reasonable salary. Presi- 
dent Johnston vacated the chair to Vice Presi- 
dent Fred A. Stamler, and addressed the meet- 
ing on the association bylaws, which were & 
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little hazy at points, and proposed a number 
of clarifying changes, which will be published 
and acted on at the annual meeting on April 7. 
One of the most important propositions was 
that if a member changed his employment, his 
eligibility automatically had to be reconsidered. 
President Johnston appointed the following 
committees for the annual: Nominating— 
George M. Hoban, chairman; Harry G. Parker, 
Charles L. Betts, J. E. Coggin and Charles J. 
Olsen. Auditing—J. C. Tennant, chairman; A. 
W. Trimble and G. H. Weigand. Entertainment 
—H. C. Magruder, chairman; W. J. Doyle and 
John T. Green. In reply to an invitation to 
send delegates to the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association at Washington, on mo- 
tion, the Chair appointed J. C. Tennant and 
Alfred Vanhorn. It was left to the Chair to 
arrange to have some member of each organiza- 
tion represent the salesmen at the meeting of 
the American Lumber Congress at Chicago. 
Most of the evening was taken up with discus- 
sion of the proposed new advertising medium 
the association is working on, and it was de- 
cided to go still further with it than proposed 
at the last meeting. 


NEW WHOLESALE CONCERN ORGANIZED 


St. Louis, Mo., March 6.—J. S. N. Farquhar 
has informed the trade that he and J. A. Lowe 
have dissolved partnership, and that he has 
formed a partnership with S. A. Holt, of Little 
Rock, Ark., under the name of J. S. N. Far- 
quhar Lumber Co., to conduct a commission 
and wholesale business here. 

Mr. Holt lives at Little Rock, and will work 
Arkansas territory. He has had several years’ 
experience in the southern pine lumber business 
in its various branches. He was at one time 
associated with the Arkansas Lumber Co., of 
Warren, Ark., and has been sales manager of 
the Loutre Lumber Co. 

Mr. Farquhar will continue to work southeast 
Missouri, southern Illinois and occasionally 
northeast Arkansas; and in southwest Missouri, 
Herman Horstman will travel. George W. 
Severns, sales manager, will be in charge of the 
office. He has had twelve years’ experience in 
the mill and wholesale branches of the busi- 
ness. 


RAILROAD AND INDUSTRIAL SPECIALIST 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., March 6.—The personnel 
of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., of this city, 
has recently been increased by the addition of 
8. F. Osteen, of Hattiesburg, Miss., and L. P. 
Marshall, of New Orleans. Mr. Osteen, an ex- 
perienced lumberman, comes to assist Mr. Foote 
in handling the company’s sales, while Mr. 
Marshall is auditor. Mr. Osteen was in charge 
of the business of the Watkins-Gray Lumber Co. 
in Hattiesburg during 1920-1921 and previous 
to that he was for ten years with the Trexler 
Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg. He is particularly 
well acquainted with the industrial side of lum- 
ber selling and, since the H. D. Foote Lumber 
Co. specializes in industrial stocks and railroad 
and car material, his experience will be valu- 
able to his new connection. 

Offices of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co. are 
now on the tenth floor of the new Guaranty 
Trust Building, central Louisiana’s finest office 
building. 


WESTERN YELLOW PINE 


The Department of Agriculture has published 
bulletin No. 1003, dealing with stumpwood and 
logging waste of western yellow pine. The pro- 
duction by distillation of turpentine, oil and 
other products of the pine is capable of filling 
an important place in the western country. Ex- 
¢ept Douglas fir, the stand of this pine is consid- 
ered to exceed that of any other species. The 
possible output is estimated at 335,000,000,000 
board feet. The cut of western pine as lumber 
in 1917 was 1,862,914,815 feet. It grows gen- 
erally west of the summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and it extends far north into British 
America and grows also hundreds of miles south 
in Mexico. 

The present study is intended to show the 


great probable usefulness of this pine for dis- 
tillation purposes. The wood of stumps and 
logs, as piled ready for manufacturing, weighs 


3,330 pounds a cord. It has been shown that 
there is a large yield of all products of distilla- 
tion. 





Keynote of the Lumber Industry 


(Concluded from page 61) 


thus increasing the supply. With the situation 
as it now is, where production, shipments and 
orders are about the same, you feel a steadying in- 
fluence thru the entire industry. 

By watching the weekly barometers you will be 
able to detect the first signs of any approaching 
change. This is of particular value to the whole- 
sale lumberman who is actually a specialist. Your 
own line may show an especial increase in vol- 
ume, but by watching the barometer you may note 
other lines are not increasing; hence, you will be 
longer able to protect your customers at the old 
price, while taking on additional business, and 
thus lower your average overhead costs. 

Association Reports Helpful 

Continual watching of the reports from the 
various associations will probably disclose to you 
that southern pine first gives signs of a change in 
conditions, but that when the change does come 
fir follows a little later but in a much more radical 


however, the weekly barometer of the Southern 
Pine Association began showing a marked increase 
in orders, which practically continued to Sept. 17, 
then held at about the same level until Oct. 22, 
when it began a sharp descent, continuing until 
the end of the year. Prices quickly responded 
both up and down, as recorded in the lumber soft- 
wood prices index, the barometer having been 
used to show clearly this price change as being 
due. 

You can, from these weekly reports, easily make 
a few charts, which permit you more quickly to 
visualize the figures presented. It is then a very 
simple matter to prepare a statement for the 
benefit of your own buying offices, your selling 
offices, or your customers, which will give them 
a broad view of the entire lumber industry. 

During 1922 we are undoubtedly going to have 
other rapid changes, and you American whole- 
salers owe it to your customers, as well as your- 
selves, to keep fully informed on these movements 
in the various commodities. It is nation-wide 
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An Exhibit at the American Wholesale Lumber Association’s Convention 


degree, showing a greater increase, or decrease, 
than pine. This, in the case of an increase, will 
permit the wholesaler having outstanding contracts 
to get under cover, and still to continue to give 
that service which his customer is accustomed 
to receive. 


To those of us who are in the habit of furnish- 
ing nationally recognized contractors with figures 
for estimating purposes, the barometer is of es- 
pecial value. In this work contractors are given 
estimated costs for work in Maine or Colorado, 
Pennsylvania or Montana, and ur these estimated 
costs they prepare their bids. In times like the 
present they usually have to wait from one to four 
weeks, or longer, before buying. By having the 
wholesaler in position to keep them informed as 
to probable market changes, the contractor can 
protect himself in a way that would otherwise be 
impossible. 

In selling the railroads and large industries— 
business which unquestionably belongs to the 
wholesaler—you are undoubtedly in close touch 
with the individuals purchasing, and by keeping 
them informed as to conditions are better enabled 
to render them a service than those who handle 
but one wood. Reading the weekly barometer helps 
you to do this. 


Rendering Service Thru Barometer Data 


Taking a specific example, you will recollect that 
in softwoods there was a great decline in prices 
from March, 1920, to the end of the year 1920, 
then in 1921 a much more gradual decline for the 
first half of the year, with July and August show- 
ing no perceptible change. Beginning on Aug. 13, 


service of this character which the efficient dis- 
tributer can best render, and the information is 
before you weekly, if you will but use it. 


A VIEW OF DIMENSION STOCK PROPOSALS 
(Concluded from page 57) 


of seasoned lumber barely touches one of 
them. If we are going to do anything worth 
while for the industry and allied industries 
we must go farther than that. My answer is 
very simple; it is that we must work out a 
minimum list of the small clear sizes, not the 
exact sizes to be used in the factory, but a 
‘‘clear short’’ that will work to a combination 
of the desired factory dimensions. It must 
be in the rough, full size but not necessarily 
sawed to the limit of accuracy. In other words, 
it must be something that an intelligent saw- 
yer can produce on a rip and cutoff installed 
in his mill in the woods; something that can 
be made not alone from low grade lumber, 
but from slabs, large limbs, and much of the 
material now allowed to go to waste. 

This is a proposition that presents a com- 
mon ground of interest for the Forest Service, 
the furniture manufacturer, the woodworking 
establishment and the sawmill. I might even 
add the railroads, for the clear content of a 
board is the only part of it that can stand 
up under the long haul freight charges of 
today. Why not get together and go to it? 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Camden—L. W. Bower Lumber 
Co. succeeded by L. W. Bower. 

Crawfordsville—A. P. De Mange succeeded by 
De Mange Lumber Co. 

Eureka Springs—R. B. Kelley Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by W. O. Perkins & Son Lumber Co. 

Jonesboro—Southern Brick & Lumber Co. 
reérganized into two companies, Southern Lum- 
ber Co., and Southern Brick Co. W. G. Harlow 
will have the management of the Southern Lum- 
ber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Tujunga—Tujunga Supply Co. 
succeeded by Tujunga Lumber & Supply Co. 

CONNECTICUT. East Hartford—Safety Lad- 
der Co. succeeded by Safety Ladder & Lumber 
Co. . 

New Haven—George Alling’s Sons Co. 
chased by M. J. Gibbud. 

ILLINOIS. Iroquois — Iroquois Lumber & 
Hardware Co. succeeds Salem Ely Lumber Co.; 
will add hardware stock to lumber and build- 
ing materials now carried. 

INDIANA. Argos—Jacob Martin & J. W. 
Rinard & Son consolidated under name of Mar- 
tin-Sanderson Lumber & Coal Co. 

Elgin—Hub and rim department of the Rice 
Hub & Rim Co. sold to Alfred T. Turley, a local 
hardware dealer, and James Blackburn, who for 
many years was foreman of the hub and rim 
plant. Factory will be enlarged; Rice Co. will 
enlarge facilities for making baskets. 

Lafayette—Ed Munger Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Munger & Poor Lumber Co. 

Williamsport—William Cole succeeded by T. A. 
Habel. 

IOWA. Allison—Hunter Lumber Co. succeeds 
Spahn & Rose. 


pur- 


Clinton—William A. Lyall moved to Rock 
Island. 

KANSAS. Emporia—Smith Lumber Co.; A. 
H. Smith sold interest. 

MICHIGAN. Mount Pleasant—W. D. Hood 


and G. A. Bugbee, of the Mt. Pleasant Lumber 
Co., have purchased the interest of Ross & 
Wentworth in the Ionia Lumber Co., of Ionia, 
and have incorporated under the name of The 
Building Supply Co., of Ionia, Mich. 
MINNESOTA. Rush City—Nessel & Smith 
succeeded by Nessel Hardware & Lumber Store. 
MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—Price Veneer & 


Lumber Co. sold to W. M. and H. L. White, of 
Columbia. 


MISSOURI. Windsor—Windsor Lumber Co. 
succeeded by J. H. Dictert. 
MONTANA. Bainville—John Lundquist, gen- 


eral merchandise, lumber and implements, suc- 
ceeded by Bainville Mercantile Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Balfour—Martin Olson 
has purchased the late Mr. Glein’s interest in 
lumber yard here. 

_ OHIO. Eldorado—Henry Flaig sold interest 
in lumber business to Charles J. Herr, of Rich- 
mond. 

Ney—Fieldner & Son sold to Ney Lumber Co. 

Waverly—Gehres Bros. sold to Waverly Lum- 
ber & Construction Co. 


_OREGON. Blodgett—Zero Lumber Co.; Wil- 
liam Rolands sold interest to Floyd Zeller. 
TEXAS. Harrold — Herring-Showers 
ceeded by Cicero Smith Lumber Co. 
Voth—Keith Lumber Co. succeeded by Voth 
Hardwood Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 
WASHINGTON. Hoquiam — Schafer Bros. 
Lumber & Door Co. leased plant to Knox & 
Toombs. 
WISCONSIN. Janesville—Oscar A. Anderson 
Co. changing name to Palmyra Lumber Co. 
West Allis—Marks Bros. Co. moving to 75th 
and Summit Avenue. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Centerville—Maplesville Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Hyde Park—Hyde Park Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

San Francisco—Slade Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. . 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford — Capitol Broom 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Centralia—Centralia Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Chicago—City Service Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $25,000; retail. 

Troy—Seligman-Keck Lumber Co., 
ated; capital, $15,000. 

INDIANA. Lafayette—Munger & Poor Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $32,000. 

IOWA. Cedar Rapids—Cedar Craft Co., incor- 
porated; to manufacture cedar chests. 

Dubuque—Midwest Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $1,000,000. 

Waterloo—Schneck Lumber Co., incorporated. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Fleming Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—J. F. Fitzgerald 


Construction Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; 
to deal in building materials. 





suc- 


incorpor- 


Haverhill—Qiamond Wood Heel 
porated; capital, $10,000. 


Co., incor- 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Robert K. Jar- 
dine Lumber Co., increasing capital from $50,000 
to $75,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Gulfport—Patterson-Keel Ex- 
port Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000; general 
export lumber and brokerage business. 

Yazoo City—Yazoo Lumber Co., incorporated. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Fehlig Bros. Box 
Manufacturing Co., increasing capital to $200,000. 

NEW YORK. Albany—F. F. Crannell Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $80,000 to $160,000. 

Buffalo—Black Rock Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $100,000. 

suffalo—F. C. Miller & Sons, incorporated; 
capital, $2,500; timber and general contracting. 

New York — Octavius Leon, incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; general lumber business. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Clement- 


Harrington Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$150,000. 
Lansing—Lansing Lumber Co., incorporated; 


capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Queen City Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Dayton—Miami Wood Specialty Co., 
porated. 

Waverly—Waverly Lumber & Construction 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville — Greenville 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Trinity Heights Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


incor- 


Dawson—Dawson Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Edgewood—Citizens Lumber Co., decreasing 
capital from $20,000 to $15,000. 

Mexia — Spikes Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane — Monroe Street 


Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bridgeport — Bridgeport 
Lumber & Construction Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Elroy — Stiffen Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000; general mill- 
work. 

Little Chute—Little Chute Lumber & Fuel Co., 
incorporated. 

Sheboygan — Verhulst Bros., incorporated; 
capital, $60,000; building material, consulting 
engineers and contractors. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Smith & Cust re- 
cently began; wholesale and commission. 

Irvington—Sunset Lumber Co., recently began; 
headquarters, Oakland. 

Los Angeles—Langton Hardwood Lumber Co., 
opening business; will handle wagon stock and 
lumber in carload lots for the wholesale trade. 

San Francisco—Sivers-Savidge Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—American Red Cedar 
Chest Manufacturing Co., recently began. 

GEORGIA. Gainesville—V. L. Hammond re- 
cently began export and commission lumber 
business. 

ILLINOIS. Arthur — Consumers’ Material Co. 
opening new yard. 

Rockford—Rockford Eagle Furniture Co., re- 
cently began; manufacturing cedar chests. 

IOWA. Dubuque—Midwest Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

Winterset—Ira Hammond has organized the 
Hammond Lumber Co. and has opened a lumber 
yard. Mr. Hammond was formerly manager of 
the Citizens Lumber Co., which later became the 
Winterset Lumber Co., and resigned from that 
company on Jan. 1. 

MISSOURI. Holden—Clarks Lumber Co. re- 
cently began; headquarters, Kansas City. 

St. Louis—J. K. Gruner recently began; whole- 
sale lumber; 894 Arcade Building. 

OHIO. Cleveland—J. G. Taylor Lumber Co. 
recently began; wholesale. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Williamsport—A. J. Chest- 
nut recently began; wholesale lumber office; 
headquarters, Buffalo. 

TENNESSEE. Trezevants—W. D. Wingo 


Lumber Co. opening lumber and building mate- 
rial business, 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Albany—Bond Lumber Co. will 
establish creosoting plant somewhere in northern 
Alabama or Tennessee it is reported. 


KENTUCKY. Henderson—Anton Brucken & 
Son, hardwood lumber manufacturers of Evans- 
ville, Ind., have taken an option on a tract of 
land on the Ohio River in Henderson and will 
erect a modern sawmill. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Baltimore Lumber 
Co. purchased property at 1123 East Baltimore 


Street and will erect a four-story office and mill- 
work building. 





MASSACHUSETTS. Malden—Samuel J. Wolf- 
son, of the Wolfson Flooring Co., Everett, will 
erect a mill and storage house at 19-21 Irving 
Court, Malden. 


MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—Joseph Simon and Ever- 
ette Byrd are reported to be establishing a saw- 
mill and box factory on Back Bay, costing about 
$25,000; plant will specialize in manufacture of 
boxes for use by Biloxi packing concerns, altho 
outside orders will also be handled. 


MONTANA. Boughton—R. L. Harper of 
Harper & Baird will build a mill and planer; 500 
foot spur will be built by Northern Pacific to 
the plant. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Columbia—Carolina Tim- 
ber Co. will build a railroad from the heart of 
its timber holdings in Pickens County to connect 
with either the Southern Railway or the Blue 
Ridge Railway, it is stated. The exact route 
has not been chosen. The company has 64,000 
acres of timber and will have more than 20 years 
cut, it is said. 


TENNESSEE. Trezevants—J. E. .Bryant & 
Co. will erect a new shed. 

WISCONSIN. Manawa—Little Wolf River 
Lumber Co. is constructing a $25,000 hydro- 


electric power plant. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Meyers Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. has been organized and has secured 
a site of about six acres on EKglington Avenue. 
A planing mill and factory will be erected. 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. Blountstown—Sawmill of Penning- 
ton & Evans seriously damaged by fire. 

ILLINOIS. West Frankfort—Orlie Hill lum- 
ber yard badly damaged by fire. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—W. H. Settle Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $7,000. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


New OrLEANS, La., March 6.—Something of a 
novelty in lumber litigation is reported from Cov- 
ington, La., where the suit of the Koepp_Lumber 
Co. vs. the New Orleans Great Northern Railroad 
Co. is being tried in civil district court. A fire in 
the yards of the lumber company on New Year’s 
night destroyed considerable lumber. The com- 
pany avers that it had placed orders with the de- 
fendant railroad for cars in which to ship the 
lumber. Contending that the lumber would not 
have been burned if the cars had been furnished 
as requested, and that the delay renders the rail- 
road liable in damages for the loss, the plaintiff 
is suing the railroad for $50,000, claimed as the 
measure of the damage. 


MERRILL, Wis., March 6.—W. J. Cudlif, of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., has been appointed receiver for 
the Northwestern Land & Lumber Co., of Gibbs 
City, Mich., according to an order received in the 
district court at Sault Ste. Marie. The order 
followed a petition for a receiver by J. E. Griffin, 
Green Bay banker and former president of the 
West Chapin Mines Co., who alleges that he is a 
creditor of the concern to the extent of $20,000. 
The company is capitalized at $150,000 and owns 
among other property a sawmill at Gibbs City, a 
logging railroad and a large tract of timber. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 4.—A liquidating divi- 
dend of $85,000 was declared by the Western Pine 
Manufacturing Co., at a meeting of trustees the lat- 
ter part of February, notice of which has been mailed 
to stockholders by L. G. Carr, secretary-treasurer, 
This is at the rate of 15 percent on the issued 
capital stock and will increase the total amount 
so far disbursed to $435,000 or 85 percent. The 
final payment of 15 percent will be made within 
the next sixty days, it is stated. 


FREDERICK, N. B., March 6.—Gordon G. Scott. 
lumberman, has assigned. The liabilities are 
stated to be $125,000 with assets about $70,000. 
Harry G. Hoban was appointed assignee. Secured 
creditors are interested to the amount of $50,000. 


BOX FACTORY WORKERS STRIKE 


KLAMATH Fats, Ore., March 4.—Refusing 
to accept a 9-hour working day, which factory 
owners declare they must maintain here this 
season in order to operate, between five and six 
hundred box factory workers including a con- 
siderable number of women have been out on 
a strike since March 1. Altho a number of plans 
for negotiations have been suggested, no defin- 
ite steps toward settlement have yet been taken. 

President Ray R. Canterbury, of the Inter- 
national Timberworkers’ Union, who has ar- 
rived from Portland to handle the situation for 
the strikers, has been in conference with Mayor 
W. S. Wiley, and the matter of calling upon 
the Oregon State Conciliation Board for assist- 
ance, has been discussed. 
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LUMBER TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


LONG RAIL HAUL BURDENS EXPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 7.—The difficul- 
ties under which the interior States of the coun- 
try are placed in the matter of export rates were 
strikingly shown in a speech delivered by Dr. 
Julius Klein, director bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, before the National Rivers 
& Harbors Congress late last week. 


‘* Accelerated development and use of inland 
waterways is now the indispensable economic 
pulmotor for resuscitating our gasping inland 
exporters,’’ said Dr. Klein. 

He spoke of the advantages enjoyed by Eu- 
ropean manufacturers over American exporters 
in the middle West with reference to freight 
charges and inland waterways facilities. 

‘‘The natural advantages enjoyed by our 
overseas competitors because of their location 
close to the sea are difficult enough to over- 
come,’’ said Dr. Klein, ‘‘but when this handi- 
cap is supplemented by staggering transporta- 
tion charges covering necessarily long hauls to 
water front, the inland exporter is really up 
against it.’’ 

He said the seriousness of the situation from 
an export point of view would perhaps be bet- 
ter understood if the fact is borne in mind that 
nearly 40 percent of the manufactured articles 
exported from the United States originate west 
of Pittsburgh, east of the Rockies and north 
of the Arkansas-Tennessee line. 

He pointed out that the minimum rail haul 
eastward from the region just mentioned to the 
seacoast is 445 miles from Pittsburgh and 1,033 
miles from Minneapolis and St. Paul. The haul 
from Chicago or St. Louis to San Francisco is 
2,200 miles. The minimum rail haul southward 
to the Gulf is 700 miles from St. Louis and 912 
miles from Chicago. 

‘*Consider this and think of Europe’s natu- 
ral trade advantage with a maximum probable 
rail haul to the coast in England of not over 
one hundred miles, and in western Europe not 
over five hundred miles,’’ said Dr. Klein. 


In the case of manufactured steel articles, he 
pointed out, the rail rate from Chicago to New 
York is approximately four times that from 
Birmingham, England, to London or Liverpool, 
and is as great as the ocean rate from New 
York to Buenos Aires. Even when steel prod- 
ucts for export originate in Pittsburgh, he 
added, the rail rate to New York is twice that 
from Birmingham, England, to London or Liver- 
pool. 

‘‘The farmer is getting gassed too,’’ said Dr. 
Klein, pointing out that approximately 25 per- 
cent of our wheat production, nearly 50 percent 
of our rye production and over 50 percent of 
our total lard and cured pork production is ex- 
ported, the minimum haul on these products be- 
ing 1,000 miles. 

Furthermore, said the director, when the 
movement of export traffic returns to normal, 
and certainly when it touches the maximum 
reached in 1920, the railways will be unable to 
handle it, mainly because of lack of extensions 
and failure to obtain new equipment. Car short- 
age with an inevitable slowing up of industry 
is sure to occur. In Secretary Hoover’s words: 
‘We are driving headlong for a setback to our 
whole commerce the very moment we begin to 
get on our feet.’’ 

In the opinion of Dr. Klein, the development 
of inland waterways and the increased use of 
them will do much to prevent embarrassment to 
our reviving export trade in the coming con- 
gestion of railroad traffic. If the transportation 
facilities of the country must be increased, the 
inland waterways offer the most economical 
method from the standpoint of initial cost, 
maintenance and operation, and such economies 
will be a prime factor in the struggle for world 
marke ti 

Attefition was called to (a) the New York 
State Barge Canal, giving store door delivery 
in Buffalo and thru service from Duluth to New 
York City; (b) the Mississippi River barge 
line, tapping the manufacturing sections of the 
middle West, and offering export rates approxi- 
mately 20 percent under the all-rail rates, and 


(¢) the Black Warrior River line which serves 
the coal and steel regions of Alabama, and also 
offers export rates approximately 20 percent 
under all-rail rates. 


PROTESTS FUEL WOOD RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C,, March 7.—Counsel for 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a brief in Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 1,251—Fuel, Pulpwood and Wood Bolts be- 
tween North Pacific Coast Points—requesting 
the following finding: 

The respondent carriers have subjected, are sub- 
jecting and for the future will subject the pro- 
ducers, shippers and consumers of hog fuel and of 
fuel wood in lengths of less than four feet (loaded 
into racked cars from overhead conveyors or chutes 
just as it falls and without piling) to the payment 
of unjust and unreasonable and excessive charges 
for the transportation thereof to the extent that 
the rates published for the movement of such com- 
modities between the points involved in this pro- 
ceeding have been, are being and will be applied 
to a unit of space occupied in the car of 128 cubic 
feet or any unit less than 200 cubic feet. 

It is pointed out that the association does not 
at all object to the space unit basis, but does 
object to the proposal of the carriers to apply 
the same unit on 16-inch wood as on 4-foot 
lengths. It is coneeded that 16-inch and even 
12-inch wood might be carefully piled in cars 
for shipment under some conditions, but that 
in western Washington the cost would be pro- 
hibitive. 





Reparation in Lumber Cases 


In a formal decision in Docket No. 12,021— 
Excelsior Shook & Lumber Co. (Inc.) vs. Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Co. et al.—Division 3 of the 
commission finds that demurrage charges on ship- 
ments of lumber from Lovelace, Ga., consigned to 
complainant at Norfolk, Va., “Belt Line delivery,” 
and held by line-haul carrier for payment of freight 
charges and disposition orders before turning over 
to the switching line, were unlawful in part. Com- 
plainant is awarded $355, with interest from Aug. 
24, 1920. 





In Docket No. 12,103—Parkersburg Rig & Reel 
Co. vs. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. et al.—Division 
3 find rates on southern pine lumber, in carloads, 
from Ranger, Tex., to Duncan, Tulsa and Waters, 
Okla., were unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceeded 29 cents a hundred pounds between July 
12 and Aug. 25, 1920, and 39 cents thereafter. 
Reparation will be awarded. 





Division 3 of the commission has handed down a 
formal decision in Docket No. 12,232—-Weaver 
Brothers Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as agent 
—in which it finds that rates on lumber in car- 
loads from Preston and Logansport, La., to East- 
land and Ranger, Tex., are shown to have been 
unreasonable. The proceeding also included a 
complaint filed by the Nelson-Jacks Lumber Co. 
Division 3 finds that T. L. Weaver and 8S. P. Weaver 
are entitled to $565.25 reparation, with interest, 
and F. E. Nelson to $451.56, with interest. Repa- 
ration is to be paid on or before April 21. The 
shipments moved on rates of. 35.5 and 38 cents. 
Division 3 states that a rate of 23.5 cents should 
have been charged. 


SOUTHERN LUMBER RATES LOWERED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—In Fourth 
Section Order No. 8,146, issued in response to 
an application filed by Agent F. L. Speiden for 
carriers in Docket No. 12,995—Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association vs. Illinois Central 
Railroad Co.—and parties to tariffs attached 
to the application, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized carriers to establish 
and continue in effect for a period of 90 days 
reduced rates on hardwood lumber and hard- 
wood forest products, revised to comply with 
the report of the commission in the case cited, 
published under blanket supplements issued 
under Special Permission No. 57,383, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision; and 
also reduced rates on other kinds of lumber 
and forest products revised on the same basis 
and published in the same blanket supplements. 

The opinion of the commission in the southern 
hardwood case, of course, covered only hard- 
wood products, but the order now issued per- 





mits the same reductions on softwoods during 
the 90-day period and under the same condi- 
tions. 

It had been the understanding all along that 
the carriers concerned would make the same 
reductions on softwoods which the commission 
suggested on hardwoods. The hardwood rates 
were quite generally regarded by lumbermen as 
quite inadequate and as affording only a small 
measure of relief. 


LOWER RATES ON SOUTHERN PINE 


New Or.eEans, La., March 6.—The Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, and the Mobile & Ohio railroads have 
joined the Illinois Central in general freight 
rate reductions on southern pine and cypress, 
according to M. L. Costley, Illinois Central 
general freight agent. The reductions will be- 
come effective March 13. 

Joining of the three roads in the voluntary 
reductions started by the Illinois Central sev- 
eral weeks ago was considered Monday by local 
railroad and lumbermen as heralding a general 
freight reduction on softwoods by all railroads. 
The reductions mark a victory for southern 
lumber interests in a fight started when the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission made a general 
reduction of hardwood lumber rates Jan. 14. 
The commission refused to make similar reduc- 
tion on southern softwoods. 

An average reduction of 19 percent will be 
made under the new schedule. This will mean 
an average saving of $48 a carload. 

The four roads announcing the reductions 
serve most of the Louisiana and Missippi pro- 
ducing territory and a large part of the middle 
and northern western destination territory. 

Few eastern points are affected. It was pre- 
dicted Monday, however, that eastern lines will 
join in the reductions soon. The maximum re- 
duction, about 20 percent, will come on eastern 
shipments. The reduction to Illinois points is 
only eight cents a hundred pounds, while to 
eastern points the reduction, when it comes, will 
be something like 11 cents a hundred. 

The voluntary reductions by the four roads 
are the same as the reductions allowed on north- 
ern hardwood by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


CONFERENCE ON RECONSIGNMENT 

Representatives of southern pine and hardwood 
interests conferred Thursday of this week in Chi- 
cago with representatives of southern railroads 
regarding the matter of reconsignment charges on 
which the roads are not agreed. A number of the 
carriers have and others have not reduced their 
charges for reconsigning lumber at diversion points; 
and it is understod that the conference was held 
with a view of arriving at an arrangement under 
which all the roads would make the same charge. 
The meeting was altogether informal, and no change 
in the situation was effected. 


NEW HARDWOOD RATES MARCH 13-25 


MemPHIS, TENN., March 7.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association has received de- 
finite advices from Washington that the new 
rates on hardwood lumber, which were to have 
gone into effect on or about March 6, will become 
effective for Central Freight Association terri- 
tory March 13-15 and for Eastern Trunk Line 
territory by March, 25. J. H. Townshend, se 
retary-manager, says that the association wil 
issue a complete tariff sheet showing the new 
rates from and to all principal destinations 
affected by March 18. 


(Sa aaaaaani 


NO INCREASE IN EXPORT-COAST RATES 


MosiLeE, ALA., March 6.—There will be no 
increase in freight rates on lumber for export 
or coastwise shipments under the famous Me- 
ridian rate case, according to information re- 
ceived by R. G. Cobb, traffic manager of the 
local chamber of commeree today from South- 
ern Railroad officials. 

Under the new adjustment domestic freight 
rates on lumber will be increased, but no change 
will be made in export or coastwise rates. The 
action means a large saving to lumber interests 
in this territory. 
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1,000,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Location and Amount.—All the merchant- 
able dead timber standing or down and all 
the live timber marked or designated for 
cutting on the Pine Creek Logging Unit em- 
bracing about 107,000 acres in Townships 
80 North, Range 9 E; 31 North, Ranges 8 
9 and 10'E; 32 North, Ranges 8, 9, 10 and 
11 E; 83 North, Ranges 8, 9, and 10 K., 
M. D. M., Lassen National Forest, Cali- 
fornia, estimated to be 708,000 M ft. B. M. 
of yellow and jeffrey pine, 17,000 M ft. B. M. 
of sugar pine, 248,000 M ft. B. M. of white 
fir and red fir 20,000 M ft. B. M. of incense 
cedar, and 500 M ft. B. M. of lodgepole pine, 
a total of 994,000 M ft. B. M. sawtimber, 
more or less. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $4.00 F me M feet for western yellow 
pine and je rey pine, $4.75 per M feet for 
sugar pine, $1.50 per M feet for white fir, 
red fir, lodgepole pine, and incense cedar, 
and for material unmerchantable under the 
terms of the contract, to be removed at the 
option of the purchaser, for which payment 
is required by the Forest Service, $0.10 per 
cord for cordwood manufactured from limbs 
and tops, and $0.50 per M feet for other 
material. 


Deposit.—$10,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied to the purchase price 
refunded or retained in part as liquidated 
damages, according to conditions of sale. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, San Fran- 
cisco, California, up to and including April 
1, 1922. The time may be extended 30 days 
upon request from parties having legitimate 
interest. The right to reject any and all 
bids is reserved. Before bids are submitted, 
full information concerning the character of 
the timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and 
the submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
California, or the Forest Supervisor, Red 
Bluff, California. 
































Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded, 


; Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


(141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, tll. New York, N. Y. 
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INTERIOR SECRETARY GIVES VIEWS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—Secretary of 
the Interior Fall today struck back with no 
little vigor at the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Gifford Pinchot and others, not neglecting 
to mention Col. W. B. Greeley, chief forester, 
in connection with the propaganda campaigu 
which is being conducted thruout the country 
primarily against the pending legislation under 
which it is proposed to transfer the national 
forests of Alaska to the Interior Department in 
order that the work of the government in Alaska 
may be better codrdinated. 

He made public a long letter addressed to a 
committee of Congress calling attention to var- 
ious expressions of this propaganda and out- 
lining his own views in detail. Mr. Fall makes 
it clear that he is merely looking at the Alaska 
problem from a common sense business view. 
If it is not deemed wise to have various activi- 
ties codrdinated under the Interior Department, 
he would have them concentrated in the De- 
partment of Agriculture or in some other branch 
of the Government. 


Chief Forester Made No Criticism 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuineTon, D. C., March 8.—Col. W. B. 
Greeley declared that the idea that the Forest 
Service is conducting propaganda against the 
secretary of the interior is absurd. 

The chief forester added that an article re- 
ferring to Secretary Fall as having started 
the propaganda was written months before the 
secretary became head of the Interior Depart- 
ment and before the introduction of a bill pro- 
posing to transfer the Forest Service to the In- 
terior Department. 

Col. Greeley declared that the Forest Service 
had never attacked or criticized Secretary Fall 
and has inspired no such attack or criticism. 
Said he: 

Following a personal inspection of the national 
forests of Alaska in 1920, I wrote an article on the 
situation which took issue with the proposal to turn 
the natural resources of the territory over to a 
development board. This proposal was an old 
one, having appeared and reappeared a number 
of times in discussions of Alaska affairs. The 
article in question was given to the American For- 
estry Magazine for publication several months be- 
fore Secretary Fall assumed his present duties. My 
position regarding the national forests in Alaska 
was restated plainly in the official hearings held 
subsequently by the committees on territories of the 
House and Senate. Everything I have had to say 
on this subject has dealt solely with the principles 
of Federal administration in Alaska, and included 
no criticism upon anyone. 

Since Secretary Fall proposed the transfer 
of the national forests to the Interior Depart- 
ment Col. Greeley has been deluged with re- 
quests for his opinion on the matter. In no in- 
stance has he indulged in any criticism of the 
secretary of the interior or the Interior De- 
partment. 

‘*The question as to which department should 
administer the forests,’’ continued Col. Greeley, 
‘‘should be settled on its merits. Secretary Fall 
is misinformed if he thinks the Forest Service 
is conducting any fight on him.’’ 

Dan Sullivan, delegate in Congress from 
Alaska, commenting on the administration of 
the Alaskan forests by Col. Greeley, said: ‘‘I 
don’t think the service could be improved. Col. 
Greeley seems to be a high type of man and his 
bureau is giving fine service. I have talked with 
representatives of the largest paper companies 
in the United States relative to the leasing pro- 
visions allowed by the Forest Service, and they 
tell me the provisions are liberal enough to ac- 
commodate them in every respect. As far as 
I have heard, there has not been any criticism 
of the Forest Service in Alaska.’’ 

While Col. Greeley has refrained scrupulously 
from making any criticism of Secretary Fall, 
the latter has dusted a good deal of spice thru 
his comments on the Forest Service, and has 
linked up ‘‘Pinchotism’’ and ‘‘Greeleyism.’’ 
One of Secretary Fall’s emphatic recent declara- 
tions was that if he got control of the national 
forests he would stop all export shipments of 








lumber to Japan, seeming to see serious objec- 
tion to such exports more especially of airplane 
spruce lumber. 


TELLS REALTORS TO BOOST BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is codperating to the extent 
of its ability in solving the housing problem of 
the nation and it is up to the various communi- 
ties, knowing as they do their own needs, to 
work out their own construction problems. 

This statement was made by Secretary Hoover 
today to members of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, which opened a three days’ meeting this 
forenoon. 

‘¢Those who keep in touch with the construc- 
tion industries know that building is going on,’’ 
he said. ‘‘During the last three months resi- 
dential buildings exceeded in volume the activi- 
ties for the same months in any year since 1919. 
Building is not stopped, but on the other hand 
is accelerated. 

‘“Tt is the province of you real estate men, 
thru such organizations as your local boards 
and your national association of boards, to stim- 
ulate community activity and build up your 
sections. I have found that you are actually 
doing this work at the present time, and you 
are to be congratulated for it.’’ 

Secretary Hoover told the realtors that his 
department is endeavoring to eliminate waste 
in construction in various ways. In this con- 
nection he pointed out that the department has 
a special committee engaged in the revision of 
municipal building codes. This committee has 
found in some instances that builders are bear- 
ing some unnecessary burdens in connection 
with dwelling codes, amounting to 10 to 100 
percent added cost. The committee, he added, 
has made a complete study of building codes 
and hopes to evolve some sound basis on which 
the cities of the country can revise their codes. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK REPORT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 7.—The conditions in 
the lumber trade have not changed markedly 
since the outset of the year, according to the 
report of the Eighth Federal Reserve Bank, 


_ which adds that manufacturing consumers and 


retailers have bought for accruing and immedi- 
ate needs only. The report continues: 


The reshipping Ppp did more or less stocking 
in the late fall and early winter, and the hardwood 
yards are now pretty well supplied with lumber for 
spring business. On the other hand, those han- 
dling building lumber are not, as a rule, seasonably 
stocked because of waiting for a lower price level. 
The net effect of it all is a declining market for 
west Coast lumber, with moderate reductions al- 
ready effected on most classes of stock; ragged 
| ey and a somewhat lower selling basis seem- 
ngly established for hardwoods; but with southern 
pine —s making headway against bearish in- 
fluences. ard buying for spring requirements 
has not yet started, practically speaking, and the 
railroad and car material demand remains dull. 
Unfavorable weather conditions for logging and 
shipping are reported for all producing territory 
pA the mills. The outlook for building consump- 
tion is regarded as quite encouraging, because of 
the character, as well as the amount of the con- 
struction promised. Small homes in country towns 
and the suburbs of big cities run largely to frame 
— with consequent benefit to the lumber 
rade. 


January sales of the eleven reporting furni- 
ture manufacturing interests in the district 
were from 36 to 152 percent larger than in 
January, 1921, but from 4 to 28 percent under 
those of December. 


BUYS AND WILL LOG SHORTLEAF PINE TRACT 


HazeELtHurst, Miss., March 7.—The L. H. 
Yarbrough Lumber Co., of this place, has re- 
cently acquired several million feet of good 
shortleaf pine near Hazelhurst and Crystal 
Springs. It has temporarily closed down its 
Canton mill on account of the unfavorable 
logging conditions and has moved its teams 
and crew to its new place, where it will be lo- 
cated for some time. 
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THE HAMMER AND SAW 


Some folks see a robin and say it is spring, 
And some say a posie is proof of the thing. 
The green of the grasses, the burst of the bud, 
A mud-turtle poking its head from the mud— 
Oh, many the prophet and many the sign, 

But none is convincing as something of mine: 
I know it is spring, tho the pessimists jaw, 


When I first hear the sound of the hammer and saw. 


I think that’s the music that’s sweetest of all; 
The river may ripple, the robin may call, 

The zephyr may sing thru the blossoming tree, 
But springtime is never a springtime to me 
Till someone comes in with a wagon and team, 
A stable his plan or a cottage his dream. 

I know it is spring, tho the air may be raw, 
When people get busy with hammer and saw. 


The smell of the sawdust gets into the air; 

And never a blossom the bushes may bear 

Can equal its sweetness, no perfume as fine 

As comes from the heart of the fir or the pine. 
The thump of the hammer, its merry tatoo, 
Will stir like a drumbeat the pulses of you, 

And happy and long is the breath that you draw 
When hearing the hammer and smelling the saw. 


Get up and get busy, awaken the town! 

Get fixing the fences, so long tumble-down; 
Start building the dwelling, repairing the store; 
It’s time to get busy—the winter is o’er. 

We talk about business, and troubled in heart; 
I bet it gets better the minute we start, 

As soon as the ground is beginning to thaw, 

To wake up the world with the hammer and saw! 





WE SEE B’ THE PAPERS 

General Motors made $55,814,160 in 1921; 
and we understand that Henry didn’t lose 
much, 

Margot says America should have wine and 
beer. As Margot is not an American woman, 
she should worry. 

England might get even with us for intro- 
ducing chewing gum over there by introducing 
the monocle over here. 

Babe Ruth will get $500 for every homer, 
which is more than the original Homer ever 
got for anything he did. 

One man has bought 700,000 wool shirts from 
the Government, and the mere thought of it— 
well, excuse us a minute. 

Kansas City reports that sales of fur chokers 
are increasing, making us realize, girls, that 
July and August are approaching. 


There are still a lot of liberty-loving Irish- 
men who are determined that no tryannical 
government shall take their war away from 
them. 

The Chicago Motor Club will erect 10,000 
signs in Illinois and Indiana this summer and 
let’s hope ‘‘Drive Slowly’’ will be at least 
one of them. 

New York will have a hotel that will cater to 
church members, proving again that New York 
hotels are supported almost exclusively by per- 
sons from Iowa and other places. 


A Chicago alderman gives eleven reasons why 
Chicago should build its subway now, but if 
we had access to the city payroll we could give 
a good many more why it shouldn’t. 


New York retailers report that some of their 
charge accounts run back to October. This 
great country of ours was not builded by people 
with charge accounts at the department stores. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Co. has agreed to 
accept from Argentina $1,000,000 worth of wool 
in payment for $1,000,000 worth of locomotives. 
Now, says the country editor, laugh, dern you. 


Domestic bonds are valued more highly now 
than they have been in years, but by this is 
meant railway and industrial bonds, not mar- 
riage bonds, unfortunately. 


Fiume is fuming again. 
Having a governor in Illinois seems 
to be a trying experience. 


Ireland has a provisional government, 
but Russia hasn’t even provisions. 


Lord and Lady Byng were ‘‘out’’ 
when Margot Asquith called at Ottawa. 
Byng! 

If they have a row like that in Lim- 
erick, we would like to see the one at 
Donnybrook. 


A coal strike may worry Americans 
a little—but imagine if it were a gaso- 
line strike! 

The new bonus plan, being the most 
impracticable from a financial viewpoint 
yet offered, is gaining rapidly in favor. 

Berlin says that our Allies may pre- 
vent us from getting a zeppelin. Evi- 
dently the Allies are still our friends. 


The Jewish republic at Jerusalem is 
said to be tottering. If a Jewish re- 
public totters, what hope is there for 
Ireland? 

A peeping Tom was shot in Chicago 
while looking thru a window. We don’t 
know what he expected to see that he 
hadn’t already. 


We are living in an age of wonder- 
ful changes. For example, a commit- 
tee of a hundred Baptists has been 
formed to make Chicago dry. 


The rest of the White House furniture 
may be all right, but there seems to be a 
crack in the cabinet. 
The war made the wrist watch respectable, 
but the case of the golosh looks as hopeless 
as ever. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

NEWARK, OHI0.—They almost always meet 
you at the train, but Newark is the place where 
they have also learned the hospitality of speed- 
ing the parting guest. As a rule when a 
stranger comes to town they meet him at the 
station with a committee and a Willys-Knight, 
but they leave him to get out of town the best 
darned way he can. But Newark is different. 
This is our third time here, and each time Earl 
Woodward and Lee Gamble have met us at the 
train, and then called around the morning after 
and helped us get our duffle down to the depot. 
We record the fact not only to give honor where 
honor is due, but because it may afford a sug- 
gestion to lumbermen in many towns to whom 
is delegated the duty of ‘‘receiving’’ great men 
and imitations thereof. It sends them away 
with a happy feeling toward your town that 
it is not bad for the town for people to have. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Right after we had writ- 
ten the above about Newark we came to Indian- 
apolis and found the same brand of hospitality. 
The Rotarians had a ‘‘ distinguished guest com- 
mittee,’’ and Arthur Sheldon, of salesmanship 
fame, and ourself, old sidekicks at similar af- 
fairs, had a lively time looking as distinguished 
as the committee. They met our train, toted 
our grips, got our mail, bought our tickets, 
escorted us here and there, and warned the bell- 
hops at the Claypool that anybody who took our 
money would be shot at sunrise. 

We have always believed, thru long ace- 
quaintance with the lumbermen of the Hoosier 
State, that the human heart beats a little more 
warmly in Indiana perhaps than in any other 
State in the Union, and this visit certainly 
did not change our opinion. You can imagine 
(having missed both the Indiana retail and 
hardwood meetings this year thru being busy 
elsewhere) how happy we were to see Will Pulse, 
of Greensburg, and Dan Wertz, of Evansville, 
and Frank Shepard, of Indianapolis, and Frank 
McNutt, of Crawfordsville, and Miller, of 
Madison, We searched for Frank Cline but 
could not find him. 
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The Lumber Dealer and His Millwork Problems 


[By J. M. Long] 

house. The plan book will be a big help in deciding 
on proper floor plan of home. It will also be worth 
while for lumbermen to watch different magazines 


Retail lumbermen as a class are up to the minute 
when it comes to suggesting the proper grades of 
lumber to use in building a home, in seeing that 
their customers get quality and service. But there 
is one paramount factor that enters into home 
building where many lumbermen fall down and that 
is in arrangement. 

In writing on this subject I am not aiming at 
the homes that are built according to architects’ 
plans, or those taken from some other definite ‘plans, 
but I have in mind the prospect who comes into 
the office seeking information about building a 
home, but having no definite idea of just what he 
wants. Arrangement is important because it is 
responsible for the beauty of the exterior of the 
home, the beauty and convenience of the interior. 


Important Parts of Home’s Exterior Appearance 


The roof of a house plays an important part in 
the exterior appearance of a home. You can walk 
along any district where there are moderate priced 
homes and see many houses that are actually ugly 
on account of the construction of the roof. They 
look as if the carpenter put up the four walls of 
the house and then stuck on any kind of a roof 
that happened to fit. You can walk along farther 
and see a home costing the same amount of money 
looking cozy, homelike and beautiful because the 
roof was made to harmonize with the rest of the 
house. 

Another item that is an important factor in the 
exterior appearances is the lining up of the win- 
dows. All the windows on the first floor should line 
up at the top as nearly as possible, the same with 
the second floor. Of course it is sometimes neces- 
sary to have a window or sash on a stair landing 
that could not be made to line up with the others. 
Oftentimes placing a few brackets in the gables 
adds much to the attractiveness of the home. 


How to Bring Out Interior Beauty of Home 


The interior doors on the first floor should all be 
of one style. They can be different in size, but if 
you are using one-panel doors have all the interior 
first floor doors one panel. Have all the doors open- 
ing on to the main rooms the same height and the 
trim of these doors should line with the trim of the 
windows. This will give the rooms a well balanced 
appearance. 

It is the tendency at present to have very large 
living rooms and a good sized dining room with a 
large opening between, giving almost the appear- 
ance of one large room. This gives a home a large, 
bright, airy appearance on the inside instead of a 
close, huddled, crowded appearance of small rooms. 

The interior beauty can be much increased by 
the design of the buffet or sideboard and the stair- 
way. These, of course, can be left to the selec- 
tion of the owner and taken from the best millwork 
catalogs. 


Various Ways of Adding to Home Conveniences 


Many a housewife has not realized, until after 
she moved into her new home, where she could 
have saved herself many footsteps, much labor by 
having a little different arrangement of rooms or 
fixtures. It is then too late to change without 
considerable expense so she has to go ahead as it 
is, but she is never fully satisfied. 

Every home should have a closet either off the 
front vestibule or off the living room. In this way 
visitors can take off their wraps, place them in 
this closet and save the necessity of carrying them 
into the bedrooms or leaving them lying around the 
living room. 

All the bedrooms and the bathroom should open 
on to a hall, so that it would not be necessary to 
go thru any other room when going from the bed- 
room to the bath. 

Suggest a large kitchen cupboard to your pros- 
pect. The writer has been in many homes and 
never yet, no matter how large the cupboard was, 
have I seen any cupboard where the space was not 
fully occupied. A large cupboard saves piling pans, 
spiders, pie tins and different kinds of dishes on 
top of one another in a huddled mass, in order to 
get them under cover. 

In the modern home of today there are many 
other features that can be suggested according to 
the kind of customer. These are breakfast nooks, 
ironing cabinets, telephone seats and cabinets, 
broom closets, vacuum cleaner cabinets, linen 
closets etc. 

Keeping Up to the Minute on Arrangement 

Keep a first-class plan book on hand all the time. 
This will prove valuable in showing your pros- 
pects exterior views of homes, showing roofs that 
will prove in harmony with the balance of the 


for articles on modern homes, studying cuts and 
in this way keeping posted on the modern trend 
of architecture. 

As to the built-in features, study the latest mill- 
work books and inquire of salesmen as to the most 
popular sellers. Also study special architects’ plans 
for special features, such as vacuum cleaner cab- 
inets and other late additions to interior arrange- 
ment, 

The lumberman who will make an effort to keep 
thoroly posted on these points will find that this 
knowledge will aid him materially in making sales. 


[This is the third of a series of articles deal- 
ing with the retail lumberman’s millwork prob- 
lems. The next article, to appear in an early 
issue, will tell about the manufacture of sash 
and the importance of the dealer placing his 
orders with the mill promptly.—Epitor.] 


To Confer on Southern Pine “Shop” 


NEW ORLEANS, March 6.—A conference probably 
will be arranged shortly between representatives 
of the Southern Pine Association and the Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association 
for discussion of the question of the former asso- 
ciation adopting specifications for a grade of south- 
ern pine shop lumber which was requested by the 
millwork manufacturers sometime ago. 

At the meeting of the Southern Pine Association 
grading committee, held in Memphis, February 14, 
Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes and Chief In- 
spector J. E. Jones were designated as a commit- 
tee to confer with a committee of the millwork 
manufacturers regarding this subject. 

Secretary Rhodes has received notice of the ap- 


pointment of Robert York, Memphis; M. S. Enochs, 
Jackson, Miss., and J. Reese Jones, Shreveport, La., 
as a committee to represent the Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association, and a_ confer- 
ence between the representatives of the two asso- 
ciations is expected to be arranged within a short 
time. 


Millwork Trade Conditions and Outlook 


The mild weather of the past week has awakened 
the ardor of flower and vegetable garden lovers 
in all parts of Wisconsin and many of these are 
preparing hotbeds for an early start in the season’s 
horticulture. Each year there are more and more 
enthusiasts and thousands upon thousands of dol- 
lars are spent in this diversion. Sash manufac- 
turers in Wisconsin are, consequently losing an ex- 
cellent source of business thru failure properly to 
place before the garden lover the advantages of an 
early hot bed or cold frame and for neglect in show- 
ing to the ordinary cold frame or hot bed owner 
the advantage of using hot bed sash over the hap- 
hazard use of storm sash for this purpose. The lat- 
ter allow for no drainage and one or two year’s 
use on hot beds rots the wood and weakens the 
storm sash which need to be strong and sound to 
adequately serve their proper purpose. Besides the 
opportunity to sell many hot bed and cold frame 
sash, there is a steadily increasing demand for 
floral conservatories which are usually built on the 
east or south sides of homes. The demand for 
green house sections is also likely to be large this 
summer owing to the heavy snowfall which has 
seriously weakened many structures of this type. 

There is not much doing just now with the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories. The recent 
heavy snows and cold checked preparations for 
spring and accentuated the usual late winter dull- 
ness of trade. The outlook for city business is 
good, but it is too early for much of it to develop 
into orders. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants report some increase 
in demand in yard stock as well as for special 
items, and sales managers report the outlook for a 
heavy spring business as very encouraging. Plants 
here will have to extend their working time with 
any further increase in business. 


With more favorable weather prevailing, inqui- 
ries for’ millwork, doors and sash in Columbus 
(Ohio) territory are increasing. All mills are fig- 
uring on quite a few projects and a few orders 
have been booked. Indications point to a rather 
active home building season when the weather set- 
tles. Mills are working with reduced forces as a 
rule. Prices are somewhat low and margins have 
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been cut to the lowest possible point. Mill owners 
are figuring on reducing their overhead to conform 
with the reductions in price. 

Interior finish plants and planing mills in Duluth, 
Minn., have increased their operations since the 
beginning of the month. A _ substantial increase 
was reported in the number of bills for house build- 
ing material being figured upon. It is expected that 
contracts for new public buildings to an aggregate 
cost of $600,000 will be let in Duluth within a 
week, in addition to the inauguration of an exten- 
sive house building program. 

The sash and door men of Baltimore, Md., take 
a very hopeful view of the future. So far the de- 
mand for their products has been moderate, of 





course, but it is realized that the season for re- 
quirements to assert themselves has hardly started. 
There is every indication that construction work 
will be conducted on an unusually large scale this 
spring, and the sash and door men are preparing 
for a brisk inquiry. 

Sash and millwork plants of San Francisco, 
Calif., are quite busy, with much building under 
way in the city and nearby territory. Door fac- 
tories in the San Francisco Bay region have a good 
volume of business in prospect and are operating 
steadily. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are making good out- 
puts, with a fair demand. Sash and door cut stock 
is moving. C 








The British Markets in 1921 


{Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Feb. 5.—The year 1921 will 
not be looked back upon with much satisfaction 
by the timber trade of the United Kingdom. The 
demand has been much below normal and prices 
of all classes of wood have fallen considerably. 
Unsettled political conditions, unrest, disputes, 
stoppages in the manufacturing and industrial 
world have greatly retarded development, while 
other unsettling factors have been the prolonged 
coal strike, the delay in the final settlement of the 
German indemnity problem, the fluctuations in the 
exchanges, the Irish question and the excess profits 
duty. Particularly, the many vicissitudes in the 
rate of exchange on New York have had a disas- 
trous effect on hardwood business in this country 
during the year, and until the rate reaches a more 
normal level trade conditions are bound to be 
affected. Happily, there are signs of a decided 
improvement, and trade will benefit accordingly. 
Further, on this side, after a long period of high 
bank rates, money is now cheaper, and it seems 
fair to presume that with the bank rate at 5 percent 
the general trade of the country will benefit. 


Owing to the various influences at work, the 
opening of the 1921 import season was delayed 
until the year was well advanced. In fact, until 
August was more than half over very little wood 
had been purchased. Admitting that the country 
required only a moderate import after the glut of 
1920, it looked as if the trade were going from 
one extreme to the other. In the latter part of the 
year, however, great progress was made and much 
of the earlier slack made up. 

The Baltic season was delayed by the exertions 
of the shippers’ combine, which endeavored to keep 
up prices in face of the fact that the values in all 
other markets were falling. Ruling circumstances, 
however, were too strong and as soon as the price 
ring weakened business began in earnest. The fea- 
ture of the season then and since, owing to the 
position of the exchange, has been the conspicuous 
part played by Finland, which has thus regained 
its former predominance as a timber producing 
country. 

Seeing the great differences that ruled thruout 
the year between the respective values of Swedish 
and Finnish goods, it is astonishing that the volume 
of Swedish sales reached so high a figure. Down 
to the beginning of November the Swedish sales 
totaled 415,000 standards, compared with 877,000 
standards at the same date in 1920 and 1,015,000 
standards in the record year of 1913. On every 
standard sold in Sweden there must have been 
considerable loss. Just the same would have hap- 
pened in Finland had it not been for the counter- 
acting effect of the exchange. In Sweden the ex- 
change developed in the opposite direction, putting 
a further loss, averaging about 30s. per standard, 
on the shoulders of the exporters. Of the amount 
exported from Sweden, England purchased about 
half, followed by France, Belgium, Spain, Holland 
and Denmark. 

Following the extraordinary season of last year, 
the 1922 campaign has unexpectedly opened, and 
tho no actual statistics are yet available consider- 
able quantities have already been sold. 

In Canadian spruce there has been a limited 
amount of business, but shippers are eagerly watch- 
ing developments. At what price business will 
become active it is difficult to say, as the cost of 
production varies much, but it is evident that there 
is still room for an advance in the price of Fin- 
nish wood before the trade is put on a remunerative 
basis for Canadian shippers. There was a special 
demand for 3-inch spruce, which can not be alto- 
gether supplied from Finnish whitewood, and it is 
Possible that spruce will be selling next season on 
a higher level than Finnish white simply because 
there is no substitute. 

From the Russian ports a fair number of cargoes 
came forward, and the purchasers did well, as the 
amount of White Sea wood available is very small. 





White Sea wood is a favorite for joinery work, and 
any that comes forward in 1922 will be welcome. 

With regard to hardwoods, there are signs that 
the quietude which dominated the mahogany trade 
during the last year is passing away, and the posi- 
tion is improving. The improvement is more 
marked in the northern markets than the southern. 
The falling away of the demand from the States 
has accounted for the weaker market as well as the 
preponderance of inferior wood. All West African 
and Central American mahogany of good quality 
met with a ready sale, and in the course of the year 
the periodical auction sales at London and Liver- 
pool resumed their prewar importance. 

The fluctuating exchange and other obstacles 
were unfavorable to bringing in fresh supplies of 
States’ hardwoods and the import was consequently 
light and chiefly confined to goods brought forward 
on contract for prompt consumption. There was a 
decline in the values of poor grades of stock, but 
on the whole rates were fairly maintained, and in 
the case of the better qualities, of which supplies 
have been light, prices have been more than firm. 
The outlook for the new year is much brighter. 

Japanese oak, even on a dull market, found a 
steady sale and to compete with the slumped prices 
of American oak some Japanese shippers lowered 
their values and were less careful over the grad- 
ing. 

European wainscot oak continued to rule high in 
price and considerable quantities were offered, but 
with the exception of Slavonian—nominally Aus- 
trian wainscot—very little came forward of a 
quality or at a price to compete favorably with 
native oak. 

With regard to the stave trade there has rarely 
been a quieter year than 1921, owing largely to the 
slump in export orders. The supplies left over 
from 1920 proved more than sufficient for the de- 
mand, tho lately a small inquiry was evident, in 
view of the general rising tendency of prices. 


Australia Sitting on the Lid 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Feb. 2.—Notwith- 
standing all the rosy anticipations at the begin- 
ning of the year that 1922 was likely to show an 
early rebound to something like stable conditions, 
the present industrial situation in Australia is de- 
cidedly bad, with precious little prospect of im- 
mediate improvement. So serious is the outlook that 
the Federal Government, with the prime minister 
himself taking the lead, at last is seeking a round 
table conference of the principal employers and the 
unions that control most men. The prime minister 
has spoken most dolefully of the situation. drawn 
depressing pictures of what will happen if reason 
does not penetrate the thick skulls of the extrem- 
ists on both sides, and painted an awesome picture 
of the collapse of Australia if she can not stand up 
against the competition of other nations. Amer- 
ica was held up for comparison, where it is fre- 
quently alleged factories are working much longer 
hours and paying wages not only considerably 
lower than in Australia, but constantly coming 
down. It would be interesting to have a true 
statement of wages and hours in similar industries 
just to know how much of this kind of talk is 
camouflage. For instance, a great song is sung 
about Australia’s iron and steel industry, estab- 
lished during the war at an enormous cost and 
assisted by a tremendous tariff. It is now unable 
even to produce, let alone handle, ship and dis- 
tribute, iron and steel to compete with similar 
products from America, Belgium and even Britain, 
where it is confessed there is stagnation if not 
collapse among her industries. Similarly with 
lumber, and perhaps here is good ground for the 
uneasy mind of the sawmiller for his costs of pro- 
duction are simply staggering and people will not 
buy lumber unless it is impossible to do without it. 
Foreign countries have stopped purchasing, some 
because they have not the money, some because 
they are getting it pounds cheaper from the Pacific 
or making do with local lumbers, yet the cry is 
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One of the most profit- 
able ways to advertise 
your lumber business 
is to present your cus- 
tomers with one of 
our strong, well made 


Carpenter Aprons 


A variety of cloth specialties. 
Write for prices. 


Advertiser's Manufacturing Co. 
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Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
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Sale: Moulding Mill 


Building 80x100, detached brick boiler 
and engine we large warehouse, 
On two i 
Railroads. 














brick dry kiln. Allin good condition. 


Price, $17,500—terms. 
This is a bargain. 


| FRED A. ROPER, Menominee, Mich. | 











REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber ndow. Frames, Mould Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window ouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
Ros... M. 

















100 M 4-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 2s 8-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

25 M 4-4 No. 2 Common 5M 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 

50 M 5-4 No. 2 Com. & Better 35 M 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 20 M 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Better 

100 M 6-4 No. 2 Commen Write for Quotations. 
VON PLATEN -F Ox >a 
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Michigan Hard Maple 5Bzr° 


Can Ship i -4 to 16-4 No. 1 7 & Btr. Aang 


1 7 iron Momsen, Wich 








4,5-4 & 6-4 No. 1C. & B. Bass 
Also Pine, H lock and T. k 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 














GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 —e of 3-8 t" — 

te. 16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln d 

worked too if desired. Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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DIXIE BRAND 


Oak Flooring 


Wecan furnish all grades 
and sizes for prompt 
shipment in straight or 
mixed cars, together 
with First-class Band 
Sawn Oak, Genuine 
Delta Red Gum, Sap 
Gum, Ash and Elm. 


Write us for prices. 


Jerome Hardwood 


Lumber Co. 


CHOICE . 


Thick Hardwood 


Beautiful 23,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
18,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 


BIRCH 16,000" 16-4 No- 1 and Better 
Soft Gray Elm 


100,000’ 8-4 No. 1 and Better 
21,000’ 10-4 No. 1 and Better 
34,000’ 12-4 No. 1 and Better 








Jerome, 
Arkansas 
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All thoroly Air Dried. 


Foster-Latimer 
MELLEN, WIS. [,uwmber Go. a 
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YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


‘ MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








Buuce Oak FLooRING 
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Hardwoods “vm, 


¢ , SOUT 

Exclusive American HERN GUM, OAK, 
ili . ELM, ASH, TUBELO, 
felling representa; = CoTTONWOGD, CYPRESS, 














tives for Edward 
Clark & Sons, Limi- NORTHERN BIRCH, ELM, 
ted, Toronto, Ont. | MAPLE, BASSWOOD. 


Send us your inquiries, 


Charles O. Maus Lumber Co. 
\ SOUTH BEND, INDIANA J 














THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 82 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


everywhere “Hands off wages,” but running it in 
the same reins, ‘“‘Hands on profits.” Yes, that is 
getting quite a parrot cry thruout Australia, cut 
down the profits, with no thought of how the fac- 
tory or the sawmill or the shop is to get new plant, 
extend to meet possible revivals of trade, and the 
score of other reasons why a fair margin of profit 
should follow enterprise; but, no, for seven fat 
years the workers have had nearly all that there 
has been in the business and now that the em- 
ployers think they should get back to their normal 
income there is a howl of horror and a multitude 
of shillelahs in the air. 


The Federal proposition is that delegates from 
the contending sides shall meet in Melbourne as 
quickly as possible, put all their cards on the table 
and try and find a modus vivendi that will do 
something to stabilize industries and insure Aus- 
tralia crossing the bridge of her difficulties instead 
of dropping into the financial swamp and—. That 
is the enigma few are attempting even to think of, 
let alone express. Symptoms that might give a 
reply are showing in New South Wales. In that 
State they have been blessed or cursed with a 
socialist government for a few years. The finan- 
cial drift has been stupendous and destructive. 
Now it is about to go to the country seeking a 
new lease of life, and deeply involved as it is it is 
baiting the election hook with things like mother- 
hood endowment, undertaking to pay every mother 
in the State a stated sum per week if she has 
children ané so much per week for each child. It 
varies at present, but ranges around $5 per week 
for the mother to $2.50 for each child, so a good 
sized family is likely to be richly rewarded if the 
socialists are returned again. It is a stiff hurdle 
for their opponents to get over and naturally they 
are down-hearted already, having nothing quite so 
attractive as a vote catcher. Years ago the Fed- 
eral Government—then Labor—did a somewhat 
similar thing, by giving every mother $25 every 
time she brought a child into the Australian world. 
It was thought only poor women would apply for 
the bonus, but not so, every woman of every class 
went for and got the $25 and it has represented 
an enormous burden on the taxpayers ever since. 
No Government dare even breathe of abolishing it 
because it knows it would lose every married 
woman’s vote, or thinks it would. 


There has been loud trumpeting in the West 
Australian Parliament of late about the profits the 
Government has been making on its sawmill plants, 
and everybody who likes to see things prosperous 
was pleased, especially the taxpayers who dreamt 
it at any rate meant a bit less out of their pockets, 
but the auditor general of the State—a man hold- 
ing a position somewhat like a judge’s, beyond the 
interference of mere politicians—has just issued 
his annual report in which he discloses some re- 
markable indictments of this sawmilling business 
and instead of profits he discloses losses, which 
by manipulation of trust funds (say the savings 
bank monies of the people) the Government has 
been able to hide and thus show profits. One 
portion of his report will indicate what he thinks 
of the business: “As regards the State sawmills, 
a sum of £26,636 was paid to the revenue fund for 
reduction of capital when there was not sufficient 
money in the bank account for the purpose, there- 
fore the money should not have been taken to 
revenue.” In other words the Government bor- 
rowed, to put it politely, money from its trust 
funds to cut lumber. A remarkable feature of this 
kind of enterprise is that the Government cuts 
lumber to sell to itself and compels all building 
contractors touching Government works to buy 
only from the Government. Is it any wonder that 
private employers object to being saddled with 
huge taxes and imposts to make good the leeway 
this kind of government gets involved in? This 
is the sort of thing that is strangling enterprise 
in Australia. 


To Send Representative to Orient 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 4.—Japan has devel- 
oped into so good a market that the lumbermen’s 
association of this city has decided to send a special 
representative to that country without delay. 
After studying the situation in Japan, he will go 
to China. In line with the policy to develop the 
Japanese lumber trade, it is proposed to have the 
industry well represented this year at the big 
Tokyo exposition. This will give opportunity to 
those using British Columbia timber to see the 
various species as well as to learn a number of 
uses the woods may be put to. Japanese demand 
for cedar particularly has been good of late, and 
about thirty million feet has been booked for ship- 
ment. Some difficulty is found in supplying tim- 
ber to meet the large specifications. This trade 
has something to do with keeping up the price of 
cedar, which is complained of. by manufacturers 
here, and in addition considerable cedar timber is 
going south of the line. Hemlock squares are also 
being called for by Japan. 


Ocean Freight Rates on Lumber 


The American Overseas Forwarding Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., quotes the following ocean freight 
rates on lumber from Gulf and South Atlantic ports 
to overseas destinations. Speaking of these rates, 
the company states that “there has within the last 
few days been a slight reduction in the rates to 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Hamburg. The pres- 
ent raté of 30 cents on hardwood from Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports to the United Kingdom hag 
been extended thru March and April. The follow- 
ing are rates per hundred unless otherwise noted: 
re 


——F rom——_—_. 
—From Gulf Ports— South Atlantic Ports 
, Heavy 


Heavy Light Light 
Hard- Hard- Hard- Hard. 
To *Pine wood wood *Pine wood wood 
Alexandria ..... a 
BE. co vccvece 20.00 75 ts cGhen <peghe “weldus 
Amsterdam 12.50 87% .47%$12.50 $0.40 $0.50 
ee 2.50 -40 50 12.50 é 5 
Barcelona ...... 18.00 50 50 15.00 -50 .50 
reer 13.00 .30 -45 = 13.00 .30 45 
PE. ce vesccce 20.00 -60 .70 t t t 
DE pecensece 20.00 .50 -50 7 Tt t 
Bordeaux ...... 12.50 .40 -50 12.50 -40 50 
POD. wie s'.0-5 0 13,75 45 55 13.75 45 55 
Buence Atves,... 10:00 $IG.00 FISGO  nccnc stave cece 
Christiania ..... 20.00 60 .70 t t t 
Copenhagen 20.00 .60 70 i t t 
eae 25.00 .80 1.05 tT t 
eae 13.00 .30 45 13.00 .30 45 
ee 12.50 -40 50 12.50 -40 50 
DY iensseses 20.00 .50 50 t t 
Genoa .......... 16.00 35 45 15.00 35 45 
SED. ca nsccsces 12.50 .40 50 =612.50 -40 50 
Glasgow ........ 13.00 .30 -45 13.00 30 45 
Gothenburg ..... 20.00 60 or t t 
Hamburg ....... 13.75 42% 52% 13.75 45 55 
NES cn 6s we diaie 12.50 40 5 12.50 -40 50 
Helsingfors ..... 30.00 80 .90 t Tt 
Ree t t i! Spee sweetie “ends 
EM. PIS6O..0000 20:50 FIGS SIRO vcice “Voces sense 
BOO. 0.000000 20.00 50 5 t S t 
Liverpool ....... 13.00 .30 45 =13.00 30 45 
London ........ 13.00 .30 45 3.00 .30 45 
DE. 26tn00000 20.00 -60 ewww ae 
Manchester ..... 13.00 .30 45 =13.00 .30 045 
Marsgilles ...... 0.00 .60 ae sacen” Debus weene 
Montevideo ..... eee See EP. cccce sesne oveas 
REO 16.00 35 4 15.00 35 45 
DOETD. od.ccciceae 20.00 -50 50 t t 
ED a elswneaasen 20.00 75 Se. Vatae seent™ “dees 
4, ere 20.00 .90 Seer mee et eee 
Bio de dJaneiro.. 25.00 $25.00. $25.00 nsoce coves sevens 
Rotterdam ..... 12 50 37 47% 12.50 40 50 
Salonica ........ 20.00 .90 | rec mee 
Santander ..... 20.00 -50 Ys eer rrr oe 
Ss BO08 SEOG0 TAO cccce ssnee ccacs 
St. Nazaire...... 11.00 35 45 t Tt 
Shanghai ...... Tt t TF wveee cece vevee 
Smyrna ........ 20.00 .90 Oe 
Stavanger 20.00 60 these Sean deat 
Stockholm ...... 25.00 -70 80 t tT , 
ee 20.00 -50 50 +  j Tt 
WOO: -cbccsc008 20.00 .50 50 t 1 
Yokohama ...... 55.00 t , shite Seems weet 


*Pine Lumber rates apply per 1000 superficial feet. 
tRates quoted on application. 
tRates apply per 1000 superficial feet. 


Wood Paving Blocks for Japan 

TacoMA, WASH., March 4.—Another market for 
Pacific coast lumber will develop in Japan in the 
near future, according to Dr. James F. Abbott, 
commercial attaché at Tokyo for the bureau of 
foreign and domestic commerce, who visited Ta- 
coma this week on his way back to Japan from 
Washington. Dr. Abbott declared that the Jap- 
anese civic governments, after an exhaustive in- 
vestigation, have practically decided on crevsoted 
wood blocks as the best and cheapest paving fcr 
the larger cities of the Emipre and that large or- 
ders for this material may be expected in the near 
future. Dr. Abbott also gave it as his opinion that 
the Japanese market will continue to absorb large 
quantities of American lumber for an indefinite 
period. 


SOUTHERN PINE BOOK-TREATS CAR BUILDING 


New Organs, La., March 6.—A neat and at- 
tractively illustrated book, entitled ‘‘The Use 
of Southern Yellow Pine in Car Construction,’’ 
pronounced by experts to be one of the most 
valuable technical works ever compiled on a 
special subject, has just been published by the 
Southern Pine Association. This book now is 
being distributed to officials of railroads, heads 
of the purchasing departments, engineers, and 
all persons directly or indirectly concerned in 
the car building industry thruout the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. 

The book is in four parts, the first three be- 
ing prepared for the association by H. 8. Sack- 
ett, mechanical engineer, and the fourth by 
George E. Strehan, the association’s consulting 
engineer. The volume treats of ‘‘ Railroad Car 
Development During the Last Century,’’ 
‘*Methods of Storage and Handling of Car 
Lumber,’’ ‘‘Preservative Treatment of Car 
Lumber,’’ and ‘‘ Properties of Southern Yellow 
Pine as a Car Material.’’ 


THE CITY OF BANGKOK, capital of Siam, has 
70,000 houges built on floating rafts made of 
bamboo. 
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Two Trucks Replace Four Teams 


In the first rush of enthusiasm there is some- 
times a tendency on the part of the lumberman to 
purchase more trucks than the volume of business 
warrants. A truck not only will replace several 
teams, but it never gets tired and has a wonderful 
reserve power which can be drawn upon in an 
emergency. The Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., went at the installation of motor 
trucks carefully and thoroly, as is characteristic of 
this company. Consequently the company has ob- 
tained excellent results and has demonstrated the 
wonderful reserve power of trucks in times of 
emergency. 


“Our two Atterbury motor trucks have replaced 
four teams in hauling lumber, and made it un- 
necessary to hire extra teams during our very busy 
periods,” said T. H. Wall, vice president of the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., 940 Seneca Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Continuing he said: 

We are using a 5-ton Atterbury equipped with a 
roller type body ,and a 1%-ton tractor truck. The 
lumber for the 5-ton truck is usually loaded on a 
loading platform. Then when the truck returns 
from a trip it is only necessary to roll the waiting 
load on to the truck and send it off again. In the 
same way when the truck reaches its destination 
the load is rolled on to the ground. Both loading 
and unloading take only about two minutes. 

The 1%-ton tractor truck is used either with a 4- 
wheeled trailer when hauling heavy loads, or with 
2-wheeled gigs. We used these gigs when we had 
horses, but we have found them admirably adapted 
to use as semitrailers. Thru this use we are able 
to haul 2,000 to 3,000 feet of lumber, without over- 
loading the 144-ton truck. 

The lumber for these semitrailers is loaded 
with the front end resting on the gig. When the 
load is ready for delivery, the tractor backs under 
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eled 6,525 miles at an operating cost of $10.03 a 
day and 44.56 cents a mile. Handling 20,000 feet 
of lumber a day, the cost is 50 cents a thousand. 
On some days, however, this truck does not han- 
ny - much and on some days it does not go out 
at all. 

We formerly used five teams in our delivery 
work, and in our busiest seasons were forced to 
rent additional teams to help out. We now have 
only one team, which we use for work around the 
lumber yard, and have entirely eliminated hiring 
outside teams. The reserve capacity of a motor 
truck is so great that we have never had a job too 
big for our two Atterburys to handle. When we 
get a fairly big day we simply run the trucks 
harder and deliver the goods. Horses used to get 
tired when pushed a little, but our trucks do not. 

We make deliveries to points as far as fifteen 
miles from our yards, a distance that we should 
not attempt with horses. A team making a 6%4- 
mile delivery would require a half day. A truck 
can make three deliveries in that time. The cost 
of the truck is not much higher than the cost of 
one team, but it is conservative to say that the 
truck will do the work of two teams. 

To date, our Atterburys have needed no repairs 
at all, tho the 5-tonner is one year old and 1%- 
ton tractor is over two years old. For this reason 
we are exceptionally well pleased with our Atter- 
bury trucks and consider them specially adapted 
for this work. 
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Speeding Up the Loading of Trucks 


The Otis Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y., has a 
very simple yet efficient system for speeding up 
the loading and unloading of its trucks. Loads 
are assembled upon ordinary single-horse wagons, 
which have bunks projecting upwards from the 
beds about four inches so that it is easy to slip 
two steel bars under the load. When the load is 








The 1/4-Ton Atterbury Tractor of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co. 


the front end and the horse is pulled out so the 
load drops on the truck, where it is chained in 
place. In unloading the truck pulls out from 
under the front end of the load and then pulls the 
gig out from under the rear end. This system 
entirely eliminates idling by the truck while the 
lumber is either being loaded on the truck, or un- 
loaded at its destination. 

The 5-ton truck is used on the longest and 
hardest hauls. It will hold between 2,000 and 
3,000 feet of lumber. The 114-ton truck with its 
trailer is used chiefly for the shorter trips and 
also hauls between our yards and the kilns a dis- 
tance of about one and a half miles. 

Deliveries of 20,000 to 25,000 feet are not an 
unsual day’s work for the 5-ton Atterbury. Re- 
cently, however, the 5-ton delivered six loads of 
about 3,000 feet each a distance of six and one- 
half miles from the yard. On this day, therefore, 
it traversed about seventy-eight miles and de- 
livered 18,000 feet of lumber. 

The 1%- ton tractor with its trailer will not 
handle quite as much lumber as the 5-ton truck in 
an ordinary day; but it has often handled between 
18,000 and 20, 000 feet a day between the yards 
and kilns. 

During the year the 5-ton truck traveled 7.650 
miles in 290 days. Figured by the National Stand- 
ard Truck Cost System, its operating cost, includ- 
ing driver, was $14.01 a as and 53.23 cents a 
mile. Handling 25,000 feet of lumber a day, the 
hauling cost is 56 cents a thousand feet. 

On the day this truck carried six loads a dis- 
tance of six and a half miles, it traveled seventy- 
eight miles in all. The cost of operation on this 
day was: 


Variable expense—78 miles at 24.93.......$19.44 


Fixed expense—1 Gc Cncnarwcacwdak a» a6 - 2.46 
Driver’s wages—1 day....ccccccsccccccccs 5.00 
Total operating cost for the day........$26.90 


Delivering 18,000 feet, the cost was ‘$1. 50 a 
thousand feet, and 23 cents per thousand feet mile. 
During the same period the 1%4-ton tractor trav- 


completed, it is taken to a sheltered place under 
one of the sheds and the load is lifted from the 
wagon by means of two triplex blocks. Before it 
is lifted a steel bar is slipped under each end of 
the load, which is lifted quickly by means of the 
triplex blocks suspended from a steel beam. When 
the truck comes in for the load it is lowered to 
the bed in a minute, and as the bed of the truck 
is equipped with R. B. roller bolsters the lumber 
is raised sufficiently from the truck bed to permit 
the steel cross bars to be removed. The truck 
then leaves immediately for the job and the lumber 
is rolled off on to the ground in two or three 
minutes. Thus the two trucks of the company 
are doing productive work all the time and the 
company feels that it has satisfactorily solved the 
problem of speeding up the delivery of lumber by 
truck. 


Use Small Trailers 


I am figuring on using a tractor this coming 
season for logging on a long haul. Which do you 
think would be most efficient, two or three small 
wagons as trailers, or one large wagon to carry 
the same amount. 

[Two or three small wagons if they are strong 
and sturdy will give better results than one large 
wagon. Logs are heavy and if the load is entirely 
concentrated on one big wagon, that wagon is 
more likely to fall thru a bridge than where the 
load is distributed upon two or three wagons. Also 
some hauling will have to be done when the roads 
are in poor shape. A tractor will travel over ex- 
tremely poor roads and, if all the load is concen- 
trated upon one trailer, this trailer will have a 
much harder time getting thru the mud than where 
the load is distributed on two or three trailers.— 
EpI1Tor.] 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Changin 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
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Selling Out 


Complete Double Band Mill, 
Refuse Burner, Generators, 
Pumps, Lumber Trucks, 
Locomotives, Cars, Log Load- , 
ers, Rail and all incidental | 
equipment. 

Sell all or any part. Write 


or wire. Available for in- 
spection at any time. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Company 
Odanah, Wisconsin 


White Pine 




















We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


ORUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 

Wire Rope is our guarantee that Ae 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 


proven by its years of service in 
that field. 













Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 
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Gandy Is a Finished Belt 
~ When You Buy It 


The installation of Gandy 


Belt is insurance against oper- 
ating troubles from stretching. 


The stretch is taken out be- 
fore it leaves the factory. The 
belt is subject to thousands of 
pounds of “‘pull,’’ is allowed 
to season and comes to you a 
finished product, giving maxi- 
mum service with minimum 
stretch. 


The same exacting care 
which is followed throughout, 
marks this important step in 
the manufacture of Gandy, the 
original cotton duck belt. * 


The stitched cotton duck belt 
industry began in 1880 with the 
manufacture of the first Gandy 
Belt. For forty. years Gandy 
Belting has held its position of 
leadership in the industrial field. 
It is the world’s standard. 

Gandy superiority is your pro- 
tection. For driving, for convey- 
ing, for elevating—under all kinds 
of working conditions, Gandy 
proves its worth by longer wear 
and better service. Gandy belt is 
best in the lumber and allied in- 
dustries where the maximum of 
wear is imposed. Look for the 
green edge, the Gandy name and 
the Gandy trade mark. 








THE GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD 











NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
CHICAGO: 552 WEST ADAMS STREET 


ANDY 


STITCHED COTTON DUCK 


* BELT - 











RESAW WITH IMPROVED FEATURE 


The American Saw Mill Machinery Co., Hacketts- 
town, N. J., recently acquired by purchase from the 
Enterprise Co., of Columbia, Ohio, the Cordesman- 
Rechtin line of woodworking machinery, consisting 
of band and circular resaws, tenoners, shapers, 
lathes, and saw tables formerly manufactured by 
the Cordesman-Rechtin Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
These machines are now manufactured at Hacketts- 
town, N. J., and full description and illustrations 
of this equipment can be found in the new Amer- 
ican catalog No. 22. 

The 42-inch band resaw, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, is a new product of the Amer- 
ican Saw Mill Machinery Co. It is stated that 
this is an ideal machine for resawing stock rapidly 
and economically, up to 24 inches wide and any 
thickness up to 8 inches. It is especially adapted 
to sawing veneer etc., in furniture factories. The 
base of the machine is large and heavy, providing 
a splendid floor bearing and a solid foundation for 
the column, feed works and lower wheel shaft. The 
top surface of the base, as well as the parts 
mounted upon it, are planed to insure accurate 








American 42-Inch Band Resaw 


fitting. The perpendicular column is cast hollow, 
and placed as close as practicable to the wheel 
shafts. It furnishes the most direct support for 
the top wheel and its parts, and on account of its 
great strength and rigidity permits operating the 
machine at top speed without vibration. 

Among other features of the American 42-inch 
band resaw are the following: Excepting the out- 
side support for the lower wheel shaft, this band 
resaw is wholly self-contained. The wheel shafts 
with their bearings are adjustable, to maintain 
perfect alignment at all times. The wheels are 
attached truly and securely to their shafts by an 
improved method. The top wheel has universal 
adjustment which allows the operator, in his 
natural position, to give the desired lead to the 
saw while it is in motion. The feed can be in- 
stantly adjusted to run fast or slow, and may be 
instantly stopped or started without change of 
position on the part of the operator. The feed 
rolls can be speedily set for siding, and also be 
instantly spread for a thick piece of stock, and 





‘just as quickly closed for a thin piece. 


The back 
half bronze feed roll journals, that take the pressure 
of rolls, in contact with stock being resawed, are 
adjustable for wear where it actually occurs. This 
improved feature is peculiar to this machine alone, 
The feed rolls are made sensitively and positively 
self-centering, yet one set of rolls can be locked 
to position while the opposite set yields for the 
variation in the thickness of stock. A screw is 
provided for hair line and independent adjustment 
of rolls. The guides may be quickly thrown back 
to allow a rapid change of blades. They are ad- 
justable every way—for light or heavy gages, for 
wide or narrow blades. The top guide is counter- 
balanced, and by the company’s patented device it 
may be instantly raised or lowered for wide or nar- 
row boards. When it is remembered that a band saw 
blade is strained above and below the sawing point, 
it becomes plain why a piece of steel as thin as 
19-gage may be successfully used. 

The equipment of this band resaw consists of 
one 41-inch blade, 21 feet 6 inches long, 19-gage, 
teeth spaced 1% inches point to point, brazed, 
swaged and filed, ready for use. Thinner blades, 
or blades with finer or coarser teeth can be sup- 
plied at the same cost. Improved brazing frame 
and iron, saw guides, guard for lower wheel, also 
wheel brushes for wheels, and an assortment of 
different size wrenches are also furnished. 


'"Seeeaeaeaaaaai 


END MATCHER FOR FLOORING MILL 


Flooring and ceiling manufacturers will be in- 
terested in the announcement of the new end 
matcher perfected by the P. B. Yates Machine Co., 
of Beloit, Wis. In describing this equipment, 
which is shown in the accompanying illustration, 
the company states that the maximum size of any 
piece which this machine will accommodate is 14 
inches thick by 4% inches in width. It is readily 
adaptable to all of the smaller widths and thick- 
nesses from which it would be possible to manu- 
facture flooring. It will make from sixty to sixty- 
five cuts a minute, according to the speed desired, 
and will end match all stock over 12 inches and 
longer. 

This end matcher, without the aid of a cut-off 
saw before it, has in actual practice taken care of 
a matcher feed of 190 feet a minute. Unless an ex- 
cessive number of cuts is necessary, it can accom- 
modate from 200 to 225 feet a minute. The stock 
is fed into the machine by a wide single link chain 
which runs over a milled sprocket and planed ways. 
Each unit is equipped with an automatic trip de- 
vice which, if a piece should hang between the 
lugs on the feed chain and pressure bars, releases 
the idler on the driving belt and instantly stops 
the feed. A foot control is provided to permit 
reversing the motion of the chain, thus releasing 
the jam. After releasing it is necessary only to 
pull the feed lever and the machine starts up. The 
manufacturer states that this system of control is 
found only on the Yates E-1 end matcher, and 
eliminates the necessity of turning the machine 
backward by hand or prying the jam loose. 

In contrast with the usual equipment offered 
on a machine of this type, the Yates H-1 is pro- 
vided with saws for working the tongue and 
groove, instead of the combination type head. 
These saws can be sharpened much quicker and 
require none of the troublesome adjustments made 
necessary when the ordinary head is used. It is 
also claimed that the work resulting is much 
smoother and free from any objectionable splitting 
out on the face. The Yates company will send on 
request to those interested full particulars on its 
new A-7 disc head flooring matcher, the end 
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matcher described above, and the new G-5 hard- 
wood ripper, built especially for the flooring mill. 


BLOWERS FOR SAWDUST BURNERS 


It is becoming easier all the time to dispose of 
sawdust and mill waste as fuel. A strong factor 
in this is the growing use of blowers particularly 
for undergrate draft. ‘Coppus Vano’”’ blowers 
have made a particularly striking record of late in 
this field, altho they have not been on the market 
long. Several hundred installations have been 
made in the United States of undergrate blow- 
ers where sawdust, wood fuel and mill refuse is 
used and these blowers are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. The three outstanding features of ‘“‘Coppus 
Vano” blowers are said to be: (1) They operate 
against pressures up to 8 inches of water and, 
therefore, can be employed where, until now, only 
centrifugal blowers could be used; (2) their ef- 
ficiency runs up to 80 percent, and (3) the power 
consumption at constant speed is practically un- 
affected by variations in air delivery or pressure. 
It is on account of these features that they are 
pound to be particularly useful for undergrate or 
forced draft, or hand fired boilers, chain grate 
overfeed and underfeed stokers and induced drafts. 


USEFUL CATALOG ON CUTTER HEADS 


Samuel J. Shimer & Sons (Inc.), of Milton, Pa., 
have recently issued catalog and pattern book No. 
36, covering their line of cutter heads. The book 
contains many suggestions to woodworking ma- 
chine operators, showing how a quick set-up of the 
machine is obtained with Shimer cutter heads, 
representing ways of improving working conditions 
which result frequently in the saving of much ex- 
pense and labor. The company states that the 
Shimer cutter head introduces a system of tools 
that maintains uniform patterns, bringing into use 
with each sharpening of the bits a renewed knife 
edge, true, accurate and unchanged; items which 
uplift production and reduce running expense. It 
introduces a tool that is as simple as a saw to 
keep in order, the bits being filed and set up to a 
gage furnish a permanent make-ready, built in for 
self clearance and freedom of cutting. A copy of 
this catalog and pattern book will be sent free by 
the Shimer concern to those interested in the opera- 
tion of woodworking machinery and similar equip- 


OBITUARY 


PAUL MOSELY DIMMICK, general manager 
of the Albion Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., 
died suddenly in San Francisco on Feb. 27 at the 
age of 41. Mr. Dimmick’s health became im- 
paired last fall and he had since been under 
treatment for heart trouble, but was convalesc- 
ing at the Hotel Oakland and apparently getting 
along very well. He called at the office of Wil- 
liam Sproule, president of the Southern Pacific 
Co., and leaving there went into a store in the 
same building and expired almost immediately. 
Funeral services were held on March 1 at the 
New California Crematorium, Oakland, and were 
attended by many prominent lumbermen and 
other business men. Sigma Phi, of which fra- 
ternity Mr. Dimmick was a member, took part 
in the service and a delegation of twenty heads 
of departments of the company’s mills were in 
attendance. Rev. Dr. Snape, of the Baptist 
Church, conducted the services and the honorary 
pall bearers were: F. C. White, Mr. Whitney, 
F, W. Taylor, R. L. France, E. A. Chamberlin, 
A. F. Mahony, T. T. Lerch and George Steven- 
son. Mr. Dimmick was a man of the highest 
character, and was generally popular with many 
warm friends in lumber circles. He was a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan and went to 
California as a lumber salesman after leaving 
college. His ability was appreciated and he 
became sales manager of the Albion Lumber 
Co., a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific Co. 
After several years, he went to the North Bend 
Mill & Timber Co., of North Bend, Ore., as sales 
manager. About six years ago he succeeded F. 

Manss as general manager of the Albion 
Lumber Co. Under his management the busi- 
ness grew and an additional mill and large tract 
of timber were acquired. His relations with the 
employees were cordial and there were no labor 
troubles. He was considered one of the best 
all-around managers in the redwood industry. 
He was an active member of Hoo-Hoo and was 
vicegerent in San Francisco in 1912-13, when he 
took the initiative in the project for building 
a house of Hoo-Hoo at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. 

















ANDREW GRAM, for thirty-seven years mas- 
ter mechanic for the old L. W. & V. C. Co., one 
of the pioneer lumber concerns on the Menomi- 
nee River, died at his home in Menominee, Mich., 
Feb. 6, after a brief illness of pneumonia. Mr. 
Gram had lived in Menominee more than a half 
century and was a notable and highly esteemed 
citizen. He was born in Denmark in 1841 and 
came _to America at the age of 14. He first 
lved in Green Bay, Wis., where he became an 
expert machinist. He served thru the Civil War 


with the 12th Wis. Vol., Co. H., and after the 
close of the war went to Menominee, taking up 
his long service with the L. W. Vv. & Ca. 
Starting as an engineer he soon became master 
mechanic and retained that position until the 
company went out of business. He was promi- 
nent in civic and industrial affairs of his city 
and had served as a member of the city council, 
the board of supervisors, and various citizens’ 
organizations. He was a Mason and a Knight 
Templar. He is survived by six children. 





JOHN MILNE, member of the Canadian Sen- 
ate, prominent lumberman, contractor and manu- 
facturer, died March 4 at his home in Hamilton, 
Ont., at the age of 83. He built a portion of the 
Canadian Southern Railway and was a director 
and the directing influence in many Canadian 
iron, hydro-electric and lumbering enterprises. 
The Steel Co. of Canada, and the Armstrong 
Brewing Co. are among the important enter- 
prises which he headed. Senator Milne was a 
native of Aberdeen, Scotland, going to Ontario 
in 1854. He was responsible for building the 
Hamilton Public Library, was first mayor of 
Essex, Ont., and a past grand master of the 
Ancient Order of Workmen. He entered the 
Canadian Senate in 1915. A widow and three 
sons survive him. 


F. P. GUILD, lumberman of Rock Springs, 
Wyo., died at his home there on Feb. 22 after 
a short illness. Mr. Guild was manager of the 
chain of yards owned by the Overland Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Rock Springs. His 
death was due to heart failure. He was a brother 
of W. E. Guild, treasurer and general manager 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co., of Jackson, Miss., 
and was at one time manager of the Green Bay 
Lumber Co. He leaves a widow and two daugh- 
ters, besides his brother. 


A. J. BURLESON, an early lumberman of 
Caleasieu Parish, La., died at Starks, La., last 
week at the age of 72. Mr. Burleson began his 
lumber career when a very young man with the 
Ryan & Geary mill located at Lake Charles. 
When this plant was destroyed by fire several 
years later Mr. Burleson took over the manage- 
ment of the Burleson & Duhon mill at Prien. In 
1898 he moved to Starks where he operated his 
own mill for about six years. Later he moved 
to Hayes where he again entered the sawmill 
business, operating a mill there until the time 
of his death. 


L. W. LIDSTONE, for years in the wholesale 
lumber and shingle business in Bellingham and 
other parts of Washington, died of pneumonia at 
Great Falls, Mont., on Feb. 28, at the age of 45. 
He had lived in that State for nearly a year, 
holding the State superintendency of half a dozen 
fire insurance companies’ agencies. In Belling- 
ham Mr. Lidstone was consecutively manager of 
the Commercial Shingle Co. and the Miller-Lid- 
stone Lumber Co. A few years ago he was a 
member of the Minnesota Western Lumber Co. 


MRS. CLYDE MARTIN, wife of the head ot 
the Forest Engineering Department of India, 
died some weeks ago in India, according to 
cablegram received at Aberdeen this week. 
About two years ago Mr. Martin, who for many 
years had been with the Weyerhaeuser interests, 
was asked by the Indian Government to take 
charge of the forest engineering work, and with 
ioe Martin and their small son sailed for the 

rient. 

















WILLIAM TURNER, woods superintendent 
for the National Pole Co., and .a pioneer lumber- 
man of Delta County, Michigan, died suddenly at 
his home at Whitney, Mich. He was 65 years 
old and was associated with the Ford River 
oc aged Co. before going with the National 
Pole Co. 





CHARLES BENYON, city forester of Newton, 
Mass., for 25 years, died March 4 at his home 
there after a long illness. He was born in 
Auburndale, Mass., and had been interested in 
forestry most of his life. He served thru the 
Spanish war. A widow and six children survive. 


MRS. EDWARD H. SCHAFER, daughter of 
J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
and wife of Edward H. Schafer, of the Robert 
Dollar Co., Vancouver, B. C., died in that city 
on March 7. No details of Mrs. Schafer’s illness 
and death have been received as yet. Her father 
and husband are widely known lumbermen and 
the sympathy of a great many members of the 
trade will be with them in their bereavement. 


CARRIES BIG STOCK OF SEASONED POLES 


BAINBRIDGE, GA., March 6.—Willis H. Gil- 
bert, with offices in the First National Bank 
Building, this city, has recently entered the 
business of supplying the trade with piling of 
all kinds, southern pine, cypress and cedar. He 
also carries on hand all sizes of white cedar 
telegraph poles, which are said to be straight, 
sound, large butted, long lived—poles that 
make a straight line. The pole yards of Mr. 
Gilbert are located in Bainbridge, Ga., Kirby 
and Bristol, Fla., and he carries in stock 10,000 
seasoned poles of all sizes from 20-feet to 75- 
feet. 
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Write for Illustrated Catalog 
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Specialists 


Simplified, modern book-keeping systems instslled 
for The Retail or Wholesale yard the mill or the 
woods which show profits and costs at a glance and 
a perpetual inventory of logs and lumber in your 
ledger. 

Cut your Accounting expense in half with a system 
the result of years of experience and success and 
which gives you daily knowledge of every detail of 
your business. 


HUTCHINS & COMPANY 


377 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Public Accountants, Auditois, Efficiency Engineers 








\ for Lumbermen. J 





LATADY, ANDREWS & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 

W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
tested it out before it was finally printed in boo 


~” Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall ©f a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per sauare can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 5% x 8% 
inches, 148 pages, including one copy 
each of blank bids for Houses and 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 





American Lumberman 
| 431 So. Dearborn St., | CHICAGO, ILL. 












MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 7.—High grade hardwoods are active in 
the local market, the demand for lower grade lum- 
ber falling off last week. The prices generally are 
firm, but there is a slight softening in spots. 
Weather conditions have not permitted the spring 
building trade to affect the market as yet. Sash 
and goor manufacturers are active and in the mar- 
ket. March, the usual strong month for buyers, 
is not opening up to the expectations of some of 
the lumbermen. Local retailers are carrying 
low stocks. During last week the box trade has 
fallen off perceptibly. The furniture manufac- 
turers are still holding up strong. 

Optimistic lumbermen point to building permits 
of this year, which aggregate 3,524, against 2,856 
permits of last year. Mayor Hoan is considering 
the appointment of a committee to study the plan 
adopted by Pittsburgh to encourage building, which 
penalizes the holding of vacant property by placing 
upon it a heavier burden of taxation. 

While reports from some outside centers show a 
slump in furniture manufacturing, the local mar- 
ket reflects a far more pleasant picture. The Kiel 
Furniture Co., reputed the largest exclusive maker 
of tables in the world, has increased its working 
hours from 8 to 10 a day because of the recent 
accession of orders. 

One of the big lumber contracts to be awarded 
this week was received by the John Schroeder 
Lumber Co., which will furnish lumber for an 8- 
story, 120 by 180-foot factory for the Phoenix Knit- 
ting Co. here. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


March 6.—-Logging operations in northern Wis- 
consin have met with unusual odds during the last 
week, owing to the thawing weather following the 
recent heavy fall of snow, and many of the smaller 
contractors were forced to break camp. Colder 
temperature Monday night gave evidence of a 
cold wave which promises to facilitate larger op- 
erations. 

The mild weather has, however, greatly advanced 
building operations, as the heavy snow has pro- 
tected the ground from freezing and, with pros- 
pects of an earlier spring than many had looked 
for, building may be started within a few weeks. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 6.—The hardwood trade is showing re- 
newed strength in central Ohio territory. Better 
buying on the part of retailers is reported, and 
factories are showing a disposition to enter the 
market more freely. The tone has shown a de- 
cided improvement. The better grades of hard- 
woods, especially poplar and chestnut, are still 
scarce. Furniture factories are expected to come 
into the market soon. Automobile concerns are 
buying better and railroads are making inquiries. 
The southern pine trade is rather slow and spotty. 
Retailers are only buying to supply immediate 
wants. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., speaking of hardwood conditions 
said, “There has been a noticeable improvement in 
the demand in the last week, and inquiries and 
orders are more numerous. Retailers are probably 
the best customers. Purchasers after placing 
orders want immediate shipment.” Mr. Pryor left 
early in March for a conference with the manager 
and salesmen of the eastern division at Philadel- 
phia. 

W. L. Whitacre, head of the W. L. Whitacre 
Lumber Co., reports transit cars of southern pine 
rather difficult to dispose of, altho there is a good 
demand for special items. Longleaf dimension is 
strong and certain grades of siding are also show- 
ing strength. Boards are in good demand as a 
rule. 

Timmons Harmount, president of the Harmount 
Tie & Lumber Co., of Chillicothe, Ohio, reports a 
tendency on the part of railroads to rehabilitate 
their lines. 

During February a total of 331 permits, cost 
$743,900, were issued, as compared with 254 per- 
mits, cost $417,550, in February of last year. 
Since the first of the year 552 permits, valuation 
$1,421,300, have been issued. Of February per- 
mits 108 were for dwellings, as compared with 52 
dwellings licensed in February, 1921. 

E. R. Clarridge, of the Buckeye Lumber Ex- 
change, reports a stronger tendency in southern 
pine, especially the medium and lower grades. 
Shingle demand is holding up and with a scarcity 
of stocks prices are firmer. 

E. M. Stark, vice president and treasurer of the 
American Column and Lumber Co., has returned 


from a ten days’ trip to the mills at Stark, W. Va., 
Charleston and Huntington. He reports that the 
better grades are scarcer than he had believed, and 
there is also a growing scarcity of lower grades, 
especially in oak, poplar and chestnut. Another 
development is a scarcity in box stock of poplar 
and chestnut. Medium grades are in best supply, 
During last week considerable business from yards 
and from wholesalers was booked. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 6.—Hardwood trade has shown improve- 
ment. Poplar and walnut continue in good de- 
mand and gum also is stronger. Most wood con- 
suming plants of the city, in¢luding the furniture 
factories, are being operated on an average of 75 
percent normal. The retail lumber trade hag 
picked up slightly during the last week or two, 
Box manufacturers say that their trade is better, 
Sash and door men are doing a big repair businegs, 

Logging camps along Green and Barren rivers 
in western Kentucky are expected to resume opera- 
tions in a short time and a good many logs will be 
gotten out during the summer months. Most of 
the logs cut in that section are rafted to the local 


sawmills. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 6.—Building costs for February showed a 
gain of 47 percent over the same month of last 
year. The number of permits was 255 and the 
costs were $1,596,000, which compares with 203 
permits and costs of $1,088,000 in the same month 
of 1921. 

Orson E. Yeager left last week for a two weeks’ 
vacation at Mount Clemens, Mich. 

Maurice M. Wall was in Albany part of last week 
in connection with automobile legislation, as a rep- 
resentative of the New York State Motor Federa- 
tion. 

The Standard Hardwoor Lumber Co. will bring 
about 2,500,000 feet of stock forward from the 
South within the next few weeks and a good many 
carloads are now under way, consisting of oak, 
poplar, chestnut and ash, 

Frank J. McNeil, who has been absent from the 
Frank T. Sullivan office for the last four months 
on account of illness, returned to duty again on 
March 1, feeling much improved in health. 

Frank T. Sullivan has bought a tract of 550 
acres of timber near Westfield, N. Y., consisting 
principally of cherry and ash. This is said to be 
the biggest piece of standing cherry in this part 
of the country. The timber will not be touched 
until next year. 

Burton H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., has returned 
from a several weeks’ vacation at Pinehurst, N. C. 

Henry I. George was in Byng Inlet, Ont., last 
week, visiting the sawmill of Graves, Bigwood & 
Co., and looking after stocks of white pine for 
Graves, Manbert & George. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 6.—Inquiries for hardwoods have im- 
proved and the movement is picking up as a whole. 
There is some demand for oak, ash, hickory, gum, 
walnut and poplar, while mahogany is also bet- 
ter. Demand is slightly better for veneers and 
glued up stocks. 

Quotations show inch stock, walnut, FAS, $250; 
selects, $175; common, $105, Poplar, FAS, $110; 
selects, $80; common, $50. Gum, quartered red, 
$115; common, $67.50. Plain red, $105 and 
$62.50. Sap gum, $45 and $31. Quartered oak, 
$135 and $65. Plain oak, $110 and $55. Ash, 
4/4, $90 and $50; 6/4, $100 and $60; 8/4, $110 
and $65; 10/4, $120 and $70; 12/4, $125 and $80. 

Edwin Norman, of the Norman Lumber Co., re 
ports that in February he shipped more lumber 
than during any previous month since October, 
1920. Retailers are buying siding in small lots. 

Preston P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons Lum- 
ber Co., reports that the number of inquiries and 
orders received the last few days has been much 
larger than during the latter part of February. 

Barry Norman, of the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., 
stated that he planned operating his mills at full 
speed for sixty to ninety days, and that by that 
time demand would either have picked up mate- 
rially or he would be ready to close down until 
it did. Some consumers are very short of stock 
and will have to start buying or close down. 

H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber 
Co., which has been running full speed for many 
months, stated that the company had good stocks 
in hand and was cutting steadily. He said it would 
close down about July 1 unless demand improved. 

The I. B. Wilcox Co., Louisville, operating mills 
at Burdette, Miss., reports the mills have lost only 
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one day in almost a year, since resumption follow- 


a fire. 
a | MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 6.—The hardwood market has shown 
comparatively little change during the last week. 
Demand is increasing slightly, with building trade 
interests, under the leadership of flooring manu- 
facturers, the principal buyers. Building opera- 
tions are increasing thruout the country and floor- 
ing interests, as well as manufacturers of sash, 
doors and interior trim, are preparing for a rapidly 
growing demand. They are running their plants 
on full time. Furniture manufacturers are buying 
only to cover their more immediate requirements. 
Demand from them is relatively light. There is 
more buying of low grade lumber for the manufac- 
ture of boxes as well as heavy crating. Oak, cotton- 
wood and gum are the principal items involved. 
Export demand is limited and there is practically 
no buying by manufacturers of farm machinery. 

The Mississippi at Memphis is rising rather rap- 
idly and J. H. Scott, forecaster at this point, pre- 
dicts a stage of 30 to 31 feet by the end of the pres- 
ent week, even if no more rains fall in the upper 
valleys of the Mississippi and its tributaries. The 
time is at hand for spring rains and floods and it is 
emphasized by hardwood interests that, if these 
materialize, they will be more serious than usual 
on the supply of lumber. This is due to the fact 
that there are so few reserve logs available and to 
the additional fact that, while there is plenty of 
No. 2 and 3 common grades, stocks are consider- 
ably broken in No. 1 common and better in vir- 
tually all items. Production is already materially 






curtailed on account of unfavorable weather thru- 
out the valley territory and the outlook, from a 
production standpoint, is regarded as highly un- 
satisfactory. 

The J. C. Steele Lumber Co. has been formed 
here and has opened yards in North Memphis. It 
has made arrangements to handle the cut of a mill 
at Holcomb, Miss., and yards will also be operated 
at that point. J. C. Steele, who has’ been identified 
with the hardwood industry here for a number of 
years, and A. R. Hunt, more recently with the 
Erskine Williams Lumber Co. and prior to that time 
with the Thane Lumber Co., Arkansas City, Ark., 
are the owners of the new enterprise. Mr. Steele 
is now in the North in the interest of the new firm 
and the reports he is sending back home indicate 
that business is opening up in a very satisfactory 


manner, ANTIGO, WIS. 


March 6.—The heavy snow fall last week has 
practically put a stop to all logging, and local 
concerns are finishing the haul of their decked 
logs which will terminate operations for this year. 
There is practically four feet of snow in the woods. 

Eastern demand for hemlock has increased con- 
siderably during the last two weeks, but there is 
very little dry stock on hand in this locality, and 
the fact that manufacturers do not favor shipping 
green lumber on long freight rates has increased 
the movement of what dry stock can be found. 

The Langlade Lumber Co. advises that it is 
short of a great many hardwod and softwood 
items, and has received many inquiries of late from 
manufacturers who are in need of dry stock. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 4.—Consensus here indicates that the in- 
dustrial stock business shows signs of activity, in- 
quiries for fir stock being more numerous and in 
increasing amounts, while yard stock business is 
light. Fir stocks thruout the entire Pacific North- 
west district are reported low, with a number of 
mills still awaiting resumption of operations. The 
California demand for fir is rather light owing to 
weather conditions there, while the Atlantic sea- 
board demand is fair with indicated increased 
prices. Specials in spruce are particularly in ac- 
tive demand. The log situation shows no change, 
stormy weather interfering to more or less extent 
with operations as a whole. 

The dinner given Wednesday night, March 1, at 
the University Club, in honor of Harry Vincent, 
who left here today to take charge of the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s offices in San Francisco, was 
one of the big events of the week in lumberdom 
here. Present besides the guest of honor and his 
successor here, Robert Parker, who was promoted 
from the San Francisco office, were H. W. Aldrich, 
M. M. Harvey, H. E. Officer, H. B. Cooper, Louis 
Gerlinger, jr., Herbert Anderson, Walker Buswell, 
C. C. Patrick, William Andersen, W. J. Kuhl, W. W. 
Wilkeson, Allan Turner, Charles E. Miller, Howard 
Jayne, Thornton Ladd, Fred S. Cutler, Roy Dim- 
mick, F, C. Hayworth, W. H. Buoy, Dr. Andrew 
Hall, C. L. Lindner and Manager Kellogg, of the 
E. K. Wood mill at Hoquiam, Wash. Messrs. 
Lindner and Edward extolled the virtues of Mr. 
Vincent and that he may not forget the “old 
bunch” in Portland, Mr. Edward, on behalf of his 
colleagues, presented to Mr. Vincent a fine and 
useful gift. 

J. M. Miller, secretary-treasurer of Bradley, 
Miller & Co. of Bay City, Mich., was in Portland 
this week, accompanied by the company’s Spokane 
representative, Mr. Moore. The company has here- 
tofore been giving its entire attention in Pacific 
Northwest woods to western pine, but will now 
enter the fir game, and the trip to Portland was to 
meet the fir manufacturers and obtain first-hand 
information. 

Lester A. Brix, formerly of the Brix Lumber 
Co., has opened an office in the Lumbermen’s Build- 
ing under the name of the Northwest Lumber & 
Export Co. 

The Morrill & Sturgeon Lumber Co., recently es- 
tablished with offices in the Yeon Building, an- 
nounced this week that it is the exclusive sales 
agent for the fir output, totaling about 30,000,000 
feet annually, of the Western Pine Lumber Co., 
the mill of which is at Klickitat, Wash. The mill 
resumed operations about a week ago. 

E. D. Rowley has retired as president of the 
Pacific Forest Products Co. and will probably in a 
few days announce plans for future business ac- 
tivity. Mr. Rowley was- connected with the com- 
pany about three months, after coming to Portland 
from Baker, Ore., where he was sales manager for 
the W. H. Eccles Lumber Co. Prior to going with 
the Baker company, Mr. Rowley was manager of 
the box bureau of the Western Pine Manufacturer,’ 


Association. H. W. Palmer, of the Lumbermen’s 
Warehouse & Storage Co., is temporarily at Mr. 
Rowley’s desk in offices of the Pacific Forest Prod- 
ucts Co., of which O. B. Harriman is the treasurer. 

A. C. Callan, chairman of the committee on 
lumber handling problems in Portland, has filed a 
report and recommendations of the committee with 
the managing committee of the foreign trade de- 
partment of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
The investigation pertains to the port’s terminal 
facilities. A flat rate for the handling of lumber 
at terminal No, 4 is recommended. The practice of 
stevedoring companies paying longshoremen bo- 
nuses when working on vessels under time charter 
is condemned. Parcel lot markings of lumber should 
be with paint instead of lamp black, for the reason 
that on green timber or wet surfaces the lamp 
black washes off. Lumber for shipment should be 
piled on mill docks after inspection at saw to re- 
duce to the minimum unnecessary handling of 
overrun or rejected timbers. Coéperation of steam- 
ship agents in loading requiréments is requested in 
keeping mills advised ag to dates of loading, change 
of schedule, and distance between hatches, so that 
convenient lengths of lumber may be handled and 
piled. The committee reports having found an 
earnest desire on the part of lumbermen, steam- 
ship men and stevedores to codperate in order to 
give vessels the quickest and best dispatch. 

The Silver Falls Timber Co. at Silverton, Ore., 
has purchased four Miller gasoline lumber carriers 
from the East Side Mill & Lumber Co. of Portland, 
which builds these carriers in its shops. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 4.—Shipping on the harbor today presents 
a very interesting sight as there are a number of 
large vessels loading for foreign ports. At the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co, the Egypt Maru is 
taking on a cargo for Japan. At the Bay City 
Lumber Co. the schooner Eric is loading for Aus- 
tralia; A. J. West Lumber Co. the Woolsum for 
South Africa, and the W. H. Talbot for Honolulu. 
At the E. K. Bishop mill the Glasgow Maru is tak- 
ing on a Japanese cargo, the Anne Comeyn has 
shifted from the Bay City mill to the Aberdeen 
Lumber & Shingle Co. plant to complete its load for 
China. The Santa Rita is also loading at the Aber- 
deen mill for San Pedro. At Wilson Bros. the Blue 
Triangle is loading for the Atlantic seaboard; and 
the Raymond is loading at the Hulbert mill for San 
Francisco. At the National Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co.’s plant in Hoquiam is the Pomona, the 
largest ship which has ever entered the harbor. 
Over three million feet of lumber will be loaded on 
it by Harbor mills and then the vessel will clear 
for the Sound to complete loading. The Willhilo 
is at Grays Harbor Lumber Co.’s mill loading for 
the Atlantic coast and the Lowise Nielsen is at 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. plant loading 
for China. 

The new mill of the Saginaw Timber Co. is about 
completed. The main building is 42x142 with a 
boiler room 38x58 feet. A spur track 425 feet in 
length to connect with the Northern Pacific has 
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Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De 
partment will reach the people. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 
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Com. West Coast 
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K.F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 





Joseph Lean, - 3332 South 58th St., Omaha 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling Export Lumber Shipments 
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also been constructed. The mill will operate ten 
modern upright machines with a daily capacity of 
about 350,000 shingles. It is expected that opera- 
tion will begin about April 1. 

The plant of the Eureka Cedar Shingle & Lum- 
ber Co., which has been down for about five months, 
will resume operation in about ten days. Only one 
shift will be operated at the outset. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 4.—A big increase in log shipments within 
the next month is expected by the Milwaukee rail- 
road, which serves half a dozen camps. This 
week anouncement was made that the Buffeler 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., a new concern here, 
is establishing a camp in the Kulshan district. It 
will begin shipping about April 1 and ultimately 
will operate three sides. Its initial shipments will 
be about twenty-five cars a day. The camp will 
have two Shay locomotives and work will be in 
charge of Superintendent James Shields. The 
Chinn Timber Co., shipping via the same line, will 
soon reopen another side, says Manager L. G. Chap- 
man. G. W. Blair, freight and passenger agent of 
the Milwaukee, estimates that daily receipts of 
logs on that system will soon be 75 cars, and in 
the future 100 cars, the heaviest in years. 

In the Skagit Valley resumption of activity in 
mill and camp continues to be a feature. The 
Skagit Mill Co.’s mill and camp are operating, the 
mill after an idleness of more than one year. The 
Forest plant is again operating; the Van Horn 
Shingle Co. is preparing to run, and the Baker 
River Lumber Co. will start about April 1. Indi- 
cations are that all plants in the valley will be 
operating by that date. 

February’s cargo shipments totaled 5,840,000 
feet, a gain of 2,000,000 feet over February, 1921. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped 2,950,- 
000 feet, the E. K. Wood Lumber 2,750,000 feet, 
and the Puget Sound Saw Mills & Shingle Co., 140.- 
000 feet and 200,000 lath. Four of the eight 
cargoes were taken by California and the rest went 
to Australia, Hawaii, China and the Atlantic 
coast. Loadings in March will be about double 
those of February. At the Bloedel Donovan docks 
5,300,000 feet are being loaded for the Orient by 
three vessels and 700,000 feet for Hawaii. The 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. is loading 800,000 feet for 


California. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 4.—On the basis of actual sales recorded 
by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, cover- 
ing the last three months, the fir market seems to 
be holding its own. In some of the upper grades 
the average price, based on sales, has probably ad- 
vanced about a dollar, and the spread between the 
high and low price has been shortened. At the 
same time there is a dearth of orders, and extreme 
quiet is the rule in the industry, with millmen gen- 
erally eager to book business. There is encourage- 
ment from many quarters. Considerable railroad 
inquiry is attracting attention, the Burlington hav- 
ing appeared this week with specifications covering 
repair stock, such as siding, decking, framing, sills, 
timbers and bridge ties, to a total of 2,500,000 feet. 
The California situation is easing away, it being 
reported that the former accumulation at San 
Pedro is rapidly being distributed. A ray of light 
has come in a renewal of business with Alaska, 
which territory for a long time has practically 
been off the industrial map. Atlantic coast busi- 
ness appears to be responding to the opportunities 
afforded by low freight rates. A firm order can be 
placed now on the basis of $14, and spot loading 
at probably $1 less. There has been some transit 
business by way of the isthmus. The export out- 
look is slightly improved. The West Coast asso- 
ciation lumber review, covering 130 mills for the 
week ending Feb. 25, gives these figures: Produc- 
tion, 77,837,718 feet, 12 percent below normal; 
orders, 65,664,842 feet, 15 percent below produc- 
tion ; shipments, 70,201,963 .feet, 10 percent below 
production. In water business the bookings reached 
42 percent of the grand total. The aggregate was 
27,444,842 feet, of which 11,931,506 is coastwise 
and intercoastal and 15,513,336 is offshore. New 
rail business amounted to 1,274 carloads. Of the 
week’s shipments, 42 percent moved by water, 
amounting to 28,171,883 feet, of which domestic 
is 19,245,918 feet and export 8,926,066 feet. Rail 
shipments amounted to 1,401 cars. Unfilled do- 
mestic cargo orders total 89,559,218 feet; unfilled 
export orders, 95,496,602 feet; unfilled rail orders, 
4,341 carloads. 

Elmer Tucker and BE. E. Launchbaugh, formerly 
with the W. F. McCue Mercantile Co., of Denver, 
have left that company and are now joining forces 
to form a new wholesale firm with headquarters in 
that city. Mr. Tucker and Mr. Launchbaugh were 
in Seattle this week establishing their lines with 
fir manufacturers. They will handle Pacific coast 
and Inland Empire forest products. 

R. B. McKamey, manager of the Seattle office 
of the Chicago Lumber Co., of Washington, was in 





Portland, Ore., a few days ago to confer with L. y, 
Graham, vice president and general manager of 
the company. Mr. Graham was on his way from 
San Francisco to his headquarters in Kansas City, 

Ralph Budd, president of the Great Northern, 
stated in Seattle this week that his company had 
begun the expenditure in eastern Washington of 
several million dollars of the $15,000,000 rehabili- 
tation and improvement budget for 1922. 

The board of county commissioners of King 
County has rejected the proposal to utilize fifteen 
wood ships at $100 a hull, from Shipping Board 
craft in Lake Union, for a pontoon bridge across 
Lake Washington. 


Antishingle legislation was the topic discussed 
at Wednesday luncheon of shingle manufacturers 
and wholesalers. Arthur Bevan, of the service de. 
partment of the shingle branch, showed that it 
was time for the industry to wake up, since hostile 
legislation was pending in no less than a dozen 
American cities; and that if it prevailed it would 
eliminate lumber as well as shingles in the various 
proscribed areas. 


A. W. Hayland, secretary and sales manager 
of the Preston Mill Co., has returned to Seattle 
after an absence of two weeks in Los Angeles, 
“While I was there the weather was ideal for 
building,” said he, “and since my return I under- 
stand that condition continues. There is great 
building activity, which has resumed as suddenly 
as it stopped during the unprecedented cold spell 
of a few weeks ago. Cold weather in that country 
simply means industrial paralysis. At any rate, 
there was a complete cessation of building as long 
as low temperature prevailed. What interested me 
most during my stay was the speed at which the 
accumulation of lumber was going into consump- 
tion. It seemed to me that they were working 
hand and foot, particularly at Los Angeles proper 
and Long Beach, in shoving the stuff along; and I 
can say that at the rate the big piles of lumber 
were moving it will only be a relatively short time 
until normal conditions will be restored. I see no 
oceasion for doubting that lumber business in that 
part of California will be satisfactory.” 


A. J. Russell, president of the Santa Fe Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco, was in Seattle during the 
week. Mr. Russell is known to local lumbermen 
as the energetic individual who was responsible for 
the success of the referendum in California relative 
to the Burnett housing act, which aimed practi- 
cally to exclude shingles and greatly to curtail 
the use of lumber. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 4.—The local demand for lumber has 
been keeping the retailers quite busy and lumber 
is going out to jobs all the time. The lack of 
uniform prices, however, without effective organi- 
zation, has resulted in a good deal of business 
being done at very low figures. Large shipments 
of fir have been brought in here and considerable 
redwood, since the congestion on the wharves at 
San Pedro has slowed down the movement of 
cargoes to southern California. 


Conditions in the export market are unchanged, 
demand from Japan and China continuing light. 
Australia is taking a little lumber right along. 
The fir mills in the north are still cutting on old 
orders. The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. sold 4,000,000 feet during the week and has 
inquiries for considerable quantities. The Red- 
wood Export Co., this city, is doing some Australian 
business and several vessels will load redwood on 
Humboldt Bay during March. 


Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, 
reports some eastern shipments of white and sugar 
pine, altho mill assortments are broken. They have 
been making parcel shipments of white pine uppers 
to South Africa and consider the prospects good 
for future business. 


The Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., this city, has 
been awarded a contract for forty-five redwood 
tanks, each 60 feet in diameter, amounting to about 
$100,000, by the Metals Exploration Co., to be in- 
stalled at Gold Hill, Nev. 


The Yosemite Lumber Co., this city, is installing 
new loading devices in connection with the white 
and sugar pine mill at Merced Falls and will 
make other improvements. It is expected that @ 
cut of 70,000,000 feet will be made in 1922. The 
Yosemite Valley Railway Co. has ordered additional 
logging cars to supply this mill. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have @ 
continued demand for specials in fir and are keep- 
ing their steam schooners moving in the coastwise 
lumber trade. Some large inquiries are coming 
into the market. There is an increasing demand 


for water shipments to the Atlantic coast, which 
has a tendency to stiffen the market. 
H. F. McCormick, manager of the St. Helens 


Lumber Co., is here, after a trip to Los —— 
e 


and is calling on Charles R. McCormick & Co. 
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found considerable congestion on the wharves at 
San Pedro, but hopes to see it cleaned up as trans- 
portation to the yards improves. 

Willis J. Walker, vice president of the Red River 
Lumber Co., this city, is visiting Westwood, Shop 
grades are light in volume and prices are being 
maintained. There has been some demand for com- 
mon as well as uppers. 

M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling- 
Nathan Co., who recently made a trip to the North- 
west, expects better fir prices when the weather 
improves. He is making car shipments right along 
to California points. 

The Bayside Redwood Co. has both sides of its 
mill at Eureka now in operation and dry kilns 
have been installed. 

H. W. Cole; general manager of the Little River 
Redwood Co.’s mill at Little River, states that the 
second side, equipped with a bandsaw, will soon be 
ready for operation. Dry kilns are being installed. 

The Pacific Lumber Co.’s redwood mills at 
Scotia are now operating steadily and dry stocks 
are to be built up if possible. There are moderate 
stocks of redwood. It is said that the manage- 
ment is planning to cut redwood at the rate of 
10,000,000 feet a month during the remainder of 
this year. 

H. D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, says heavy snow 
will prevent his mill and others in that district 
from starting up before April 1. His stocks are 
low, but there is a fair assortment of white pine 
with the exception of shop, which is very scarce. 

The Hutchinson Lumber Co. is completing its 
white pine mill at Oroville. O. C. Griffith, who 
has returned from West Virginia, states that all 
of the office business as well as the mill operations 
will be conducted at Oroville. The operating per- 
sonnel will be as follows: O. C. Griffith, general 
manager; L. O. Griffith, assistant general manager ; 
L. B. Hickok, sales manager; B. F. Woodward, 
auditor; C. E. Matkin, mill superintendent, and 
George Wolfe, logging superintendent. 

L. A. Ward, manager of the American Trading 
Co., Pacific coast, has returned from a visit to the 
New York office. The improved building outlook 
in New York and other eastern cities means a bet- 
ter demand for Coast lumber. The company is 
carrying stocks of hardwoods in San Francisco. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 4.—With 9,000,000 feet of lumber stored 
on the Port of Tacoma dock, the port operators 
have been forced to announce to shippers that no 
more can be received for a month, or until the 
present congestion is cleared up. For some time 
two and three vessels have been constantly loading 
at the dock, but no apparent headway has been 
made in clearing up the surplus. The business 
offering has increased to such an extent that it 
has been found impossible to keep the lumber mov- 
ing in spite of the most strenuous efforts made by 
the port authorities. When the new dock now 
under construction is completed the amount of 
lumber storage space will be more than doubled. 
Wharfage rates on lumber have been increased 
from 40 to 50 cents a thousand feet. 

Present rates on the transportation of logs in 
the State of Washington will remain in effect for 
some time. The appeal of the carriers to the 
courts against the public service commission’s or- 
der reducing rates 17144 percent has been success- 
ful for the time being. Judge John M. Wilson 
of the superior court of Thurston County has 
granted the writ of supersedeas asked for by the 
carriers, and ordered the commission to review the 
entire case before the court. 

Lumber carriers in port during the last week 
included the following: For California, Wah- 
keena and San Pedro at the terminal dock; Port 
Angeles at the St. Paul mill. For the Atlantic 
coast, Lewis Luckenback and Walter Luckenback 
at the St. Paul mill; Wéillhillo at the port dock. 
For the Orient, Chile Maru and Pacific Maru at 
the Defiance mill; Meighan Maru and Yonan Maru 
at the port dock; Wheatland Montana at the Com- 
mercial dock; Koshun Maru at the Milwaukee 
dock, and Siberian Prince at the St. Paul mill. 

The Veneer Products Co., organized here a year 


ago, but which has not yet started manufacturing, 


will begin operations some time this spring, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by President 
A. J. Ritchie. The company has acquired the 
plant formerly used by the Pacific Boiler Co., and 
1S now installing machinery for its operations. 

All officers of the Wheeler-Osgood Co. were re- 
elected at the annual meeting of stockholders held 
here this week. The officers are: T. E. Ripley, 
president; George J. Osgood, first vice president 
and genéral manager; G. R. Osgood, second vice 
president; W. C. Wheeler, secretary, and W. R. 
Ripley, treasurer. 

That the advance in freight rates of August, 
1920, was largely responsible for the stagnation of 
the lumber industry on the Pacific coast was the 
statement made by Robert B. Allen, secretary of 


the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in an 
address made before the annual Northwest trans- 
portation convention held here March 3. Mr. Allen 
told the railroad and shipping men who attended 
the conference just how the increased freight 
rates had operated against the lumber industry in 
the district and how the roads are rapidly losing 
the lumber business to the water carriers. Mr. 
Allen illustrated his talk with figures on a black- 
board showing the relative rates charged by rail 
and water carriers on different grades of lumber 
to different points in the East. The subject of his 
address was “Rail vs. Water Transportation.” 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 4.—The committee of the North Idaho 
Forestry Association, appointed to confer with 
forest officials with regard to reforestation prob- 
lems, met here two days this last week in consulta- 
tion with Elers Koch, of Missoula, Mont., district 
forester, W. C. Laudermilk, forest examiner, also 
of Missoula, Dean F. G. Miller, of the forestry 
school of the University of Idaho at Moscow, Idaho, 
and Col. C. S. Chapman, of Portland, preparatory 
to a report to be made to the North Idaho Forestry 
Association meeting to be held in Spokane on 
March 14. 

While the report is not available in advance of 
the meeting, the committee is agreed on the two 
points, namely, that the future timber supply of 
the United States is dependent in greatest measure 
on efficient methods of fire prevention and control 
and on the methods used in the disposal of slash- 
ings. . 

Despite the fact that the winter just passing has 
been practically ideal for logging, there have been 
comparatively few camps in operation and these 
are already beginning to close down with their 
work done, tho the weather continues excellent for 
logging purposes. 

Camp No. 2 of the Humbird Lumber Co. on 
Lightning Creek, where about seventy-five men 
were employed, and Camp No. 7, on Pack River 
with 150 men, both closed down this week. Camps 
No. 11 and 12, of the same company, with 200 men 
between them are still running. In comparison 
with the 425 men employed in the woods this year, 
the Humbird Lumber Co. had more than 1,000 in 
1920-21. 

The Diamond Match Co. has closed down the 
several camps that it has north of Spokane in the 
Metaline Falls and Priest River country and will 
start its mills within another month. 

The Ohio Match Co. is closing down its camps 
at Sand Creek where it has forty-five men and 
will close that at Lost Creek, where there are 140 
men, in the near future. It expects to open about 
April 1 a summer camp in the Coeur d’Alenes on 
Scott Creek, where it has several miles of railroad 
trackage and its own equipment. 

W. H. Kittle, R. C. Restrick, Alton V. Griggs, 
Charles Bishoping and F. M. Libbey, retail lum- 
bermen of Detroit, Mich., arrived in Spokane Fri- 
day and will spend a week here as guests of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., during which they will 
be shown some of the sawmills of the Inland Em- 
pire. Don Lawrence will act as their cicerone dur- 
ing their stay here while I. N. Tate, assistant man- 
ager of the company, will conduct them to the Coast 
the latter part of the coming week where they will 
see the mills of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at 
Everett and the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. at 
Snoqualmie Falls. On their return east they will 
go by way of Boise, Idaho, from which city they 
will inspect the mills of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co. at Payette and Barber, Idaho. 


ASTORIA, ORE. 


March 4.—Had the month of February been 
equal in length to that of January, the cargo lum- 
ber shipments from the Columbia River would 
have set a new record for more than a year. In 
the short month of February the grand total of 
lumber shipped from the Columbia River was 67,- 
961,969 feet, while in January, with three more 
shipping. days, the total was 68,903,221 feet. 

The February movement of lumber held true to 
its form of the previous month, foreign shipments 
predominating to a marked degree. Thus, 36,777,- 
611 feet of lumber went to foreign ports in cargo 
out of the Columbia River during the month, the 
statistics of the Astoria custom house reveal. 
Thirty-eight vessels loaded at the mills of the 
lower Columbia River district, taking 29,863,774 
feet of lumber. Of these twenty-five carried 17,- 
103,765 feet to California or the Hawaiian Islands ; 
seven loaded 6,723,457 feet for foreign ports, and 
six took 6,027,552 feet to the Atlantic coast. In 
the same period thirty-three vessels loaded 38,198,- 
195 feet at the mills of the up-river district, 6,216,- 
684 feet going to California; 30,045,154 feet being 
for foreign markets, and 1,836,357 feet for the At- 
lantic coast. 

The unusual foreign demand on the Pacific coast 
is resulting in building up the lumber movement 
above normal, despite the fact of the annual win- 
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ter slump in domestic consumption. The prospects 
for the future are unusually bright, with logging 
camps and mills about Astoria, in particular, in- 
creasing their production markedly. 

The Hawaiian Islands are proving to be a valu- 
able market for Columbia River lumber producers. 
A regular and direct steamship service between 
Astoria and the islands now affords Oregon manu- 
facturers of box shooks, in particular, a means of 
transportation which is allowing them to compete 
on more than even terms for the Hawaiian busi- 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 4.—C, A. Doty and A. J. Cole, formerly of 
Chehalis, are reported to be negotiating with citi- 
zens of South Bend and with J. W. Kleeb, well 
known sawmill man of that city, to reopen the big 
Kleeb mill. The plant has been idle for several 
years. The mill has an unlimited supply of tim- 
ber and has both rail and water shipping facilities. 
It has a daily capacity of 100,000 feet and would 
employ about 125 men. 

The Deerfield, a 12,000-ton freighter, the largest 
vessel that has ever navigated the Willapa River 
to the port of Raymond, is due there now and will 
dock at the Willapa Lumber Co.’s mill. She will 
take a cargo for delivery on the Atlantic coast. 
The schooner Connel is loading Jumber at the 
Hanify Lumber Co.’s dock at Raymond. When 
loaded she will sail for San Pedro, Calif. 

The Klaber Lumber Co., of Klaber, with 25,000 
feet daily cut, started up Feb. 28. R. H. Nodes 
is president, and W. J. Redmond, formerly of Port- 
land, is secretary. 

The Newaukum Valley Railroad, which runs be- 
tween the sawmill at Onalaska and Napavine, has 
just ordered another 130-ton locomotive for use in 
the logging operations of the Onalaska Lumber Co., 
which is rapidly extending its operation eastward. 
It is expected by fall this road will make rail con- 
nections with the coal mines at Cinnebar, thirty 
miles east of Chehalis. 

At least a dozen mills at Port Angeles and in 
Clallam County have made arrangements with a 
Seattle shipping firm under which 10,000,000 green 
shingles a month will be shipped from this port 
by water to the Atlantic coast. It is reported that 
the American-Hawaiian and Luckenbach lines of 
steamers will call for the shingles and that two 
steamers each month will stop at the port. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 6.—As an inducement to build, the retail 
lumber dealers in western Canada have made a 
reduction in their prices, effective March 1, of $5 
a thousand, largely in anticipation of a reduction in 
freight rates. Strong representations are being made 
to the Government, and there is every hope that a 
reduction will go into effect at a very early date. 
This reduction of $5 a thousand feet will mean at 
least a saving of $125 on a bill of lumber required 
to build a 6-room house. 

Wholesale prices hold very firm, and with the 
large export trade being done by the Coast and 
mountain mills, it is not expected that there will 
be any price declines, especially in view of the 
fact that stocks at the Prairie yards are at a very 
low ebb. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 4.—The cargo market generally continues 
to be unsatisfactory. Some randoms, probably of 
poor assortment, are reported to have been sold 
at $18 and others at $19. Cutting orders can be 
placed at $20, with some mills asking more. Lath 
have shrunk to $6 or possibly less; with the heavy 
inbound movement continuing, no better tone can 
be expected. During February one hundred and 
nine cargoes came into Los Angeles port, eighty- 
one with fir and twenty-eight with redwood. The 
capacities of the boats were respectively 93,160,000 
and 17,085,000 feet, a total of 110,245,000 feet, 
which, as part cargoes are discharged elsewhere, 
approximates the entire southern California re- 
ceipts for the month. 

Due to surplus tonnage, water freights are re- 
ported as likely to weaken. Some trouble with 
crews is reported because of the recent reduction 
in wages from $72.50 to $65. Two boats are said 
to have been involved so far, but to date no serious 
difficulty with or concerted action by the men has 
developed. 

With stocks greatly in excess of normal, heavy 
receipts by water and much unfavorable weather, 
February, for a short month, has made a fairly 
good record. In its twenty-two business days 2,842 
building permits were issued, valued at $7,579,798. 
A permit for about $4,000,000, for the Biltmore 
Hotel, was applied for but had not been checked 
over in time to be included in February’s total; it 
will probably swell that of March. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has announced that it 
plans to build two creosoting plants, one at Wil- 
mington, on Los Angeles Harbor, and one at West 


Oakland. The former is to creosote ties by the 
Rueping process and is expected to treat a minimum 
of 600,000 ties annually, sufficient for the com- 
pany’s southern district main line. 

The Shank Lumber Co. is reported opening a yard 
at Anaheim. Whitehead Bros. are said to have 
started at Santa Ana. Kronig Bros. are reported 
about ready for business at Culver City under the 
name Culver City Lumber Co. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


March 6.—It is the consensus among West Vir- 
ginia lumbermen that there is a slight improve- 
ment in demand, with certain hardwoods showing 
a tendency to advance. The early days of March 
saw a slight improvement in the demand particu- 
larly for ash, oak, poplar, cherry, birch, and to 
some extent for basswood. There was little change 
in the market for maple and chestnut, and lower 
grades were hardly moving at all. Beech, birch 
and maple for hardwood crating were moving a 
little better, however, indicating an improvement 
in conditions in the steel industry. There is prob- 
ably a better demand for oak and maple flooring 
in this section than for any other kind, with in- 
quiries growing more numerous from day to day 
and prices advancing slightly. Quotations on some 
of the different hardwoods in this section are about 
as follows: Oak, FAS, $110; No. 1 common, $60; 
poplar, FAS, $120, and No. 1 common, $60; 
cherry, FAS, $140, and No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 
common, $50; basswood, FAS, $80, and No. 1 com- 
mon, $50. 

The Marlin Lumber Co., of Elkins, in which the 
Wilsons, of Elkins, are largely interested, has re- 
sumed operations just below Marlinton, Poca- 
hontas County, and is now operating on a full 
time basis. 

The Keystone Manufacturing Co. is getting out a 
large amount of hardwood flooring at its plant at 
Elkins, finding the demand unusually heavy for 
this kind of wood, 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 6.—Very little change is noted in the 
lumber market. Lower grades continue in demand 
and prices hold up. Interior orders are picking up 
and there promises to be a decidedly healthy retail 
demand. ‘Timbers, especially for railroads, are 
moving in good volume and at satisfactory prices. 
The export trade shows some signs of awakening, 
and at least one big cargo will leave here for the 
United Kingdom during March. Smaller cargoes 
will go to Mexican and Caribbean ports. 


The steamer Youngstown is expected to dock here 
this afternoon to take on 1,600,000 feet of sawn tim- 
ber assembled by Tippin & Boyd for delivery at West 
Ilartlepool and London. The Mexican Navigation 
Co. steamer Coahuila is expected to reach port early 
this week to take on 200,000 feet of lumber. The 
Tabasco cleared from Orange Saturday with 225,- 
000 feet of lumber furnished by the Lutcher & 
Moore Cypress Lumber Co.; 126,000 feet supplied 
by the Beaumont Export & Import Co., and five 
tons of tractor parts for the Orange Forwarding 
Co. She went to Beaumont to complete her cargo 
and clear for Tampico and Vera Cruz. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 6.—The much increased demand that was 
fully expected by the mills to materialize by the 
first of March has not yet reached here. Unfavor- 
able weather has caused production to decrease to 
a considerable extent, and the smaller mills, cut- 
ting principally to dimension, small timbers and 
boards, are finding it impossible in most cases to 
get their lumber to shipping points. Dimension 
is probably one of the strongest items because s0 
many dimension mills are unable to operate regu- 
larly or to move their stocks. There has not been 
a great deal of new railroad business offered here 
during the last few days, but most mills have been 
loaded up with such cutting. Some orders have 
been offered at less than prevailing prices, but the 
mills hesitate to take such orders, for it might be 
better for them to curtail. Mill stocks as a rule 
are still broken, so millmen can devote their efforts 
to building them up, as they expect a much in- 
creased demand. 

The Williams Yellow Pine Co., of Poplarville, 
Miss., is adding another side to its sawmill. When 
finished it will have two band rigs in operation. 

J. R. Downing has placed a small mill in opera- 
tion near Moselle, and will load his mill cut at that 

oint. 

: The Major-Sowers Saw Mill Co., of this place, 
announces that effective March 6 its office, now at 
Epley, Miss., will be moved to the new mill at 
Tallahala, which is twelve miles from Hattiesburg. 
All mail and telegrams are to be sent to the Hat- 
tiesburg office. The new mill at Tallahala will be 
ready for business about April 15 and will cut 
virgin longleaf timber and lumber. 
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WARREN, ARK. 


March 6.—Bookings are mostly of mixed cars, 
and the total of this week’s orders was not up to 
that of last week. Upper grades, principally 4/4 
and up, are strong, but bundled stock as a whole 
is not advancing. No. 3 boards show more strength 
than any other item. Some items have held recent 
advances, but others have eased off according to 
the relation between demand and mill stocks. De- 
mand is rather light, bad weather in consuming 
territory having prevented building. Retail, in- 
dustrial and railroad inquiries are rather heavy; 
industrials are buying some stock and railroad buy- 
ing is not altogether dead. Stocks generally are 
low and broken. 

The hardwood situation is better; demand shows 
signs of life and prices an advancing tendency. 
The call is for No. 2 and better stock. Upper 
grades are scarce. Hardwood flooring is moving 
well; demand has recently turned to select grades 
rather than clear. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 6.—The southern pine market has 
changed but little during the last ten days. An 
improvement has been noted in the demand for 
medium grades of boards and shiplap, with a cor- 
responding decrease in the demand for B&better 
grades of finish. There has been a slight improve- 
ment in the prices for medium grades ranging 
from $1 to $3 a thousand. Weather conditions 
have continued unfavorable. Buying keeps pace 
with production, the requirements on better grades 
turning to mixed carlots, with prompt or immediate 
shipments specified. 

Building operations continue to improve. Per- 
mits for Lake Charles for February amounted to 
$28,598. January permits totaled $23,617, and 
December totaled $21,975. Building no longer con- 
fines itself to residences. There are a number of 
larger projects taking definite shape, and indica- 
tions point to a material improvement in the 
spring. Business conditions have improved greatly. 
This year finds the rural element in better financial 
condition than at any time during the last two 


years. ; 
MOBILE, ALA. 


March 6.—The railroads have slowed up in their 
buying in spite of the fact that prices are declin- 
ing. Heavy rains followed by the coldest weather 
of the winter have practically stopped all sales to 
contractors in this territory. ‘The cross tie ship- 
ments to the north Atlantic coast are holding up 
with those of the last week and lumber shipments 
to the same territory are increasing. A good 
many inquiries are being received from foreign 
countries. Exports are smaller than in many 
weeks. Only 270,000 feet of pitch pine lumber 
was shipped to Matanzas, Cuba; St. Thomas, V. I., 
took 10,000 shingles; and 850,000 feet of pitch 
pine lumber went to New York. Puerto Castilla 
took 61,800 feet of creosoted lumber. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 6.—While the volume of business in the 
North Carolina pine field during the last few days 
of February was small, there has been a decided im- 
provement thus far in March. Last week has 
been very rainy, so building was retarded. There 
have been a large number of buyers looking for 
lumber. They are buying cautiously, but have 
ascertained that the surplus carried by standard 
kiln drying mills is much smaller than they ex- 
pected. The market is very stable. Some orders 
have been booked recently for low grade stock. 
There is no question but that there is more of 
bes sort of business than has thus far come to 
ight. 

There is still a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better by rail, especially from New England, 
with the price holding steady, No. 2 and better, 
4/4x5-, 6- and 12-inch, is also active. More stock 
widths in mixed carlots could be sold if mills were 
in position to furnish 5/4 items, such as 10- and 
12-inch. Edge, 5/4 and thicker, is also being 
called for more actively. Edge No. 3, 4/4, is popu- 
lar and recent advances have been established. No. 
8 stock widths are inquired for freely, but sales 
have been light. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips and rips 
— being used more freely by southern planing 
mills. 

There is still a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 
box, rough and worked. This item is scarce, Mill- 
men are going slow in selling too far ahead. There 
is a very good demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 box 
rough. 

No. 2 4/4 stock box is also active, with little 
to be had except 12-inch for prompt shipment. 
No. 1 4/4 stock box is not moving very fast altho 
roofer demand is keeping the surplus of rough box 
down. Several large sales of 5/4 and 6/4 edge 
No. 1 box rough were made during the week at 


very good prices. 
active. 

There has been a noticeable increase in sales 
of flooring, ys-inch ceiling, and roofers. Several 
large sales of roofers have been made at good 
prices. Inquiries are more numerous. Prices of 
dressed lumber as a whole show no further change, 
altho the market is stronger. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


March 7.—There continues to be an active cargo 
movement from this port, the week’s clearances 
being: Alfoundria, for London, with 180,645 feet 
pitch pine, 16,077 feet mahogany, and naval stores 
for London and Hull; City of Baltimore, for Maya- 
guez, with 243,958 feet pitch pine and 16,898 feet 
white pine—said to be the first such shipment thru 
this port; Bayou Chico, for Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp, with 359,521 feet pitch pine and naval 
stores; Munizla, for Valencia, with 291,168 feet 
pitch pine; Jean McKay, for San Fernando, with 
153,000 feet pitch pine, loaded partly at Mobile, 
and Ocmulgee, for New York, with 30,384 cross 
ties. Several mills in western Florida are making 
a specialty of ties and other cargoes are being 
assembled. 

Felo McAllister, receiver for the Penn-Sherrad 
Lumber Co., which had an extensive operation at 
Marianna, Jackson County, will visit Richmond, 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago and Nashville in 
an effort to interest capitalists in buying the 
properties at a receiver’s sale to be held shortly. 
The company has large stocks. He says that suc- 
cess in such negotiations would mean “one of the 
biggest developments in the sawmill line in western 


Florida.” 
LAUREL, MISS. 


March 6.—Severe weather both north and south 
has caused a slight let-up of demand in the interior 
trade during the last week. Shippers say, however, 
that there has been no decline in prices. In some 
instances full list prices are obtained—for the first 
time in several months. There has been a material 
improvement in the export trade, some nice orders 
having recently been booked for the United King- 
dom, Porto Rico and even Cuba, regardless of the 
stagnant position of the sugar market there. Local 
operators are becoming more optimistic and quite 
generally believe that conditions are shaping up 
well for a prosperous year. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 7.—A substantial increase is shown in 
the value of the improvements covered by building 
permits issued last month over February, 1921. 
Permits were issued last month for improvements 
of the value of $1,285,735, against $714,845 the 
same month last year, a gain of $570,890. Of the 
permits for February, 1922, 363 were for new 
buildings to cost $1,285,735 and 341 were for 
alterations to cost $225,195. 

Both shipments and receipts of lumber for last 
month showed a gain over February, 1921. The 
report of the Merchants’ Exchange shows ship- 
ments last month were 7,885 cars, against 6,960 in 
February, 1921, a gain of 925 cars, while receipts 
were 10,721 cars, against 8,876, a gain of 1,395 
cars. 

J. A. Hemphill, president of the Hemphill Lum- 
ber Co., Kennett, Mo., who was here this week, re- 
ports that conditions in the hardwood trade are 
improving. “We are finding a sale for virtually 
all the lumber we can manufacture,” he said, “with 
the exception of a few items in hardwoods. We 
have been especially busy in the manufacture of 
yellow cypress, mainly planing mill stock.” 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


March 6.—Inquiries the last week have been 
rather profuse, and orders are not as scarce as they 
were. Export orders are not so very hard to get, 
and heart cutting for the interior market seems 
to be in big demand, especially in the larger sizes. 
Box shook business is loosening up. Upper grades, 
particularly flooring, seem to be a little weak, as 
there is not much demand. Finish is holding fairly 
strong. Nos. 1 and 2 common grades are not show- 
ing much strength. No. 3 common is showing real 
strength, particularly in 1x6-, 1x8- and 1x10-inch 
sizes, and there is a tendency to stiffer prices. No. 
1 lath are fairly strong. No. 2 are unusually 
strong and $3.50, mill, can be easily obtained for 
these. Weather in the producing country has been 
very bad for the last six or eight weeks, continual 
rains hindering production very materially, but 
stocks have increased somewhat. 

G. F. Royce, secretary of the J. J.. Newman 
Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa., accompanied by Mrs. 
Royce, has been looking over the properties of the 
company. They returned to Scranton a few days 
ago by way of Kansas City. 

Mr. Pope, of the L. D. Murrelle Lumber Co., 
Memphis, which operates a hardwood mill at Bude, 
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On a recent Monday we 
received an order from a cer- 
taincustomer. Thursday an 
addition came, but the car 
had already been shipped. 
The following week we re- 
ceived another order for 
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from the same place. Three days 
later another addition came, but 
again it was too late—the car had 
gone. This instance merely ser- 
ves to illustrate the promptness 
of “Sumter Service”. 
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B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 

Straight or in Dimension, Siding, 

MixedCars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a change to quote you, 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., **k0" 


Miss. 














FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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( J. Frank Oldham Nelson P. ews | 
Oldham & Brown 
Lumber Co. 
MANUFACTURERS "AND BUYERS 
PINE AND HARDWOODS 
TIMBERS — INDUSTRIAL STOCK— 
LATH — YARD STOCK — R. R. AND 
CAR MATERIAL— CRATING. 

\_ 624 Whitney Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. ) 
Red Gum | 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks and ready to 
White Oaks | 2) .xpur iuauiice 
Red Oak licited. 

Poplar 7 

Hickory Eastman-Gardiner 

White Ash Hardwood Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 










IT TUMBER COMPANY 


gaa RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak - 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at Office, 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 
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Cummer Gypress Go. 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


|| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 








CENTURY, FLCRIDA 








East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN - : FLORIDA 











,\ THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
-nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Miss., spent some time in this section recently on a 
visit to the company’s mill. 

Irving C. Swan, recently appointed general sales 
manager for the Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co., 
has been going over the mill of the Foster-Creek 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. at Stephenson, Miss., 
which belongs to the Wisconsin-Alabama company, 
and stopped in Brookhaven on his way to Syla- 
cauga, Ala., to go over the mill of the Wisconsin- 
Alabama Lumber Co. there. He expects to remove 
his family to Memphis, Tenn., where he will shortly 
open general sales offices. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 6.—The feature of the southern pine 
market is the stiffening of No. 3 common. The 
demand has just about cleaned out all of the dry 
stock, especially in the wider widths. There is also 
noted an increased eall for some sizes of No. 2 
common. Prices as a whole show little change. 
Assortments are badly out of line. Most manu- 
facturers have good order files and are shipping 
as fast as weather permits. Unusually heavy rain- 
fall and cold weather the latter part of last week 
hindered shipping. Increased prices for agricul- 
tural products are bringing out demand. 

Hardwood manufacturers report that the heavy 
rainfall of the last week seriously interfered with 
logging. Operations are practically over until early 
summer, The market has remained practically un- 
changed, orders being sufficient to take output. The 
building trades require considerable hardwood and 
flooring manufacturing plants need much No. 1 
and No. 2 plain oak. Furniture manufacturers are 
still buying for immediate needs only. 

E. P. Futrell, chief accountant, Enochs & Wort- 
man Lumber Co., this city, is leaving this week 
for Jackson, Tenn., where he will become general 
manager of Enochs Lumber Co., of that place. This 
company is to be reorganized under a different 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 6.—The last week has witnessed a con- 
siderable improvement in the southern pine mar- 
ket, there having been an especially good demand 
for common stock. The firmness of prices cover- 
ing these items has had a tendency to check the 
softening tendency of uppers. Retail orders are 
coming in more freely. The mills of this section, 
as a rule, have good order files owing to their 
ability to handle export as well as the domestic 
orders. There was considerable lumber shipped to 
Mexico during last month, likewise the movement 
of lumber to New England territory by boat has 
been heavier than usual. 

The movement of lumber to the Orange and 
Mexia oil fields has been extraordinarily heavy 
owing to advantageous freight rates, and as a re- 
sult the mills have badly broken stocks, with 
heavier than usual order files, and many items are 
commanding a premium owing to heavy demand. 
The mills have withdrawn all concessions except 
on some special surplus items, believing that there 
will be a general advance within the next thirty 


days. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 6.—Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., arrived in Bogalusa 
a few days ago on one of his periodical business 
visits and reported business conditions improving. 
Col. Goodyear expects to sail from New York for 
Sweden about March 17. He will be accompanied 
abroad by R. H. Laftman, of the Bogalusa Paper 
Co., and the two plan to visit the Swedish paper 
mills and study their operating methods. 

M. L. Alexander, head of the Louisiana depart- 
ment of conservation, has appointed S. M. Thomas, 
of Winnfield, La., forest inspector. Mr. Thomas 
for years served as timber representative for the 
Gould interests in Louisiana. His new duties will 
include the cruising of cut-over lands. 

Dispatches from Jackson, Miss., state that the 
judiciary committee of the Mississippi house pre- 
sented adverse’ reports on all pending bills relating 
to forest conservation. This includes the Ward- 
Bell bill, proposing the creation of a State forestry 
bureau and strongly opposed by Mississippi lumber- 
men. Another measure unfavorably reported would 
have authorized the Federal Government to acquire 
Mississippi lands for the national forest. It is 
understood that the Ward-Bell bill, or a modifica- 
tion thereof, has been favorably reported in the 
senate. 

According to advices from Monroe, La., a letter 
has been received there from J. M. Goff, presidént 
of the Arkansas Timber Co. and owner of timber 
lands in the Monroe district, reporting that sev- 
eral large manufacturing concerns are considering 
the establishment of plants in the Ouachita Valley. 
The enterprises in prospect are said to include two 
large sawmills and a heading mill. 

F. J. Thomas, manager of sales for the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., has just returned from a stay of 
two weeks in the middle West. Mr. Thomas made 


his headquarters at St. Louis. He reports the 
business outlook improved and the prospect bright 
for a good cypress year. 

Bogalusa, La., was visited by a severe rain, wind 
and electrical storm last Wednesday, which caused 
considerable damage. The power plant of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. was affected, but prompt 
repairs enabled it to resume electrical service with 
only a slight interruption. 

W. G. Harlow, until recently manager of the 
Johnson-Harlow Lumber Co. at Clarksdale, Miss., 
according to report, has accepted a position as 
manager of the Southern Lumber & Brick Co., of 
Jonesboro, Ark., effective March 1. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 6.—There was little change in the volume 
of orders for southern pine in this section during 
last week, but the market was strictly in favor 
of the buyer, stocks being offered at great ranges. 
Texas retailers placed a large number of cars of 
yard stocks. An important development of the 
week was an increase in the number of inquiries 
from the north Atlantic and New England sections, 
calling for material to be moved coastwise thru 
Texas ports. The demand from that section for 
car materials and timbers was particularly en- 
couraging. The depletion of mill stocks on low 
grades of lumber continues acute. An increase in 
inquiries for export was also noted during the 
week. 

In hardwoods the demand continues quite good, 
with no change in prices. The flooring factories 
are increasing their volume of oak orders and the 
automobile industry took its usual quota of body 
material in gum. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 7.—Demand has been reduced to a mini- 
mum of late, the millmen seeming to feel that this 
is due largely to the unfavorable weather up north. 
The most noticeable declines are seen in B&better 
finish, both smoke and steam dried, and the whole- 
salers report that finish has dropped from $3 to $5 
a thousand. The market is also showing a slight 
softness on boards, but dimension is apparently 
holding its own better than any other item on the 
list. Continuous rain and cold have had their 
effect upon mill activities, causing shipments to be 
handicapped and delaying orders with a great deal 
of inconvenience to the mills in all branches. The 
market, in brief, seems to be marking time for a 
while. There are no large changes expected, as 
prices are down to rock bottom and are resting 
on the basis on which, practically, they started the 
new year. 

A remarkable exposition upon the tax situation 
was made at the latest meeting of the local Rotary 
Club by E. A. Frost, president of the Frost-John- 
son Lumber Co., chairman of the board of directors 
of the Commercial National Bank and president of 
the Rotary Club. After reviewing history of parish, 
State and municipal taxes, covering the period 
since 1902, Mr. Frost suggested as the only rem- 
edy for existing conditions the consolidation of a 
number of boards and commissions, the requirement 
of a full day’s work for a full day’s pay, and, most 
important of all, a greater interest in affairs of 
government by the business man. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 8.—Sawmill companies and timber op- 
erators in this district are beginning to dig them- 
selves out after an almost complete tie-up by snow- 
storms a week ago. It is agreed that, even under 
the best operating conditions from now on, the 
season’s output of lumber and of all lines of forest 
products will be largely curtailed. For that reason 
the market shows a firmer tendency all round, with 
figures in the best grades pointing higher. Op- 
erators have during the last few days been in 
receipt of a good inquiry for box lumber, crating 
and other mixed lots. Some small orders were 
taken, mainly for shipment to Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. Eastern dealers have put out some in- 
quiries on this market for No. 3 northern pine 
and better. 

Buyers for the railroads were reported to be 
looking around for ties, but it is claimed that any 
business placed in that line will be small, as, on 
account of low prices and difficulty in financing, 
the smaller operators did nothing in the woods last 
winter. That also operated in reducing the output 
of pulpwood in this territory to only a fraction of 
normal. Dealers have noted with interest that 
agents for paper mills over northern Wisconsin are 
making strenuous efforts to get a line upon any 
small lots of pulpwood that may be available. The 
larger operators are in the meantime quoting high. 
The market in lath is also stronger. In the mean- 
time a number of small mills in northern Minne- 
sota have started up, and it is assumed that the 
season’s output will be heavier than had been con- 
sidered likely up until recently. The Virginia & 
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Rainy Lake Co. has started up its big sawmill at 
Virginia for the season, swelling its output to 
700,000 board feet per 24 hours. Over 800 men are 
being employed at mills and yards, and 1,500 men 
at its seven logging camps near Cusson, Minn. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 6.—Retail yards, especially those in the 
outlying districts, are busier than at any time 
Jast year. Uspecially is this true down Long 
Island way, in the Bronx and in Westchester 
County. From across the Hudson reports are that 
the Jersey retailers also are as busy as bees and 
in all of these localities indications point to the 
pusiest spring building season since long before 
the World War. 

To meet the demands of the yards, wholesalers 
are busy strengthening their resources, especially 
as many of them have encountered news from pro- 
ducers that stocks are scarce and that unprece- 
dented calls will result in early exhaustion of sup- 
plies. One New York lumberman explained the 
siteation by saying that stocks with the producers 
are below normal, which precludes any falling off 
in prices, and he says that there is positive assur- 
ance that a sellers’ market will prevail for some 
time. 

The total for new buildings and alterations dur- 
ing the first two months of 1922 in the district 
reached $85,000,000. In the five boroughs of the 
greater city plans filed called for $71,250,000, of 
which $53,000,000 will be devoted to home con- 
struction. A year ago the total plans filed in 
January and February in the metropolitan district 
amounted to only $33,000,000 and in the greater 
city to only $28,000,000. So the figures for 1922 
represent an increase of more than 150 percent. 
In Manhattan the total is exactly that of 1921, or 
$22,000,000, with apartment builders contributing 
heavily to the increase. 

Bronx home builders are the big leaders in the 
housing construction work. Their projects call for 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000 a week. The total plans 
filed in the Bronx since the first of the year total 
$16,000,000, an increase of 200 percent over last 
year’s total of $3,300,000. Brooklyn leads in gen- 
eral activity with $18,000,000, against $10,200,000 
last year. Plans filed in Queens call for $13,- 
500,000, most of which is going into small frame 
homes, comparing with a total of $3,250,000 last 
year. 

Much of the Queens territory includes small 
Long Island towns that are growing month by 
month. In some sections projects calling for the 
erection of several hundred bungalows or small 
homes are under way. Just beyond the Queens 
territory, in sections of Long Island that are not 
within the confines of the greater city, the build- 
ing outlook is just as encouraging. A Huntington, 
Long Island, lumberman, representing what may 
be called the outlying section of the island, says 
he is as busy now as he can be and that every 
other lumberman of his acquaintance makes the 
same report of conditions. 


Reports from the mills are that production has 
been hampered by bad weather but not seriously 
curtailed. On the other hand, reserve supplies 
are very small. Manufacturers seem little inclined 
to take orders for future delivery at present prices. 
No price changes have occurred. 


The hardwood market has taken on a much 
more encouraging aspect, due to the great increase 
in inquiries. Some wholesalers report a decided 
picking up in the number of orders booked and the 
orders placed are increasing appreciably in size. 


Retail prices of partition and flooring are ad- 
vancing, according to information gathered Satur- 
day from the Dowd Lumber Co., manufacturer and 
dealer in pine, spruce and hardwood lumber, at 
Avenue A and Eighteenth Street. The demand 
for the classes of wood in which this company 
Specializes shows more attention by the West 
Indies and southern buyers and locally more box 
work is being contracted for. The Dowd company 
does a conservative business, supplying . business 
houses, carpenters and shippers. The company 
also does some export business and executive, Gov- 
ernment and city bids. 

George W. Jones, local manager of the Camp 
Manufacturing Co., 1214 Flatiron Building, is on 
a business trip to Franklin, Va., visiting the com- 
pany’s extensive planing mills in that section. 


The Boyd, Sinclaire Lumber Co., of 30 Church 


Street, has taken over the stock of the Hyde 
Lumber Co. in New Jersey, Connecticut, Long 
Island and the metropolitan district. Arrange- 


ments were consummated Feb. 1. The Hyde Lum- 
ber Co., of South Bend, Ind., operates a large 
band mill at Lake Providence, La., which has an 
annual output of approximately 35,000,000 feet. 
It also operates other mills in Louisiana, Arkan- 
Sas and Mississippi. The Hyde company formerly 
had a man to travel this territory occasionally, 


but this is the first. time it has had a regular 
distributer in this city. William Sinclaire, who is 
in charge of the New York office, speaks most en- 
thusiastically of this addition to his representa- 
tion’ and says that already the connection has 
proved a pronounced success. The Boyd, Sinclaire 
Co. is a large distributer of hardwoods and cypress. 


William Henseler, wholesaler, 2939 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, large distributer of southern pine 
and Pacific coast lumber and timber, is most en- 
thusiastic over the improvement in his sales of 
hemlock and thinks the wood destined to run apace 
with fir as soon as the excellence of the western 
hemlock is realized. Mr. Henseler, who represents 
some of the largest spruce operators on the Coast, 
reports that spruce is moving in fair volume. “Prices 
are holding up very well indeed,”’ said Mr. Hanseler. 
“The reduction of freight rates has had a tendency 
to reduce prices slightly, but prices at the mills 
are holding firm. Orders are about keeping pace 
with production, and production is very near nor- 
mal.” Mr. Henseler is finding competition very 
keen. He represents the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
of Aberdeen, Wash., and Hunter, Benn & Co., of 
the South. 

Church E. Gates & Co., with main offices at 
Past River and 152d Street and large retail yards 
in Manhattan, reports that in another few weeks 
of good weather things will start to hum in earnest. 
Already activity is starting. The Gates company 
distributes approximately 250,000 feet of building 
material a day. 


Charles R. McCormick & Co., 1204 Whitehall 
Building, announces thru its assistant manager, 
T. I. Parks, the entrance of the first large inter- 
coastal steamer to enter Coos Bay for a shipment 
of lumber to this territory. This steamer, the 
Cape Romaine, finished loading on Jan. 30, and is 


now discharging at this port its cargo of 4,000,- - 


000 feet of spruce. The present plans of the Mc- 
Cormick company call for a vessel in every month 
from the Buehner Lumber Co.’s mills at North 
Bend. “Fir and hemlock shipments are being 
brought in almost as fast as we can get them,” 
said Mr. Parks, “and they are finding a much 
readier market than a few weeks ago.” W. R. 
Hewitt, manager of the McCormick office, said the 
mills are holding firm on prices. 

Three big steamers are unloading immense 
cargoes from the Coast, the Cape Romaine, Steel 
Seafarer and Chattanooga City. The Munrio is 
due early this week and the Steel Age will arrive 
a day or two later. The Dochra sailed for New 
York from Grays Harbor on Feb. 11 and the Cold 
Harbor sailed from the same port on Feb. 19. The 
Steel Age, loaded with 3,500,000 feet of Coast 
products, will be in not later than March 10. The 
Cristobal sailed from the Coast on Feb. 20. Other 
vessels to arrive in the early spring include the 
West Isleta, Steel Navigator, Munindes and the 
Munaires. 

William Naumann, 30 Church Street, represent- 
ing the Staley Lumber Co., which makes a specialty 
of shortleaf pine, reports that business is better 
now than it was last fall and that there is a big 
improvement over the corresponding period last 
year. The Staley company conducts the Essex 
Builders’ Supply & Lumber Co.'*at Bellville, N. J., 
as a retail yard. Business at the yard has been 
satisfactory all winter. The company caters to 
big contractors and handles all kinds of lumber, 
ties and maple flooring. It represents shortleaf 
interests in Virginia, North Carolina and the South 


generally. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 6.—Concerted action organized by Sena- 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, and 
Mayor James M. Curley, of Boston, to wipe out 
the discriminatory freight differentials which have 
been helping Philadelphia, Baltimore and southern 
ports at the expense of Boston and northeastern 
ports, will be backed vigorously by the eastern lum- 
ber trade. A conference of representatives of the 
north Atlantic States, including senators, congress- 
men, governors and mayors, has been arranged by 
Senator Lodge for March 20 in Washington. If 
this effort is successful the movement of lumber 
thru Boston should be greatly augmented. 

After years of delay caused by the war and re- 
sultant financial disturbance, actual construction 
of the Eastern Maine Railroad is about to begin. 
The line runs thru a region now sparsely settled 
but rich in timber and agricultural possibilities. 
This route lies east of the Penobscot River, the 
road to enter Bangor from Brewer over a bridge 
2,000 feet up river from the bridge carrying the 
Maine Central Railroad, Mount Desert division. 

H. W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard Lumber Co., 
returned last week from a three weeks’ pleasure 
trip with Mrs. Blanchard. They went to Bermuda. 
The weather was delightful and Mr. and Mrs. 
Blanchard greatly enjoyed their stay on the island. 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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Manufacturers 
for 38 Years 





HAMMOND,LA. 
Manufacturers of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers of Quality 


Rough Piling All Lengths 
Daily Capacity 75,000 Feet 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
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Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 














LET US BE YOUR SALESMAN 


Your advertisement in the Wanted and For Sale De 
partment will reach the people. 
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A Quick Seller 


and one that builders-are willing to pay a 
little more for is our 34” and 13-16” 


crurnep OAK | 


TEXTURED 


FLOORING } 


Its soft texture and open grain makes it 
easy to scrape and it finishes beautifully. 
Order L.C.L. or carlots with } 


Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar 
Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 


MMinnville Mfg.Co. | 
M<°<Minnville Tenn. 
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Perfection Brand 










\ most exacting buyer. 
We put into it quali- 
ty that makes it a 
favorite with deal- 
ers and builders 
alike. We ship 
mixed cars oak 
flooring and 
oak lumber, 
quartered and 
plain, also Vel- 
vet “Edge” 
Flooring strips. 





TONGUED ae GROOVED, END ion C0 FLOORING 
Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,Ping Bluff : 

















“| Tote-Road 
and Trail 


Superbly illustrat- 
ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


oom $1.50 postpaid. f 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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The BE. C. Judd Lumber Co. has moved from 909 
to 1031 Lumber Exchange Building. 


L. M. Bullen. sales manager for the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 

C. J. Byrnes, of the Birdseye Veneer Co., Es- 
canaba, Mich., and Mrs. Byrnes spent several days 
in Chicago recently, combining business with pleas- 
ure. 

J. J. Chalmers, secretary of the Lord & Bushnell 

o., is spending a few weeks on the Pacific coast, 
looking into lumber manufacturing conditions gen- 
erally. 


M. J. Fox, of the VonPlaten-Fox Co., Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., spent a day or two in Chicago this 
week, conferring with George S. Cortis, manager of 
the concern’s local office. 


Harry C. Christiansen, of the General Lumber 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., spent a few days in Chicago 
during the week, looking after various interests 
of his concern in this territory. 


R. E. Boyd, of Manley & Boyd, returned late 
last week from an extended business trip in the 
East, during which he visited Detroit, Mich.; 
Toledo, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y. 


R. C. Campbell, in charge of the railroad and 
car material department of the Chicago office of 
the Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., spent 
several days of this week = Pittsburgh, Pa., on a 
business mission. 


M. W. Kincaid, of the Maxton Veneer Co., Max- 
ton, 8S. C., called on many friends in the local lum- 
ber trade during the week. Another prominent 
southeastern veneer manufacturer in the city re- 
cently was Mr. Teague, of Connolly & Teague, 
Taylorsville, N. C. 


William Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., who is 
well known to lumbermen thruout the North as 
the former energetic president of the Chippewa 
Lumber & Boom Co., was ia Chicago during the 
week, and declared himself to be feeling excellently 
and enjoying life, despite his seventy years. 





Telecodes Wanted 


The American Lumberman has several 
requests for copies of the American Lum- 
berman Telecode. The American Lum- 
berman will pay $2.50 for a number of 
‘usable copies which readers desire to dis- 
pose of. 











H. D. Nichols, of the Paducah Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Paducah, Ky., transacted business 
in this city during the week. This company makes 
a specialty of cigar box material, and Mr. Nichols 
reported that, tho business is of fair volume, 
prices of this class of lumber are not entirely satis- 
factory. 


Clyde Wilson, manager of the Chicago office of 
the Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., re- 
turned this week from a business visit to Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa. He reported that a 
very fair volume of business is being transacted 
in the East, and he regarded the prospects for a 
prosperous spring business there as most promis- 
ing. 


T. F. Laist, Chicago representative for the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has gone to Iowa to speak on fire 
prevention, city building codes and similar subjects 
at a number of district meetings to be held under 
the auspices of the various Iowa retail lumber- 
men’s organizations. He does not expect to return 
to Chicago before the end of March. 


H. F. Below, president of the H. F. Below Lum- 
ber Co., Marinette, Wis., was in the city the latter 
part of last week, conferring with Harold Sill, the 
concern’s Chicago representative. Mr. Below 
stated that production of northern hardwoods is 
generally light, tho the expectation is for a very 
fair demand for the entire year, after business has 
once received its start. He said that upper grades 
of all the northern hardwoods are strong in price 
and will undoubtedly remain so, on account of their 
relative scarcity ; but No. 2 and 3 are rather weak. 


George B. Blackwell, president of the George B. 
Blackwell Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., called on 
friends in the local trade this week while en route 
to the East. He came via Omaha, Neb., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., where he found that more business 
had been placed during last two weeks than for 
some time previous, due, he believed, in large part 


to the recent advances in grain and live stock 
prices, which have instilled great optimism into 
the agricultural interests. The middle West also 
has been enjoying good rains recently, which have 
helped crop prospects wonderfully. 


Ray Crowley, president of the Crowley Co,, 
manufacturer of sash, doors and millwork at Spo- 
kane, Wash., passed thru this city this week on 
his return home from a business trip thru the East, 
Speaking of business prospects this spring in that 
territory, Mr. Crowley expressed himself most 
optimistically. He stated that much building is 
going on in the East, even at this time, and that 
a vast volume is contemplated for this year. He 
believes that that section offers an excellent op- 
portunity for sash and doors originating from the 
inland Empire, and reported having transacted a 
comfortable volume of business during his trip. 


S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, last Saturday at- 
tended the funeral at Ottawa, Ohio, of his materna} 
grandfather, S. F. DeFord, well known banker- 
business man-preacher-farmer, of Ottawa, who died 
March 2 at the age of 86. Mr. DeFord died sud- 
denly at night, and up to his retirement was ap- 
parently in the best of health and exceptionally 
active for his age. He had, in fact, expected to 
live a great number of years longer—and he had 
reasons for so expecting—his father and mother 
having lived to the ripe old age of 104 and 102 
years, respectively, while their parents too were 
well past the century mark before leaving this life, 


W. R. Spencer, general manager of the Nadawah 
Sales Co., lumber manufacturer and wholesaler, of 
Birmingham, Ala., stopped over in Chicago for a 
few days this week on his way to the East, where 
he was going to gather some first hand informa- 
tion regarding current and prospective trade con- 
ditions. Altho ready to transact business on a 
proper price basis, Mr. Spencer said that his com- 
pany is making no attempts to exert pressure on 
the market, primarily for the reason that heavy 
rains have recently interfered with production to 
such an extent as to cause virtual exhaustion of 
stocks. With the low supplies on hand, he believed 
that there is little reason to go gunning for busi- 
ness until such time—now apparently close at 
hand—when the market shows decided improve- 
ment, when, incidentally, prices should show some 
advance which would in part at least offset the 
losses that many manufacturers have sustained 
during the last several months. 


William Briston, general traveling manager for 
the Mutual Timber Mills, Seattle, Wash., passed 
thru Chicago this week on his return to the west 
Coast following a business trip of four months, 
during which he has visited all the important 
manufacturing and distributing centers in the 
South and East. The Mutual Timber Mills is one 
of the larger wholesalers on the west Coast, han 
dling the output of twenty-five mills, and Mr. 
Briston’s mission in the East was to arrange for 
agents in the various consuming sections thru 
which to market this lumber. The Acme Lumber 
& Shingle Co. was awarded a contract whereby 
that concern will have exclusive selling privileges 
in the Chicago territory. Mr. Briston stated that 
he has noted a big improvement in the eastern 
lumber market during the last thirty days. This 
improvement, he believes, is gradually working 
westward, and he expressed the conviction that 
the outlook for a “big year” is very favorable. 


J. H. Faust, of the Chicago office of the Faust 
Bros. Lumber Co., returned this week from a busi- 
ness trip into the Memphis hardwood producing 
territory, where he found a world of optimism re- 
garding the immediate future of the hardwood 
market. Mr. Faust believes that tho the furniture 
industry still purchases in disappointingly small 
volume, its takings are gradually increasing in 
size, and that its full development is only a matter 
of time. The automobile and body manufacturers 
are buying bigger lots, and this business is promis- 
ing. The building outlook is excellent, and Mr. 
Faust feels sure that if it develops according to 
present expectations it will react tremendously oD 
a great number of hardwood consuming industries, 
not alone the flooring, interior trim and sash and 
door, but also such as the furniture, musical in- 
strument, washing machine and others. Mr. 
Faust further finds that the consuming industries 
apparently are fully convinced of the stability of 
current hardwood prices and are ready to buy iD 
increasingly larger quantities. He bases this be- 
lief on the fact that he has during recent days had 
numerous offers of hardwood business for delivery 
as late as May and June, whereas until recently 
speculation was shunned like a deadly sin. 
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TO CONDUCT TWO FIRE TESTS 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in codperation with the Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers’ Association, will during the first 
week of April conduct two important fire tests at 


the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 207 East Ohio 
street. These will be of: A floor panel of standard 
wood joist construction protected on the underside 
with lath and gypsum plaster, the joists to be 
covered on the upper side with sheating, deadening 
felt and a finish floor; and a partition test panel, 
10 feet by 11 inches, protected on both sides with 
metal lath and gypsum plaster, and trimmed with 
baseboard and picture molding. The exact time of 
the experiments will be announced later, 
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ADVENTIST SUCCEEDS AS RETAILER 


Working on only five of the secular days of the 
week, but keeping open yard and office on Sunday, 
a Seventh Day Adventist at Mont Clare has de- 
veloped a promising business. He bought the yard 
and reorganized the business under the name, Com- 
monwealth Mill & Lumber Co., handling lumber 
and millwork, sand, gravel, cement, a general line 
of building material and coal. 

One of its features is the big territory that is 
constantly watched for building prospects, and 
next in interest is the 
substantial equipment for 


tainly meet with appreciation and success. Lum- 
bermen should not fail to call to the attention of 
their local librarians the services they can render 
their communities by taking action similar to that 
of the Chicago Public Library to stimulate interest 
in home building and owning. 

Any book in print on the subject of home build- 
ing can be secured thru the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at publishers’ prices. 





Inter - insurance 


CHAPTER II 
Inter-Insurance as Indemnity at 
Least Cost 








The concrete illustration used in our first chap- - 


ter to develop the meaning and to establish the 
basic principle of inter-insurance, related to two 
sawmills, or risks, identical in all details essential 
to the measuring of the fire hazard involved, so 
that an equitable exchange of indemnity would 
be effected merely by each of the two owners di- 
rectly guaranteeing payment to the other of an 
identical amount of indemnity in case of fire dam- 





deliveries to distant ter- 
ritory. This concern fre- 
quently hauls material as 
far north as Arlington 
Heights, and to other 
localities equally distant 
in other directions. It 
employs five horse-drawn 
wagons and four motor 
trucks. Horses of neces- 
sity must be used because 
of the condition of the 
roads during much of 
the time. The new firm 
bought the horse teams 
and retained the drivers 
employed by the original : Tee 
owner, who had required j ; ae ey ty 
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of each driver scrupulous 
and humane treatment of 
each animal. The fine 
condition of the teams be- 
came a matter of comment. The Seventh Day 
buyer noted it and he determined to keep in his 
employ the men who had taken care of, the horses. 
There is no work for the teamsters on Saturday, 
but they are paid the same wages. 

A close watchout is kept for all kinds of build- 
ing prospects, and the owner seems to have set a 
pace, however much he must sacrifice on account 
of his religious tenets. In the Mont Clare district 
a large number of buildings have been completed 
that were started by the bid of the lumber yard, 
the contractor carrying out each project. By this 
time the yard extends from one main street to an- 
other and on this ground large quantities of 
material are stored. The firm has plans to operate 
its own mill. The yard is located close to the St. 
Paul depot, so that there are good switching 
facilities. 

All day Saturday the blinds of the office are 
closely drawn and the gates of the yard are shut. 
There is nothing doing at this yard that day, but 
on all of the other days of the week there is suf- 
ficient scurrying around to make up for the one 
day lay off. 


LIBRARY VISUALIZES HOME BEAUTY 


The Chicago Public Library is doing its full part 
toward stimulating popular interest in home own- 
ing, by having installed in the art room of its 
downtown headquarters an extensive and unusually 
attractive exhibition of books on home building and 
furnishing, supplemented by large numbers of house 
plans and plates, many of them in rich colors, 
showing handsome exteriors and interiors. The 
books are well selected and include the great 
authorities on home planning, building, decorating 
and furnishing, and treat of every type of dwell- 
ing construction, from the cottage to the mansion. 
The display is attracting a good deal of attention 
and is visited daily by a large number of people, 
whose earnestness of purpose is testified to by the 
intent study given the plans and plates, the vo- 
luminous information sought from the attendants, 
and the really surprising number of books on the 
subject going into circulation. No one can indeed 
view this splendid display without being carried 
away by the charm of and desire for a home of 
one’s own, and it is evident that it is installing in 
the hearts of a very large percentage of the visitors 
the firm determination to join the happy body of 
home owners, 

This exhibition could well be duplicated at this 

e at the public libraries in all other cities and 
towns. Even tho smaller in scale, they would cer- 


Office of the Commonwealth Mill & Lumber Co. 


age, all questions of rates, premiums and policies 
thus being avoided. 

Obviously the established principle would apply 
equally to two hundred, or to two thousand, or 
to any indefinite number of risks provided always 
that all such risks were identical in all details 
determining the fire hazard; also obviously, any 
indefinite number of owners of such risks could 
reciprocally exchange such indemnity without any 
intervening questions of rates, premiums, or 
policies. 

The total cost of such indemnity in the aggre- 
gate would be the total fire waste, or “losses” 
occurring during the stipulated period of the agree- 
ment; the individual cost to each owner would be 
his proportional share of the total losses, and the 
rate would be the total of all of the contributions 
made by all of the participants divided by the total 
amount of indemnity extended to all—in other 
words, the aggregate indemnity would be produced 
at its actual cost, as measured by the fire losses 
alone. 

But undoubtedly any attempt by any really con- 
siderable number of owners to so directly exchange 
indemnity, each with all of the others, would in- 
evitably be attended by a burdensome mass of de- 
tail work in recording the various individual ex- 
changes of indemnity and by serious delays in 
effecting settlements of claims arising under them. 
To avoid these delays and this detail work, let us 
assume each one of this indefinite number of own- 
ers should, by a limited power of attorney, dele- 
gate his powers and privileges in respect to this 
one single matter to one common agent, paying 
him for his services either an agreed salary or a 
percentage of the moneys passing thru his hands. 
There would be no change whatever in any of the 
principles involved; the only difference would be 
that the actual cost of the aggregate indemnity 
would be the fire losses occurring during the 
stipulated period, plus the expense of maintain- 
ing this common agent. His office would be the 
place where the records would be kept evidencing 
the exchange of indemnity, and the place where 
the terms and conditions of the agreements of the 
individual owners would be carried out and com- 
pleted, a place analogous to the clearing house 
maintained by the banks of a city; in fact, would 
be what is commonly known as an “‘inter-insurance 
exchange,” with the indefinite number of owners 
as the underwriters, or “subscribers,” and their 
common agent as their “attorney-in-fact and man- 
ager.” 

It is commonly accepted as a fact in the com- 





mercial world, that each “middleman” functioning 
between the primary producer and the ultimate 
consumer, adds something to the cost of the sub- 
ject matter; this is just as true of fire indemnity 
as it is of shoes, of clothing, or of any other so 
called “commercial commodity.” The elimination 
of all “middlemen” excepting only this one single 
common agent, or “attorney and manager,” reduces 
the operating cost for carrying out this exchange 
of indemnity to the minimum. Also the entire cost 
of any form of indemnity evidently is made up of 
three items: Fire waste, managerial and operat- 
ing expenses, and profit. Consequently, as inter- 
insurance entirely eliminates the last named item, 
profit (for to the individual owners, or “subscrib- 
ers” themselves inures and reverts all underwriting 
profits), and as inter-insurance reduces the item of 
managerial and operating expense to the minimum, 
inter-insurance inevitably points the way to the 
lowest cost plan of indemnity procurable, admitting 
for argument only the debatable question of the 
fire loss ratios being neutralized. 


[NOTE: The above is one of a series of twelve 
monographs on the subject of “Inter-Insur- 
ance,” as related to the lumber manufacturing 
industry. The remaining monographs will follow 
at intervals, during the present year. The next 
installment will appear in an early issue— 
Epitor. } 


RECENT SOUTHERN PINE MOVEMENTS 


The statistical statement for January issued 
by the Southern Pine Association shows that 
at 174 subscribers’ mills the stocks on hand 
at the opening o. this year were 1,071,533,835 
feet. During January these mills cut 373,231,- 
355 feet and shipped 320,152,143 feet, having 
on hand at the end of the month 1,124,613,047 
feet. The shipments during January were 
therefore 85.78 percent of production and the 
stocks increased 53,079,212 feet, or 4.95 per- 
cent. Production at these mills during Jan- 
uary was 81.34 percent of normal; shipments, 
69.78 percent of normal, and stocks on hand 
at the end of the month were 91.94 percent of 
normal, 

At 168 mills reporting for 1921 and 1922 the 
stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1922, were 1,042,154,968 
feet, and on Jan. 1, 1921, there were at these 
same mills 1,226,120,721 feet. The cut at these 
mills during January of the present year 
amounted to 363,572,509 feet, and during the 
first month of 1921 it was practically one mil- 
lion feet less, or 262,260,208 feet. Shipments 
from these mills last month totaled 312,725,- 
110 feet, which was 29,543,955 feet, or 10.43 
percent more than during January, 1921, the 
movement during the earlier month being 283,- 
181,155 feet. Stocks at these mills at the end 
of January, 1922, were 1,093,002,367 feet, or 
112,197,407 feet, a reduction of 9.31 percent 
below those of Jan. 31, 1921. 

At 152 mills reporting during 1920, 1921 and 
1922 the cut during January, 1922, was 348,- 
523,224 feet, as compared with 248,468,629 feet 
and 323,282,683 feet during January, 1921, 
and January, 1920, respectively. Shipments 
from these mills during the first month of 
each of the last three years were: Last month, 
299,346,846 feet; January a year ago, 267,181,- 
183 feet; and January, two years ago, 336,- 
804,282 feet. Shipments from these mills dur- 
ing January, 1922, were 85.89 percent of pro- 
duction; whereas their shipments a year ago 
were 107.53 percent of production and two 
years ago, 104.18 percent of production. 

During January, this year, 33,839,941 feet 
of southern pine lumber and 10,794,381 feet 
of southern pine timber were exported thru 
Gulf ports. During the same month 10,363,- 
801 feet of other kinds of woods were shipped 
thru Gulf ports; the total exports for the 
month being 54,998,123 feet, of which south- 
ern pine was a little more than 81 percent. 


TO EDUCATE THE PEOPLE in forest culture, 
forest protection and fire-fighting methods, ar- 
rangements have been made whereby British 
Columbia is to have the benefit this summer of 
visits from the educational branch of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Association. Two railroad cars, 
one fitted as a forest products exhibit, and the 
other as a traveling auditorium with a moving 
picture outfit, are to be sent in charge of lec- 
turers to various places on the mainland and 
Vancouver island. 
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LUMBER MOVEMENT FOR EIGHT WEEKS* 
4 
Production Shipments Order 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Southern Pine ASsOciation....cccccccvesccccvvecscsesscosveevs 519,218,824 384,489,000 444,194,631 333,623,000 474,046,089 357,021,000 
PESO 666Gb nob sd ede de ATED EODe 648634 T RCW ERA 72,672,993 59,253,000 72,368,050 61,057,000 70,076,325 61, 556, ,000 
ME, oic.v eho. dah Sk di SEN CS WS IER ODES 0-040 5046 054990994954 591,891,847 443,742,000 516,562,681 394,680,000 544, 122; 414 418, 577,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......-..ceceeecevces 525,912,587 217,864,000 469,929,936 210,146,000 460,030,482 226,456,000 
PT ib. Se aS s0S TAS SERRHO DEER S bE SSO NRL DEN S50 OOO 77,837,718 27,000,000 70,201,983 29,250,000 65,664,842 31,000,000 
| Pree ror Serre Tee re eee eS eee Tr ee ee er 603,750,305 244,864,000 540,131,919 239,396,000 525,695,324 257, = ,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..........c.eeee008 57,970,000 31,686,000 118,931,000 58,852,000 129,775,000 57,525,000 
PIED: cc canccinessive Sen tNenenee ae aeeewe er ee ,553,000 3,491, 000 18,014,000 8, 475, 000 21,775,000 S620 On) 
DOE: -nd 6 KEDCO 0 No 4904S RORDNG KOT 9.090% ONSET CS DRS 66,523, 000 35,177,000 136,945,000 67,327,000 151,550,000 67,150,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association 13,692,000 5,255,000 22,440,000 7,343,000 47,961,000 9,000,000 
BBS 606 6bsb esi aubs cee SROENGsS DSINNShe GAR uTIeseeks No Cut 1/836,000 9,000 1,642,000 972,000 1,834,000 
DOU Né.cu bs Cabs aSetws 45050050655 RSERC O94 4NCEb ESN ERS 13,692,000 7,091,000 23,029,000 8,985,000 48,933,000 10,834,000 
California ag PAWODE: ADMICIRTION: «.o.¢.0:0:5:0500 6050060000 040005 No Report 23,740,000 No Report 16,793,000 No Report 10,097,000 
ED 6.5 5.6 SUS RMRTSDS SECO D SSS SOS RMS OS $.0:0:8.0 90 0'S 0900'S 5,846,000 2,828,000 7,730,000 2,658,000 7,236,000 1,794,000 
REI <<< 01 cx one cunncaieneta unc guduwcsduencacsecancas 5,846,000 26,568,000 7,730,000 19,451,000 7,236,000 11,891,009 
North Carolina Pine ASSOCIATION... ccc ccccccccnsececceceness 56,045,909 12,461,000 43,167,738 22,478,000 48,071,499 21,355,000 
ADD o.c-cisé beaip wats om Pais he Seeded paweioebinwa  wiarsmwsiasnoan 8,303,998 5,906,000 7,097,763 4,402,000 5,751,200 3,654,000 
PNEIEN, nw o.9: Soin oe SHS 6 OREO aE ORES GATS ESE ESC NE SO bu mye SEE 64, '349, '907 18,367,000 50,265,501 26,880,000 53,642,699 25,009,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.. 13,517,000 8,451,000 12,505,000 2,571,000 12,519,000 2,874,000 
2 ee ee er re ere 548 No Report 56,000 No Report 1,289,000 No Report 
aa ere ere ree eee nr ere tr er ere eee 14,065,000 8,451,000 13,361,000 2,571,000 13,808,000 2,874,000 
UE SOP. BIE TIONG i.i.g. so 6-0 0:9:'5: 6 85.9448 9.50.96080454 OR ON 1,360,118,059 784,260,000 1,288,025,101 759,290,000 1,344,987,437 793,791,000 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan., 1922........ 13,806,000 No Report 12,744,000 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan., 1922........+0006- 22,121,781 No Report 20,337,745 No Report Not Reported Not Reported 
CRE POR a0 0650s sdnwsesansnooss9oeensewenaer 1,396,045 ,840 1,321,106,846 1,344,987,437 





*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Feb. 25. 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. : 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The market shows improvement, bookings of both hardwoods and hemlock for the week being greater than for any previous week of this year, 
Most orders are for birch and maple, but there is a noticeable movement of basswood. A considerable amount of elm, ash, basswood and birch box 
material is moving. No. 3 maple is quiet. Prices are firm and changes are unlikely except on items that become scarce during spring. Following 
are quotations f.o. b. shipping points: 


The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 














Ps FAS Seleots No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com. FAS Selects » No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. $ com, 
#1/4 & 90.00@100.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $25.00@30.00 $15.00@17.00 TS tenes eee a 
. . . . . . . . . . y y ’ 00 60.00@ 65.00 36.00@41.00 .....@ 
5/4  95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@18.00 Dives. 
s/4 a ie are irae eRe Pe 00 30'00422:00 16.00 18.00 | 12/4  95.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 41.00@46.00 2....@...:. 
8/4 105.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 = OO 76.00 45.00€ 50.00 30.00@ 35.00 20.00@22.00 18.00615.00 
Basswoop— 5/4  70.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 
ve oy ° ms - aes ~ ees gs 22. 00g 24.00 15 0026.00 6/4 75.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4  80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 60.00 26.00@28.00 19.00@20.00 a 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
8/4  90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  65.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 19.00@20.00 | 95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 18,00@16.00 
Brrch— 5/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 14.00@16.00 
4/4 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 80.00 38.00@ 40.00 20.00@22.00 12.00@14.00 6/4 109-0001%9.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 14:00016.00 
6/4 100.00@110.00  75.00@ 80.00  40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 13.00@15.00 8/4 110.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 14.00@16.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 13.00@15.00 | Heurock, No. 1, S1S1E— 
Be ne og eee) B00 90:00 70:00 16.00, 410004600 Onn wee 10-14" 1 20" 22-84" 
10/4 110.00@120. : y Y Y J a 5 cacess 
12/4 116.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@41.00 :....@. = - Hy Ft a 5 3 80 7. $0 20 $0 et ee 1 = 0532.60 
Sorr ELm— 2x 8 24.50@26.50 34. 4 36:60 26.00@28.00  28.50@30.50  30.50@32.50 
4/4  65.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 55.00 35.00@ 40.00 22.00@24.00 14.00@16.00 | 2x10 24.00@26.00 25.00@27.00  26.50@28.50  28.50@30.50  31.00@33.00 
6/4 70.00 80.00 65.00 0.00 40.00@ 45.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 | 2x12 24.50@26.50  25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00  29.00@31.00  31.50@33.50 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 15.00 17.00 Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1. 
QE HRS 08 Taneg 18 se mng Boag stangeees 0.00gT7AT | No, 2, #4 tos than No. 1 
12/4 105:00@110.00 $6:00@ $0.00 65:00@ 70.00 46:00@61.00 1..2.@s.... | No.2 Hautoce, Bourne, 818— ai — — 
Rock ELum— ¥ 
, , 00 14.00@16.00 | 1x4 $23.00 28. 00 $24.00@26.00 $26.00@28.00 $28.50@30.50 $25.00@27.00 
3/4 Toloog 80:00 2G 1800G 80-00 2400@26-00 1s:00@17-00 | Ix 6 — "24.50@26.50 °25.5027.50 “27.00@29.00 “29.50@31.50 "26.00028.0 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... g tiie 50.00@ 55.00 26.00@28.00 15.00@17.00 _. My 0@26.50  25.50@27.50 27.00@29.00 29.50@31.50 26.0008. 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 ...... @... 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@34.00 15. 00 1. 00 x10 25.00@27.00  26.00@28.00 27.50@29.50 29.50@31.50  26.50@28. 
10/4 95. 00 105. 00 ae ae 70.00 75.00 41.00@46.00 1x12 25.50@ 27.50 26. 50 28. 50 28. 00 30. 00 30.00 32.00 27. 00@29. 00 
12/4 100.00@110.00 ...... g leas 75.00@ 80.00 46.00@51.00 .....@..... Merchantable, $2 less than No. 1 
H No. ess an Oo e 
4/4 Me O0@ 75.00 650.00@ 55.00 37.00@ 42.00 22.00@25.00 10.00@12.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22. 035, 00 11.00@13.00 2x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $12 to $14. 
6/4 75.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 11.00@13.00 1x4 and wider, 6-foot and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $13 to $15. 
8/4 85.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@32.00 11.00@13.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $3 a thousand. : 


Increasing activity in all lines of industry consuming lumber is evide nt in the variety of the business received by the mills. Prices are respond- 


ing, birch showing an advance. Following are quotations f.o. b. Michigan mill points: 





















































Basswoop— 
oe $ poe &. 80. + $ 65. Oe 4 4 


00 
85.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00 


FAS 


Selects 
60. 
65. $0 7, oo 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


No. 1 com, 
$ 40.00@ 45. ef $ 
45.00@ 60.0 
50.00 5500 
55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 


BraecH— 

6/8 2 common and better 

4/4 65.00 70. 09 50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.0 65.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 76.00@ 80. 00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.0 65.00@ 70.00 60.00@ 655.00 
BircH— 

4/4 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 40.00@ 45.00 

5/4 115.00@120.00 8.00@ 90.00  45.00@ 50.00 
6/4 115.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00  45.00@ 50.00 
8/4 120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@ 55.00 
10/4 125.00@130.00 95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 
12/4 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 
16/4 140.00@145.00 110.00@115.00  80.00@ 85.00 
Sorr Etm— 

4/4 75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00  40.00@ 45.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 45.00 60:00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 55.00 


No. 2 com. 


38.00@40.00 


35.00 
33. 00 25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00@31.00 
32.00@34.00 


25.00 @27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 
34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 


24. ay 44 -00 “re roe dot 00 


No. $ com. 


1.00 
19. doa. 00 
@ 


ere mene 


12.00@14.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16. —— 00 


eevee 


17.00@19.00 
18.00@20.00 
18.00@20.00 





FAS Selects 

Sorr EyLm— 

8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 
12/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 
16/4 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 
Harp MaPpLe— 

4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 
8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 
10/4 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 
12/4 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 
14/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 
16/4 1380.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 
Sorr MarpLtr— 

4/4 70.00@ 75.00 650.00@ 55.00 
5/4 75.00@ 80.00  65.00@ 60.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 


END DRIED WHITE MApLE— 


4/4 _95.00@110.00 ......@....6- 
5/4 100.00@115.00  ......@...00- 
6/4 105.00@120.00 ......@....-. 
8/4 115.00@130.00 ......@...... 


No. 1 com, 
55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 
85.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
35.00@ 40.00 
40.00@ 45.00 
45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 55.00 


65.00@ 80.00 
85.00 


70.00 x 
e00@ 90.00 
85.00@100.00 





No. 2 com. 


34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 


25.00@27.00 
28.00@30.00 
31.00@33.00 
34.00@36.00 
38.00@40.00 
43.00@45.00 
48.00@50.00 
48.00@50.00 


23.00@25.00 
26.00@28.00 
29.00@31.00 
34.00@36.00 


oe 


No. $ com. 


en shee 
. co Q@eoeee 


14.00@16.00 
15.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
18.00@20.00 
18.00@ 20.00 
BONE 7 BAP 


15.00@17.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 
16.00@18.00 


we Queene 


asi vee 
oc Qee eee 
.-@. 
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Jacksonville, Fla., March 6.—Following is a recapitulation of f. o. b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 25: 





SOUTHERN PINE 






























Week ended— Feb. 25 Feb. 18 Week ended— Feb. 25 Feb. 18 Week ended— Feb. 25 Feb. 18 Week ended— Feb. 25 Feb. 18 
Flooring Ceiling Siding Boards 
94 22 Square edge— 7 
1x4 B&better ..... $..... $40.00 | 6x3’ oe ~<sfi sen aibete %4x6 No. 1 com.... 20.86 ... ~~ eye as 
No. 1 com.... 34.45 33.00 Ne Sire ks ae eS es 2x6 No.2 com.... 8.00 ..... is Shigiap dest aitiinteRs 17.50 
= 2. ¢ - No. 2 com.... 12.50 12.50 MW SE ies eanaeectwaeen 17.00 
No. 2 com.... 13.94 14.74 1x12 D4S 17.00 
hee » ¢ Pa w%x3% Bé&better ..... 26.43 26.00 eee RY. Sere te ae ee 
No. 3 and cull 6.37 5.50 ia a =e 
1x3 B&better 46.00 47.08 No. 1 com.... 21.56 22.00 1x6 No. 2 COM. 3 7.86 14.00 No. 3 common— 
een sees : payee Neo, 2 com.... 16.80 10.50 1x8 No. 2 com. Rae §2a6es 1x8 S48 ............. 11.00 
No. 2 com... cess 37.25 No. 8 415 : 1x6 and wider S4S 7.75 ..... 
Pee... Se ST Oe eee iis Boards Mill run— 
1x6 No. 2 com Cs 6” Bevel— < ; iis " ic Kiln dried, ee 21.00 
‘ NO SD sc cceee vec 7.50 x6 Rough ...... .««-- 38. Air dried, rough... ..... 20.00 
No. 3 com.... 10.00 ..... 4x4 to 32 D4G:.« ccs 46.00 
Siding No. 1 common— . Shingles 
Ceiling EORQENEED eccecesad seeas 34.00 NGG E Pls cc cs rrieces 4.00 
sme PEE cevnecse oee%s 34.00 
: : To. Lath 
1x4 B&better .......... 40.75 6 B&better b. 0.00 | No. 2 common— 
aay ge pi x6 Bahettes — ie +) — er: 20.00 4’ No. 1 std. green 3.36 ..... 
No, t com.... 37.00 387.25 No. 1 com.... 40.00 32.53 TS OTE o6ccaccs 18.05 19.33 4’ No. 2 std. air 
Pe Cie hc 15.00 No. 2 com.... 19.14 17.00 ESSE ceweceus 17.38 20.00 GEM saieaas Fee > pea ae 
ceased 
The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales reported during the week ended March 4 in sections named: i 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan i 
Aleax- ming- ties- sas Aleaw- ming- ties- sas Aleaw- ming- tiea- 8as 
andria,ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo, 
Flooring Jambs Dimension, S1S1E 
1x3” EG peabatior 64.61 68.89 . 61.40 B&better— No. 2, 2x 8”, 10’ osc JS See 
the Sore heres RINE haee cota, clas a ee ere 61.00 ..... 12° 16.08 16.14 20.01 18.50 
Fa nes Renee 52.00 S408 .nccx. 1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”... 66.00 62.58 16’ 17.27 17.00 15.88 19. a 4 
| | A ee ee earets 48.13 18 & 20’.. 20.00 18.00 16.43 
Mt Braccoetes saaed ME ones Fencing, 81S 16° ta 30". 9006-5255. Ute ee 
ING Deewcwsce iesics, GI QMO «cus No: 3, 394% 36% ccccsce 28.06 27.50 Rls Meee cae wars TOGO sh cccun. . heeks 
FG Bé&better..... 50.14 48.21 49.79 48.01 Other Lengths x iontatia 27.86 en, aSaaaa 18. 00 a debe 14.43 19.33 
a ees ikae: ean poet ain eee, TOs fn. nace 25.70 aden oe NOS, ctiows 18.22 16.09 ..... 
CR aes 44.88 $058 98:96 ..... Other Lengths rane 34.08 27.33 46. @ 20°... 1% 68 oxice 1EQ8 
No ee re 17.50 15.77 14.55 15.86 | No. 2 (all lengths)— 10° to 20". 1875 ..... BS 
1x4” EG A ...wescecenee cccce COO “CUNO succes SOMO isu cengeesoanars 11.18 11.50 11.79 12.60 SHI facwra ce. asciee Seen 
B&bette R vpes 54.69 ..... ..... 56.02 BIG” cee cscowascuns © 17.29 18.22 16.06 15.94 MON ramus -«e-- 15.44 22.00 
Boo a he: 56.64 66.00 ..... No. 3 (all lengths)— iC See 18.75 17.00 17.89 18.00 
Co ein ici ees 7.00 SS00 ...50: SOOO | cccecedowrcuands 9.67 ..... 7.75 856 18 & 20’.. 20.50 18.00 19.35 ..... 
1) epee Pere eee nahn ican. alana See WAGE Sia eaareenr ds 10.29 11.86 11.32 9.61 16° ta 30°, DER ceccc ccc: 
ING ede eceen cases 200 2686 ....., NG ERA icc se wesias 9.00 6.50 10.36 
FG B&better aes 42.41 41.30 41.90 43.94 Boards, 818 or 82S 5 ol aS Tae u.204. 28 
a 43.89 eeeee eetee eeece y 1 5 t 12” 29.50 36.00 2x8” eceesssseceos 9.06 eden 
. ee Oe a ln EO a aa — SE ecewaesaes 11.00 
J Qn ¢ 29 EK 1x8”, 14 and 16’.... 28.00 ..... ..--- 20,4 2x12” “ 
See eee» - 85.97% 33.69 mean c I th 87.28 27.13 ES . cama é arate anws 8.68 were wena 
"Oe. ee Cee veeee 16.04 15.47 17.95 ben pe ea aap -*0° . a 50 S08 te 18sec. --» 10.50 7.95 
Woke Gea dscckee 7.94 9.53 ..... 1x10”, and 16°..... 24. 56'6O 88°77 28°50 
pM Ny 9° ] « or Other Lengths ...... <tiace Gare oan 25.08 Longleaf Timbers 
er Be Se esses cscs A oo 1x12”, 14 and 16’..... 87.70 ..... ..... 39.18 : 
ey Senne eee ct a Other Lengths ...... voce ShGd GRAS: Shae | POS CERES OM He" nk ; 
Ceiling No. 2 (all 10 to 20°)-—-- re 18.61 19.40 
a we Cit ta BEN, ccc s «Ges 2. ie TOR. Ree ¢iratecawtncdcawates 23.00 23.26 
%x4"” B&better ........ veees 41.23 35.00 36.75 1x” eileen aes i7/82 1730 18.91 18.61 SED sscceccdutacc enon 24.33 25.27 
- (eee rr rie eon 36. 50 33.25 notes 1x10” Seana pean oe 19.00 20.00 19.45 18,17 BG crtéivncwdnneedead Tree eeaes csacgy Deawe 
aiaee B&better panei a, aaae Gkie aaae Saale sytangray 21.83 18.85 20.66 21,05 Shortleaf Timbers 
a errr 30. 5 33.89 34, — a tai tame athe a = ‘ 
Uh choc case tous 14.60 1400 1495 1476 | “oS toll ignathe) 12.83 1262 ..... | No.1 S48, 20° & under— 
%x4" B&better ........ estes veces GOOD <oes algal het abe ab 13.85 13.75 13:50 12.16 PR atcaccaneekadewas 17.19 
SE 39.25 BE Sai hee te takeaa as 12.29 13.75 1349 1341] | a, 4, Plaster Lath le 
i SEE wn wcwcecuesosn 11.385 14.25 13.42 12.39 | No. 1, 3%”, 4’.......... 4.5 4.28 3.98 
Partition No. 4, ali widths and No. 2, % OE wewuadee 2.10 we 3.11 
1x4 & 6” B&better 50.00 43.78 48.50 TRMMMEO coe vc clrcsauaes 6.00 6.79 ‘ Byrkit Lath 
eer rere Sa soo ere e GEG WO se we atndeténdaas 9,81 
Ds DS icrevwathinte cigs 20.00 .40.. Wits BO EMEM <xsccdiccaaes ae gen «wa, 2000 SE Sw cadaawe cas 10.24 
1x6” a Pa rer ite ahaa sees teens 51.00 No. 2 1x6” Ee x Spies era S068)... pe ee 9.96 
NO. 2 cccccecccces 22.25 17.75 oR tea ae 9.01 ia at Car Material 
xt and 6”)— 
Bevel Siding - a Shiplap B&better, 9 and 18’.. 51.00 Perr 
4x6” B&better ........ coe ...-. 28.05 26.50 No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’... 26.90 28.50 No. 2 random.......... 11.95 
Nopran ces aces vase S600 15, Wl” Gee eee .. 28.40 
ae Bé&be CLEP os cee ude) ease Ae ead 1x10”, 14 & 16’.. 27.50 26.25 End Car Lining 
reer er eon 10.50 OGther lengths 26.45 B&be stter, 2x6”, 9’ or 
: ane : pee BA. ccccccascutenn vans ; 16.00 
2 (1 20° )— ; 
Drop Siding = Fo g oa sf ee ee 18.90 18.85 19.25 18.61 Car Sills 
1x4” or 6” B&better.... 41.32 89.00 38.36 38.62 SGRM oe caeeas 18.37 18.25 19.00 18.27 | oy. Sq.E&S ‘ 
BO he eeccwie ee ess 80.84 34.00 33.97 34.15 No. 3 (all lengths)— ~~ - GA -46 BB vo vmeciccs 29.37 
1. CO ORGS 19.64 22.00 20.48 20.68 ROG ccknseak was 12.76 12. 50 12.57 13.46 avatsmee 28.50 
NOG De ore ctacsaws coors SOOO ROE vee (5) glraerartener eis 12.00 12.75 13.00 Up to 9”, 38 to 407... a 27.50 
Finish Grooved Roofing Up to 10", 34 to 36° 30.00 
B&better rough— No. 1, 1x10", 14 & 16’.. 28 00 Up to 12”, 34 to 36’ : 30.00 
i) ES | rere p ? Pere en ee chan ee frese 28.00 Japs 
OE Secgcuawss 38.25 42.00 Ve See ; No. 1, 14”, 20’ & under. 36.00 
bom PU ARS Sire ccoen Sew ve Dimension, S1S1E Ties 
RS ah TOP. occ 3 c0% oe 55.00 56.00 . er , 29 30 21.61 23.10 8” 8’. 9 ‘ 9 
keene ee emetes mae Gree | OO 0 Se. ME «ss*s 2°: ae eee ee sin SNe 
OEE Ge IO cc case:s re ) eae 92.00 22.25 22.80 Longleaf Pi ‘av wing Block . Stock 
4A 2 Yi eC a eae 62.00 18 & 20’... ee oo ee Now 't ‘Gaeiiacdaccxs 17.00 22.00 15.00 
O/4 & G/4012" 00.0000 52.00 10’ to 20’ 17.50 ..-.. 
B&better S 7 $2: O10 went sn ..... 15.60 18.83 
a , : ao. i860 1641 18.23 WESTERN PINE 
MNO SI car cpceies.a are 45.00 43.50 oe 16° 17.62 17.01 
a 4 5 5 9 a ce canes 62 -O1 ; 
a ae al aa ally ey te bap He 18 & 20’. 18.35 19.07 Portland, Ore., March 8.—The following are 
1x8” ose cee. 49:89 56.25 48.86 53.14 _ ,, 10% to 20’ 5s igzo 9589 | fo b. mill prices: 
Ixh and 10” ...22222: 52.87 ..... 52.75 58.05 2x 8 i sees S051 21.00 1864 21.39 No.2 No.8 
; : ee ars settee ceees 54.62 aee 50.75 o3 83 Lt ahs dian 99.91 21.00 20.04 21.73 com. com. 
ee — a. 18 & 20'.. 25.33 22.00 19.87 24.11 | 1x 4”, 10 to 16’...............-- $29.00 $10.50 
re egages oa 10’ to 20’. 24.92 ..... 18.00 5; | 1x 6”, 8” and 10”, 10 to 16’...... 30.00 14.50 
5/4x5" @ 10°. 54.16 2530", 10° ....:.. ores aces geen Doe BON EO BD s vadasvsnvaceseas 32.00 15.00 
Te: ree 55.00 i i —— eer 21.70 21.00 20.05 oneae 1x13” and wider, 10 to 16’....... 33.50 16.00 
. 16’ 21.77 21.00 22.10 05 
C/E & O/450" .ccceucs 60.00 yn tern ee ast 9992 997 No No. 5 
6/4 8/4x8” 60.00 18 & 20’.. 24.50 ..... 22.23 50 is 0. 
S/E & 8/4x8"......... a 10’ to 20’. 21.3 18.00 FF com. com. 
C Surfaced— eee, TE ceceas 22.833 18.75 25. ee eee Te $10.00 $ 7.50 
MEY RR ed Psiwewnsas er .. 43.00 “" 46° __. 23.92 21.81 6 7. wien! “aa 
1 lr een , 86.00 ee ewes if & 20° 26.80 99 44 r SELECTS— Bédbetter “C D 
1x8” (LEC REO OECD RO WES 36.00 .. 43.00 10’ to 20’ 26.69 ety? ee 1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. .$84.00 $79.00 $61.00 
1x5 and 10”......... 41.00 Se ok eee ee eee 20.00 ..... 18.48 20.28 | 3x90" ....cccccccccccccccs 38.00 83.00 65.00 
to 41.00 -- 49.00 | ° WAS” tostaths 17.75 17.00 17.78 19.45 | 4x40" "s***""* O400 89.00 70.00 
an et e830 n° ves a one 16’... 19.27 ..... 17-80 19.64 | 4x13” and wider............ 99.00 94.00 75.00 
6/4 & WE a6 de wha'es |) eee 18 & 20’.. 21.45 18.00 17.00 22.67 5/4 1 6/4 4" eee a ee io = J bd i 
6/4 & 8/4x8". 1.11012! 5.71 10’ to 20°. 21.47 ..... 16.65 ..... | 5/@ ane Oe ee eee 97.00 92.00 80.00 
6/4 & 8/4x5” and 10”.. 56.50 2x 6”, 10" ...... aoe: 15.50 14.07 10 to 2 eoccccceseeccece e - . 
ae | ioe ee i250 |... 19.42 13.83 | 8/4 and wider.............- 99.00 94.00 82.00 
Beh Casing and Base re 1309 i500 1361 13.82 | SHOP S28 F.0.B. Cuicaco— No.1 No.% No.8 
pc erg ekee wane tae 6296 18 & 20’. 1544 16.05 15.02 15.79 5/4 ANd 6/4... ccc cece eee $70.00 $60. 00 $45.00 
BO.8 0 0266's 0.6610 Vaew Owe ». “« , AN 
eS eres 55.73 56.50 52.50 59.90 10’ to 20’. 15.45 ..... 13.68 B/4 wevecrecceeccecereccers BD. 00 45. 
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Cincinnati, 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
“QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
| eee $140@150 $150@160 $160@170 
Selects ....... 105 4 110@115 115@120 
No. 1 com..... 70 8 85 85 90 
No. 2 com..... 43 48 58@ 58 58@ 63 
Sound wormy. 40 45 50 55 60 65 
“QUARTERED RED Senben 
| ee ag “¢0 ge d ‘ 
No. 1 com..... 65 GO wcvBBoce ° 
No. 2 Com... 40 45 ee . 
‘PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OaK— 
i eee $115@120 $120@125 $125@130 
Belects 2.060080 85@ 90 90@ 95 90@ 95 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 68@ 7 T@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 42 47 43 48 45 50 
No. 3 _.-. ere 20@ 22 25@ 28 28@ 32 
Sound 
(W. va. poe 44@ 46 55@ 60 55@ 60 
Sound wormy 
(So.hd. stock) 82@ 35 ...@... Se 
rPOPLAR— 
PAS scspaeaee $115@120 $120@125 $122@130 
Saps and selects = 95 95@100 100@105 
0. ee 65 65 70 68 72 
No. 2 com. A 37 40 40@ 45 40@ 45 
No. 2 com. B.. 26@ 28 27@ 80 27@ 80 
Panel and wide e, 
No.1,18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 
i *-*: 
to 17”... 115@120 ...@... ...@... 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
Bass woop— 
| rr Hy $ 95@100 ses 105 
No. 1 com. 55 D4 65 
No. 2 com..... 37 40 45 
CHESTNUT— 
EE ne 125 $125@130 $125@130 
NO. 1 COM. 6<s. 75 75 80 %75@ 80 
0; BOOM 6's 6:66 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 
Sd. wormy and 
No. 2 com @ 32 382@ 35 38:5@ 38 
Sd. wormy and 
o 1 com. 
and better... 87@ 40 42@ 44 42@ 44 
MAPLE— 
J ere rere 75 $ 80@ 90 $ 85@ 95 
PO, .2 COM s «60 50 55@ 65 60@ 70 
No. 2 com..... 35 85@ 40 40@ 45 
BrircH— 
eer “i 120 $115@125 $1209 178 
No. 1 com..... 60 60@ 6 65@ 70 
No. 2 com..... 40 40@ 45 42@ 45 
BEECH ; 
DAB .06%% -.-+8 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 
No. 1 com..... 4 45 45@ 50 45@ 50 
No. 2 com..... 30@ 85 35@ 40 385@ 40 
WHITH AsH— 
PAS cc isceccee 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $190 110 
No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 
No. 2 com a= ae 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 





Ohio, March 6.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on hardwoods today: 


5/446/4 8/4 
HIcKoRY— 
MEM caine den e.e ee ae 120 $110@12u 
PO. 1 COM. 6ce0 80 T70@ 80 
No. 2 com..... 38 40 35 
WaLNouT— 
ee . -$240@250 $250@260 $260@270 
BClOCES .cccces ie 160 175@180 180@185 
No. 1 com..... i 120@125 125@130 
INO, BS COM. «0:0 55@ 60 60@ 65 
Gum— 
Qtrd. red FAS. sige as $140@150 $150@160 
Qtrd. No. 1 com. 85@ 90 90@100 
Plain red gg 145 120 130@140 135@140 
a red No. 
co @7 80@ 8 920@ 98 
Sa ’ "boxbéards, * an 60 @ a 
Oo . eee eee eee e*@e 
Sap FAS, 6” & 
WAGGE 2+.c60% 9@ 52 53@ 55 60@ 65 
Sap No. 1lcom. 32@ 35 384@ 37 38@ 40 
Sap No.2 com. 23@ 25 24@ 26 24@ 26 
CoTTon WwooD— 
FAS, 6” &wdr.$ 55@ 60 $ 60@ 65 ...@... 
No. 1 com.,... 40@ 42 44@ 46 ...@... 
No. 2 com..... 80@ 338 82@ 35 ...@... 
Boxboards, 
18 to 27”... 75@ 80 ...@.. 7 
9 to 12”... COG CE cccQiics ce 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., March 7.—Prices remain unchanged and firm. A slightly greater interest in lower grades is noted, and it is said there are 


spending some fair orders for box lumber. 


Following are quotations f. 0. b. Duluth: 














‘ComMON BOoarps, noven— ‘ “se - _ ‘ FENCING, RouGH— 6’ 8’ 10,12414’ 16’ 184¢20' 
’ , 10’ 1h 16° 0’ = 
ee i eee $63.00 $65.00 $68.00 $68.00 $68.00 $71.0@ $71.00 ae aa ee eres $58.00 $62.50 en yor “ae 
| Oe 66.00 68.00 74.00 74.00 70.00 76.00 76.00 NO. 2.....seeeeeee 48.00 51.00 52.50 . . 
|: eer 72.00 75.00 81.00 81.00 75.00 76.00 81.00 MOL Oh ssxceqnenses 24.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
INGs By Br 6080608 48.00 50.00 53.00 55.00 53.00 58.00 60.00 So) ee nw ucnou wanes 55.00 57.00 61.00 67.00 67.00 
es sc. | (ike yore ss 6 po ped a eae 41.00 44.00 49.00 55.00 + 55.00 
Pre rere J i ; i x ’ z : i 26.50 
No. 3 8" a ap 24.00 26.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 MOA Es6sece sss as 21.00 23.00 25.50 26.50 
1 Gerorr.. . . . . . . . = ” . ” ’ 
Wiccan £0.00 «87.00 «698.00 «S800 «68.00 08.09) ag | «=O. 4. G-fowt and longer, mined tongtha, 4°, 000; 6°, 058 
5” fencing, same as 6”. 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1.00. All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8”, $23; 10”, $24; 12”, $25. S1 or 2S, add $1; S1S1E, add $1.50; S48, add $2. 
For Si or 28, add $1; SIS1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ & up, add $". Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ & up, add §2. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 
"No. 1 Pigecy Sturr, S181E— Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 14° 16° 18’ 20’ Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
2x 4..... $26.00 $27.00 $30.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $31.00 $31.00 Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
ox 8.1.2. 26:00 29:00 29:00 29:00 b88OBBSO «81:00 8400 
SEP 26.0 y y 9, r J . F ” a 
2x10..... 27.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 30.00 29:00 81.00 31.09 | SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 To 20 - 
ee 28.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.00 = 32.00 32.00 4” 6” 4 6 
SEIS... 5. $4.00 = 34.00 59.00 86.00 38.00 88.00. -87.00 87.00 | nenetter ..........: a $27.75 $27.75 
No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, AS Suwee sb 6etaaewaee 48.00 48.00 Norway, Cé&better.. 44.00 44.0 
add $2.00. 1D: <avaiainayd:052 400 ssiavew ere 42.00 42.00 
Following are current mill prices on Arkansas soft pine, Feb. 25 to March 3: 
Flooring Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards S2S&CM—Shiplap 
‘Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 ms 1" of i No.1 No.2 No.3 No.1 No.2 No. 3 
Giideeunameiackesse ** $57.00 % Ix 4” ..........$24.25 $14.00 $10.00 | 1x 6” ..........$26.50 $19.25 $12.50 
Bebetter be sceccwber $70.50 56.50 Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. | yy gw S550. S876 PEG | FE BP cscs scarce 26.50 21.25 13.25 
soc bam eakanuno ress ** 55.50 B&better - $40. 00 $40.00 $45.00 $49.00 | 1x 8” 222222525) 26:00 20.00 12.50 | 1x10” .......... 28.50 21.50 13.25 
r umeGensaseegiaeee 54.00 48.50 | No.1...... 4.00 24.00 37.25 89.50 | 1x10” 11... 1222: 27.75 21.00 12.50 
Flat grain— No. 2 seen ** 19.50 OP ROO POAKAR” eee wee aice's 87.50 22.50 13.75 Lath i a 
B&better ............ 51.25 47.00 Dimension—Dressed , : 55 
9 plemabbee: 40.00 36.50 Finish—Dressed No.1 No.2 WX1% A! vee ee eee ee ees $4.80 $8 
lS cenndenaaivensel 20.50 -00 B&better C 12,14, 10, 18, 12,14, 10, 18, Moldin 
0 RT eebeeiaeeen "Eros yieed $22.00 $24.00 2x 4” sis 15 $025 1%” and under. . ee ee discount 
Cee ee a. ) . ¢ ; i a 
i ee | sh anaes py 00 | 18.50 “19.50 2x 6” 16.50 18.25 | 1%" and over....20 pereent discount 
1X4, 6, 8"... cceeceeceseeeeeees $65.00 1%, 1%: —— s ws Sond <4 pope pry 2 Bed ag 4 ae 
RE esse scwes connec ces 70.50 %, 1%, 2x10 an tee 23°50 24:50 2x12” 19°50 21.00 one sold. 








NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., March 6.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. Norfolk: 





‘Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 and better 
Of Pr $50.50@52.50 $32.50@34.00  $21.50@22.50 $18.00@19.00 | Lath, No. 1.$ 5.75@ 6. 25 Roofers, 6”..$24. 50@ 25, 50 D4S, 6”.$57.50@61.00 
BPE schcgh ta wees 54.50 @57.0 36.00 @39 22.50 @ 23.50 ae ee No. 2. 3.00@ 3.5 8”... 25.00@26 8”. 59.50@62.00 
BEE. ci cmhesakett 57.50 @ 60.00 38.00 @ 41.00 33 oe a4. 00 es, ee Factory, 2”.. 25.50@29. 30 10”.. 25.50@26. 50 10”. 62.00@66.00 
BIS: shwcmbesesact 60.00 @ 63.00 43.00 @46.00 .; ee -@.. Bikes, 2". occ 22.50 @ 25.50 12”.. 26.50@27.50 12”. 66.00@70.00 

Rough 4/4— ‘Finished widths— No. 2 and better No. 3 No. 4 
Fiche nici 56.50@59.50 36.00@37.50 -24.50@25.50 —-21.00@22.00 | 54 = Sis a lie > 978 oneenes 
ER OSES 6 SES 58.50 @ 61.50 38.00 @39.50 25.00 @ 26.00 21.50 @22.50 ooring, ix an r Bt sees 78-50@ 35.00 nee@icen senveqesee 
127 cee eeeeeeeeee 63.50@66.50 43.00@45.00  26.00@27.00 22.00 @ 23.00 % and 8”........ 00 @ 60. $42. : . . 
ack strip partition Ceiling, 9” ....ceseeccceesssecees 34.50 @36.00 26.00 @ 27.50 16.00@ 17.00 
\Bark strips, Nos. od and 2. = 00 @36.50 Nos. 1 and 2..... "|. . $40.50 @ 42.50 WE” cocscvivevecoecsocoesenes 36.00@38.00 27.00 @ 28.50 16.75 @ 18. 
BEC csa0s0h 2.50@13.50 Cull red heart.......... 12:00@12:50 | Partition, BM” ..0600020% ccevcccsses 64.00@60.00 42.50@45.0 22.75 @ 25.00 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., March 4.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock 
and cedar for the week ending March 4: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.8 
CéBtr. CéBtr. CéBtr. Cé&Btr. 
1x3”.....$53.50 $43.50 14%4x3”...$56.50 $43.50 
(3. rare 50.00 44.00 14%4x4”... 53.50 43.50 
PEO cca’ 52.50 40.00 14 x6”... 55.50 43.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
REE? ciesiecs $29.00 $27.00 14x38”... .$44.50 $34.00 
(3 rear 28.00 26.00 14x4”... 40.00 34.00 
LS Gale 31.00 28.00 14x6”... 43.00 36.00 


Vertical Grain Stepping 
9%, ES and Ze 6 t6 12". nck ccc $60.00 $50.00 


Dae; Se Oe BREE ok cc eweewe dances 62.00 52.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
WM o wiadee-s ow Reine adele vals Re eceers $52.00 $46.00 
3 6” PO OM Ee a 53.00 47.00 
eee th US, EO oe voc waren menc cues 54.00 48.00 
EE nis sas aoe eck ee eae Mate hews 56.00 50.00 
ty. 6s, &, 10 and 82%... esccas 57.00 51.00 
MEMS crs aha ee ahah aloe hk & Me Wa ase 58.00 52:00 
Sie and. x4, & and 12%. 0 ccc ceeiccs 63.00 57.00 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 
x4”....$27.00 $22.00 xen: aa he 00 $25.50 
x4” ...2 20.00 24,00 >| ere 50 27.50 
x4" .... 28.50 22.50 SS ee ar 00 28.00 


xé”.... 2:50 27.50 1x6”.... 33.00 31.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 


36" ....$27.00: $21.50 I56”..... $31.00 $28.50 
au4”.... 200+ 26.50. 20" ..... 38.00 35.00 
Fir Battens 
Be Re a vieicacs $ .65 2%" 0. G....«. § & 
Br Oe Gakies suc -70 SB i Gee v6 xe .90 
Lath 
ih OE COUN si kee cee ceed cotinccns $ 5.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No.2 

com. com. 
ix 2, EBS GOO FRIe ocikciicscncwwes +1399 $10.00 
pete neater ena eae eal ie te 11.00 8.00 
lx 6” Sid WOR are Hea eae eae 11.50 8.50 
1x 8, 1xi0* | eRe Tree ree 12.50 9.50 
tr12, PME Utube enaw 6 eoiw es wees 13.00 10.00 
x8, and io, WEA 66.060 k6 Rds «8 15.00 12.00 
De veuneatake ere ere CT ee 13.50 10.50 
144x8 and 10”. re eee re 14.50 11.50 

Common Sate and Small Timbers 
Oe OS vec keseetwcedaacadne ey $13.00 
8x 6, ee GE” sec beceevinssane 16.50 13.50 
x 8 OM Gee ca eek Cee RKee ENS 17.00 14.00 
8x10, Sees GE heh ce ber ccs caes 18.00 15.00 
Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 


com. com, com. com, 
2x3, 2x4”. 7 50 $ 9.50 2x14”.... : 
2x6, 2x8”. 12.00 9.00 2x16".... 17.0 ; 
2x10”.... 13.00 10.00 2x18”.:.: 19.00 16.00 
2x12”.... 13.50 10.50 2x20”.... 21.00 18.00 


Common Dimension, 2x4”, S$1S1E 


eee S33.00 $$ B8.60 38% .ccccs $14.50 $11.50 

7 ee 12:50 9.60 24’ cece 15.50 12.50 

MO Beaks 339.00 FO5G BW vcvecs 17.50 14.50 

Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 

No. 1 Sel. No. 1 Sel, 

com, com. com. com, 

6x 6”...$18.00 $21.00 18x18”...$22.00 $25.00. 
10x10”... 19.00 22.00 20x20”... 23.50 26.5) 

14x14”... 19.00 22.00 22x22”... 25.50 28.50 

16x16”... 21.00 23.00 24x24”... 28.00 31.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12” 


84 to 40’ .$21.00 $24.00 72to 80’.$47.50 $50.00 
42 to 50’. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 59.00 62.00 
52 to 60’. 33.00 36.00 92.t0100’. 69.00 72.00 
62 to 70’. 39.00 42.00 
Ties, Rough 
ie acatece: Neral $14.00 CP 
aaa a Cea 14.00 No. 2 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, SiS or Shiplap 


a 1 ad 2 No.1 No.2 
com. com. 


1x2 y nile $18. 00 $10. 00 1%& 1A 
1x4” 8.00 x 4”...$13.00 ety + 
1x6"....: i150 8.50 x 6”... 14.00 11.00 
= & 10” isis 9.50 xX 8&10” 14.50 i 50 
1x12”.... 13.00 10.00 x12”... 15.00 12.00 
14%x2&3” 16.50 13.50 

RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
ae $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10”. ig * | a aa po 
OM ie) aie 13.00 10.00 1x12”. 
Se sce 14.00 11.00 

Flume Stock 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 
* com. com. com. com. 

1x6’ Banter $16.00 $19.00 1x10”. ...$18.00 $23.00 
a 17.00 20.00 1x12”.... 18.00 23.00 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., March 8.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 


Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear vy. g. - val SATGe $. 266 
a oS Oe err 
No. 2 an 4" better s. g. 30. 00 » | Leer 
ORE: Se ee 20. yo ee 
1x6” No. 2 an ad better s. g. 37. 00 ih ) eee 
NG. OW Bice iaweaas 28.00 ye 
Ste ai 
No. 2 and better clear. 63.00 COTS cece 
Finish 
RE Oe BA oo ccic cea TN” iiwee.  euaws 
Casing and base.......... 63.00 GE -selaare 


5x4” No. 2 and better... 29.00 26.00 ..... 


eerie, = TR aes 


Ceiling 
? and better... 29.00 26.00 
vo. 
1x4” No. 2 and better... 34.00 30.00 30.00 
3 


INORG. wee aceicaeucels 28.00 26.00 26.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 and better.... 34.00 28.50 34.00 
POO Oe hae db da ve wes DU << 2esce -adead 
Boards and weg No. 
Ax BORO 64a se eewewans 1.50 11,50 
MME cca wana ee we awaes i320 pelné aacea 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
454". 12 an 14 ook cc cca 11.50 10.50 11.50 


Plank and Small Timbers 
ax4",, 12 to 16° S48...%.: 18.50 15.50 


Timbers, 32’ -—_ — 


6x6”, S48 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 8.—Fir prices today 
f. o. b. mill are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


BE Pe B Oriacdcnctccavesauneneca des $50.00 
GUE ick csi ceRidceccdddagenee i 
PO CO ccédeweciseenedenadawens 34.00 
1x3 and 14%x4” No. 2 clear and better.... 53.50 
ORs wadanceadawens 38.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better.....vccccccce 31.00 
POM oda watekanndes eeeees - 26.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.....ccccccces 33.00 
WO BORE. cieavccuseouns e¢ddccccoe GUS 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better........ 62.00 
Finish 
Bee DB CRD: GU OR aks did sw cove cause 52.00 
Ceiling 
56x4” No: 3 clear and better. ....cccceces 30.00 
eo | =e er eee 22.50 
Es6? Nov SB CHOP ANG DECIR. ccc cccccsées 31.00 
INOS GECME Sccccksaccegcaceweseuc 26.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
tg ee a 32.00 
OO OG Sdxckcesceeeciccnesuces 28.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Do gD See ee 7.50 
Po a gD reer 7.50 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............- 6.00 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B _ 8.00 
Fir lath, per thousand, green.............. 5.50 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., 


March 4.—Eastern prices, 
f. 0. b. mill, are: 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED 


4 Bundles 5 Bundles 
xtra stare 6/2. ....... $1.99 $2.50 
Extra stars, 5/2........ = 27 2.85 
Wemerm CIOGSM ccc cececs 2.56@ 2.60 3.20@3.25 
ly a > Se 3. 0: Toe. 09 3.80@3.85 
Eurekas ......+..+::+++ 2.9% a wriee« 
ONIMOUNNE: 0464.0 6% 0 aes 3 8e @3. 70 saudaeens 
ORDINARY Srock, First GRADES 
Extra stars, 6/2........ $1.95 $2.45 
extra atare, G/2....«+. 2.23 2.80 
Po Re ee 2.52 3.15 
Pemteets, S/S .ciccscces 3.01 3.75 
OMG ido. Saree 4 4.008 « oe8 2.80@2.90 an waa 
PUSTIUI bce cweaneeea 3.55 @3.60 Te oe 
ORDINARY Stock, SECOND GRADES 
Common stars, 6/2...... $ .55@ 63 $ .70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... .63@ .71 .80@ .90 
Common clears ........ 1.20@1.28 1.50@1.60 
OLD PAcK, OLD GRADE 
Per M. 
bo 2 A rarer $2.35@2.40 
Ce 7 ee ee ee 2.70 
PERU CHE é xa Reece tee edeenveegnaas 3.05@3.10 
PR EDP oi d'G ee cd ekee ct eaneawals 3.70@3.75 
CO Oe a ee ee ee ee 3.85 @3.95 
POIGRtIOD. 6 bec be ciccie ew aseen adsense 4.80 @4.90 
BriT1IsH COLUMBIA StTock 
(United States Exchange) 
Per Square Per M. 
Po > URS aera ar $3.17 $3.95 
POPICEUIOUD = oc ccceccscce 3.64@3.73 4.95@5.05 
- 2 . -  SeSeeE ; ‘35@1. 43 1.70@1.80 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN) 


Portland, Ore., March 8.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


TN BE Lid daidiains od Gh daaksancds cava ee $71.00 
Wi AE BENS ac ceaduceececceeeas 61.00 
Pg” RS” ee eee 34.00 
Tidecededuwcacdudeadead 35.00 

Sdbse ede dddeeesacsecesetasewevubas 6.50 
POM GUNN fed det ae eee ddaddceesendes 32.00 
Be 2's. wdeda did dead odeeeal 40.00 

pO ee ae es a et 43.00 
itidéidaveiddedeneuneuads 43.00 

PON Eo tdccecdcdeuccanee 45.00 

Common rough dimension................ 21.00 
rer rere 15.00 
re ee 18.00 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 6.—The following are 
average prices today f. o. b. Cincinnati: 


RED CyYPprREess— 4/4 5/446/4 8/4 
pf! CEC e ee $115 $120 $130 
Selects ....... 90 100 105 
Sees dcaac 55 65 70 
No. 1 com. ran 

widths ..... 37 42 45 
No. 2 com, ran, 
widths ..... 26 30 32 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 


FAS ........-$ 95@105 $110@115 $125 
Selects ....... 75@ 80 85@ 9@ 9%5@100 
SO a ccnceus 48@ 53 60@ 65 68@ 75 
No. 1 com. ran. 

widths ..... 35 40 42 
No. 2 com, ran. 

widths ..... 25 28 30 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The following are current prices on maple 
flooring f. o. b. Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


Face Clear No.1 Factory 
3/8 x1 ere $ 60.00 $45.00 $.... 
DESTEMEIE casacuwede 85.0 58.00 15.00 
SEPIGE.” acaneadans 87.00 62.00 23.00 
SOCIGEEME” § céecdeaaae 90.00 65.00 25.00 
SOSIQEEIE”” écccucawes 65.00 30.00 
REPIGEIE” awuasecwad 100.00 75.00 30.00 
REsIGe” § «accuaowes 95.00 75.00 35.00 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
Conditions See Page 33 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 











Trade 
RECEIPTS FEB. 6 TO MARCH 4, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
Ls. en tee eer 172,887,000 18,086,000 
ET Gea e awed eae eater 12%, 510,000 9,073,000 
Imcrease ......-.- 45,377, 000 9,013,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 4, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
RTS a ik ors, wai ge ac ataed 360,839,000 33,693,000 
DU igidwetvaadwaans 258,323,000 15,895,000 
Increase ........ 102,516,000 17,798,000 
SHIPMENTS FEB. 6 TO MARCH 4, INCLUSIVE 
Lumber Shingles 
Os 6 hy a be a erae 0 Si 79,983,000 10,387,000 
xc conewwwnewe ee 58,834,000 7,577,000 
Increase ........ 21,149,000 2,810,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 4, INCLUSIVE 


Lumber Shingles 
CUE SET t 159,283,000 20,495,000 
—aleleaesehapapatenetate 117,504,000 16.797,000 
Increase ....-.-. ~ 41,779,000 3,698,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


Following are the comparative building permit 
totals for February, 1921 and 1922, and January, 
1922: 

Permits for 


Feb. 1921 Jan. 1922 Feb. 1922 
75 82 116 





DE Hesce«was 
Offices and ho- 

Nai aaa ks 3 5 4 
Residences .... 181 223 288 
Halls and 

churches ... 2 1 ean 
Apartments ... 41 141 192 
Stores and of- : 

po Pr ee 5 2 6 
Stores and resi- 

GORCEE: «wicca 2 6 6 
Stores and halls maa 1 1 
Stores and 

evartments. . 1 13 18 
Miscelianeous. . i 3 3 

»< re 311 477 63 
a nara 2067 379 554 
WE ceaces 44 98 80 
Frontage ..... 10,608 14,968 20,998 
Cost 0 Se ee $15,366,000 $7,991,550 $13,493,800 
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NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 8.—The industrial takings of 
northern pine remain restricted, purchasing by 
retail lumber yards has increased notably, and 
local northern pine distributers expect a sizable 
volume of this trade from now on. Prices on all 
grades, however, are inclined to weakness. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 6.—Buying is light 
and is coming from the factory trade mostly, 
with a little demand from city contractors. The 
country yards are not taking stock now, but 
reports indicate an improvement in conditions 
and some are looking for a better yard trade 
in the early spring. Factory buyers are in the 
market for only immediate needs. Users of low 
grade lumber claim that they are getting more 
favorable prices for box material, but there are 
no changes in current lists. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 8.—The northern pine 
trade is in fair volume. Prices are unsettled, 
because of the reductions made in Idaho and 
other western pine, and some wholesalers are 
looking for a lower range of quotations. Demand 
for the lower grades is a little better. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—Altho there is gen- 
eral expectation of unusual activity in building 
this spring, there has been a little slackening 
in demand for northern pine. Wholesalers hold 
out no encouragement as to any reduction in 
prices; in fact, some distributers are now 
predicting advances on the higher grades. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—The market for east- 
ern spruce dimension and frames continues to 
look a little soft. The call for yard stock is 
slow. Competition with Douglas fir from the 
west Coast is held to be responsible for the 
present situation. Altho $42 base is still quoted 
by some, the bulk of current business in dimen- 
sion schedules is being put thru at $40. Whole- 
sale quotations on rail shipments: 8-inch and 
under, $40 to $42; 9-inch, $41 to $438; 10-inch, 
$42 to $44; 12-inch, $44 to $46. These prices are 
for lengths 8-foot to 20-foot. For longer lengths 
$1 is added for each 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
There is a fair volume of business in random, 
but it is unevenly distributed. Quotations: 
Provincial, 2x3 to 2x7, $30 to $32; 2x8, $36 to 
$38; 2x10, $40; Maine, 2x3 to 2x7, $32 to $34; 
2x8, $38; 2x10, $40. The board market is quiet. 
Random spruce covering boards, 5-inch and up, 
8-foot and up, planed one side, might be bought 
for $30, but $32 is a more usual quotation and 
a good make is offered at $33. For matched 
spruce boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot, $33 is 
bedrock, and $34 has been paid. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 8.—Not much 
spruce is moving at present in this 
owing to the lack of industrial activity. Whole- 
salers are usually able to get a fair amount 
of business in this wood for crating purposes, 
but they state that the demand has fallen 
off. Most quotations from the mills show a 
lower tendency. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 6.—Wholesalers re- 
port that commission men who took a number 
of post orders from the retail trade early in 
the year at cut prices are finding it impossible 
to get the stock and come out even, so that 
reorders already are coming in from the buyers 
who find they will not get delivery. In most 
cases, however, the buyers have not learned yet 
that they will be unable to get the posts. Trade 
is quiet as a rule. Cedar camps are preparing 
for an early close of their operations. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 8.—The first week of March 
has brought a tremendously improved tone into 
the hardwood market. Many of the local dis- 
tributers, both of northern and southern hard- 
woods, report an improved volume of business, 
and all agree that inquiries are much more 
numerous and of a nature indicative of immedi- 
ate business to be placed. That hardwood con- 
sumers are beginning to realize that prices are 
at rock bottom is evidenced by the fact that 
an increasing number of them are coming on the 
market with offers of business for delivery as 
far in advance as May and June—which few 


mills will accept. Prices have shown no report- 
able change. 


eastern 
market, 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 6.—Wholesalers re- 
port little activity in low grade stocks, and 
there is no marked activity in uppers either, 
except in flooring and to some extent in demand 
from furniture and implement concerns. Prices 
are firm on upper grades, and there is a scarcity 


of birch uppers noted. Birch is stronger in 


price and oak is decidedly firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—Demand for hard- 
woods eased off last week and has continued 
quiet. Factory buyers have been in the market 
for only immediate requirements on high grade 
stock, and there has been very little demand for 
cheaper items. Flooring and finish continue in 
good demand, and there is some yard buying of 
other items. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 6.—The market for 
southern hardwoods is dull. There is very little 
buying among either the yards or consumers. 
Prices are weaker, and there is a disposition 
upon the part of millmen to make concessions 
to move items. 


New Orleans, La., March 6.—Some improve- 
ment in demand for hardwoods is noted, but 
many of the big consumers are: apparently 
holding off and buying hand-to-mouth pro tem, 
awaiting definite revival of their own respective 
markets. Bad weather is holding production 
away below normal, according to reports. 


New York, March 6.—The hardwood trade has 
shown a slight falling off in volume. The demand 
for the low grades is spotty, and prices are 
fluctuating in a little wider radius. The upper 
grades are scarce, and prices hold firm. Common 
poplar is going rather slowly. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 8.—A slight improvement 
is noted in the hardwood trade. Mill prices 
are not quite so strong. Furniture factories 
are working on a fair schedule, and taking gum, 
walnut and mahogany as. needed. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—After a _ careful 
survey of the hardwood situation, local author- 
ities predict a really good business this year at 
remunerative prices. Mill stocks of firsts and 
seconds are light. The inquiry from New Eng- 
land buyers is rather quiet, but there is a very 
fair quantity of orders, from other sources. 
Birch, both red and sap, is receiving more atten- 
tion and as the supply of the better grades is 
limited quotations are firmly maintained. Poplar 
also is doing better. Piano manufacturers have 
been placing some attractive orders for this 
wood and paying good prices. Quotations: FAS, 
inch, ash, white, $110 to $115; basswood, $90 
to $105; beech, $80 to $85; birch, red, $150 to 
$155; sap, $120 to $130; maple, $95 to $100; oak, 
white, plain, $125 to $135; quartered, $155 to 
$160; poplar, $130 to $135. Hardwood flooring 
is quiet, but prices hold steady. Western birch 
and maple flooring 13/16x2%-inch, is offered at 
$99.50. For northern makes the range is $93 
to $95. 


Baltimore, Md., March 6.—Conditions in the 
hardwood trade are practically unchanged. Pro- 
duction has been gradually increased. The for- 
eign outlook gives cause for confidence, as stocks 
held on the other side are by no means large. 





Columbus, Ohio, March 6.—The hardwood 
trade shows considerable activity, due to a 
better demand and a further scarcity in dry 
stocks. Retailers are buying to replenish broken 
stocks. Prices are firm and there is not much 
shading to force trade. Prices of oak at the 
Ohio River are: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
FAS com. com. com. 
Duartered sss. wives $150 $85 $50 
Plain 


isidomiees eas 115 65 40 $20 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 7.—The hardwood 
market remains draggy and spotty, there being 
some buying for small immediate wants. Prices 
are unchanged. Stocks are low and any real 
improvement in demand would cause consider- 
able hustling to fill in the requirements. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 8.—No reportable change has 
occurred in the hemlock market outside of an 
expansion in the demand from retail yards, 
mostly for boards and dimension for spring 
stocking up purposes. This trade has not yet 
grown to any large proportions, but local distrib- 
uters are convinced that demand will develop 
steadily from now on. Industrial trade remains 
restricted, and prices have shown no notable 
change. 


New York, March 6.—While business in hem- 
lock has been somewhat slow, the California 
variety is growing in favor rapidly in this ter- 
ritory and some good orders have been placed. 
Prices of all grades are steady. Stocks are sea- 
sonably large. Hemlock roofers are in fairly 
good demand. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—Altho the market 
for eastern and northern boards is quiet and 
prices barely steady, those who have eastern 
hemlock boards to offer find no difficulty in ob- 
taining $32 for clipped, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
lumber. They are very scarce. There are some 
random New England hemlock boards offered at 
$31, Boston rate. Pennsylvania boards are being 
offered at the same price. There is very little 
inquiry for hemlock dimension and very little 
is offered. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 4.—While business is 
not brisk at the fir mills, production at associa- 
tion plants varies but little from previous fig- 
ures, the total being about 12 percent below 
normal. Since orders are slightly below produc- 
tion, there is some accumulation, tending to 
brace up stocks which up to the present time 
have been badly broken. Some mills are inclined 
to make concessions, but on the whole the ten- 
dency makes for a steady market, on the basis 
that spring requirements in many directions will 
shortly develop into actual business. In cedar, 
bungalow siding is a problem. The 10-inch 
widths have practically disappeared, but 8-inch 
and 10-inch widths are still obtainable. Cedar 
siding appears to be holding its own in the 
market. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 4.—The local 
market is taking good quantities of Douglas 
fir, with building operations very active and a 
great deal of new work in “plan. Wholesale 
prices are fairly well maintained, and an advance 
is expected when the country yards get busy. 
Retailers are doing a big business. Owing to 
the congestion at the wharves at San Pedro, 
steam schooners are unable to keep up the 
heavy movement to that port and a number are 
tied up here. However, the yards are expected 
to take care of more lumber when dry weather 
comes. 


Chicago, March 8.—Country and suburban re- 
tail yard trade is developing very satisfactorily, 
but city trade proper remains slow. Not only 
are more orders coming in to local distributers, 
but a really heavy volume of inquiries shows 
that requirements are heavy. Upper grades of 
fir, both slash and vertical grain, are quoted 
slightly lower than two or three weeks ago, but 
common holds up stiffly. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—Demand for fir 
is quiet, most of the business coming from the 
West and Northwest where the competition 
from southern pine is eliminated. In other ter- 
ritory demand is limited to special requirements 
and quantities wanted are not large. Some re- 
ports say that prices on commons are a little 
weaker. 


New York, March 6.—Great strides are being 
made in the shipment of fir to this territory 
thru the Panama Canal. While the market has 
not been as active this week as in the last 
month, very few concessions are being made. 
Mill prices are very strong. Inquiries for spruce 
are seasonably good, with little change of prices. 


Boston, Mass., March 8.—Considerable interest 
is being aroused in Douglas fir here in the East. 
Some wholesale concerns distributing southern 
pine and eastern spruce, as well as west Coast 
lumber, believe many retailers are tempted by 
the prices quoted them to stock Douglas fir 
dimension, as the great majority of New Eng- 
land builders are not yet acquainted with this 
wood. For an ordinary fir schedule $40 f. o. b. 
Boston is quoted. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 8.—Local distributers report 
a notable increase during the last week in de- 
mand for western pine yard stocks, and also an 
improvement in the movement of factory lum- 
ber. Retailers, encouraged by the excellent 
spring building prospects, during the next few 
weeks will be making up for lost time as re- 
gards lumber purchasing. Uppers and shop are 
as scarce as ever, if not indeed even scarcer, 
and buyers often encounter trouble in placing 
orders that call for many items. Prices show 
little or no change. 


San Francisco, Calif., March 4.—While sales 
during February were below normal, there 
were many inquiries. Stocks of uppers and shop 
are steadily decreasing and most mill stocks are 
badly broken. Prices hold firm and millmen 
think that slight advances will be made as stocks 
become scarcer. Only two mills are in operation 
in California. With heavy snow in the moun- 
tain districts, a late start is expected for the new 
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season, and it will be July before the mills will 
have new dry stocks. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—Demand for west- 
ern pines remains light, but probably would be 
of large volume if buyers could get what they 
want in uppers and shop grades. Commons ap- 
pears plentiful, but demand for such items is 
very small at present. Prices on uppers are 
very firm. 


New York, March 6.—Western pine business 
has not been picking up quite so sharply as was 
expected earlier in the year. Distributers look 
for the month to give more than a good account 
of itself. Prices show no change. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—A fairly good demand 
for western pine is reported by wholesale houses. 
Mill stocks in first hands are light and assort- 
ments of dry lumber broken. Common grades 
of Idaho white pine are being offered at the fol- 
lowing list: No. 1, 1x6, $77.50; 1x8, $78.50; 1x10, 
$79.50; 1x12, $83; No. 2, 1x6, $67.50; 1x8 and 1x10, 
$68; 1x12, $70.50; No. 3, 1x6, $41; 1x8 and 1x10, 
$42.50 1x12, $43.50. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., March 4.—The redwood 
situation is pretty firm as to prices on the 
principal items in demand. Short lengths are 
slow. Orders and shipments have been gaining 
on production since the first of the year. Mills 
are preparing to increase their kiln-dried stocks, 
there being a shortage in many items. The de- 
mand for 1x6 for siding is good. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—There is a bet- 
ter inquiry for redwood, but the volume of busi- 
ness placed shows no increase so far. Nearly 
all yard buyers want some siding. There is some 
business in factory items. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—Quotations are well 
maintained, particularly on the higher grades. 
Current inquiry is mostly for immediate ship- 
ment. Mill stocks of dry lumber are limited 
in the most desirable grades. In some instances 
wholesalers have found it necessary to communi- 
cate with several of their mill connections be- 
fore finding the lumber wanted for. prompt 
delivery. 


New York, March 6.—Inquiries for redwood 
are a shade more numerous, but difficulty is 
found in placing big sales. The supply on hand 
is normal and prices are unchanged. A much 
better trade is looked for after the middle of 
the month, 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, March 6.—The absorption of North 
Carolina pine has been slow, as buyers have 
taken on a waiting and figuring attitude. In- 
quiries have been numerous, which presages an 
early return to activity. Prices hold up well. 
=~ box trade is beginning to show signs of 
ife. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 6.—Sales of North Caro- 
lina pine are not brisk, tho a little buying is 
being done in mixed-car lots. There is not much 
change in quotations. Six-inch roofers are 
nominally quoted at $28.50, but occasional offers 
are made at less. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—The North Carolina 
pine market retains the firmer tone of last week, 
and this evidence of greater confidence on the 
part of producers and wholesale distributers 
appears to be stimulating the interest of both 
retail and manufacturing buyers. It is doubtful 
if there are many chances now to buy 4/4 
rough edge under 12-inch for less than $60, 
f. o. b. Boston, and for really good kiln dried 
lumber $62 is the best price. The lowest f. o. b. 
Boston prices reported this week for shortleaf 
flooring and partition are: A rift, $71; B rift, 
$64; C rift, $55; B&better flat, $54; partition 
B&better, $55.25. North Carolina pine roofers 
are now bringing more stable prices, the cur- 
tailed production resulting from operating dif- 
ficulties having restricted transit cars. 


Baltimore, Md., March 6.—No_ important 
changes have taken place in the North Carolina 
pine trade. Stocks on the wharves are still 
large, but no further piling up of lumber is to 
be noted, and the box makers as well as the 
builders show an increasing disposition to call 
for delivery. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 8.—A distinctly healthier tone 
pervades the local southern pine-market. Busi- 
ness has picked up noticeably during the first 
week of March, and retailers are circulating a 
great number of inquiries. The country trade 














Saw mill “ B,”’ output per day of eight 
hours, 275,000 feet 


Ample stocks 
of 


properly seasoned Redwood 


ALIFORNIA Redwood, properly seasoned, “stays put’’— 
is practically free from shrinking or swelling. To insure 
thorough seasoning, our immense Crane air-drying lines, with a 
capacity of 15,500,000 feet, are augmented by special “Leaver 
process” kilns with curing capacity of a million and a half feet 
a week, so that we can usually supply properly seasoned Red- 


wood in any quantities required. 


The saw mills, planing mills 
and re-manufacturing shops 
alone cover over 5 acres—can 
handle 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
a week, a large part milled 
products, siding and shingles, 
window frames, porchcolumns, 
balusters, etc., casket and bur- 
ial box stock in semi-manufac- 
tured form, dimension stock for 
cigar and candy boxes, battery 
separators, moulding strips, 
staves for tanks, pipes, silos, 
and boards of desired widths 
for incubators, ice cream cabi- 
nets, clothing chests, and other 
uses, wedged and glued by hots. 


process. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
841 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 


2067 McCormick Bldg. 
Chicago New York City 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
311 California St., San Francisco 
Central Bidg., 6th & Main, Los Angeles 
Export Company 


A. F, THANE & CO., 40 Rector St., New York City 


311 California St., San Francisco 
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The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


See errr 



















the Linderman wood-weaving 


Redwood Stocks and 
Deliveries 

Sawed and seasoned Redwood 
lumber—all standard grades 
and sizes—and a large variety of 
milled products, are constantly 
carried in stock at the mills at 
Scotia. Usually this stock ap- 
proximates 75,000,000 feet. 


At our warehouse and quick shipment 
depot in Chicagoa large stock of Red- 
wood lumber and milled stock is mair=- 
tained for the accommodation of Middle 
Western and Eastern users. Prompt 
shipments can be made from Chicago 
either in carload or less than carloac 


we Che Pacific Lumber 


The Pacific Lumber 
Company’s Redwood 
Lumber Mills, Scotia, 
Humboldt County, 
California. 

The largest and most 
completely equipped 
Redwood manufactur- 
ing plant in the world. 





Saw mill “‘A,’’ output per day of eight hours, 
225,000 feet 
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has shown special improvement, and suburban 
yards report much building going on and more in 
prospect, and their purchases are fairly heavy. 
The city retailers, however, tho doing a fair vol- 
ume of business, are still purchasing with ex- 
treme caution. Some upper grades of southern 
pine are slightly lower in price, but the level as 
a whole is unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—Southern pine 
items that the mills are long on can be had at 
concessions. There is a strong demand for 
boards and dimension, and an especially good 
call for No. 3. Some mills say they are very 
short on this grade, while others have good 
stocks. One of the most encouraging features 
in this market recently is the volume of business 
that is coming from Iowa, Nebraska and north 
Missouri, strictly farming country. East side 
trade is good, and Texas and Oklahoma are buy- 
ing in good volume. There is not much buying 
in Kansas. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 6.—Buying of southern 
pine is light, due to the fact that much of the 
consuming territory has been visited by snow, 
retarding building operations and resulting in 
light inquiries. Dealers are buying only hand 
to mouth, and orders run largely to mixed cars. 


New Orleans, La., March 6.—Market comment 
takes a more confidently optimistic turn with the 
advance into March, and while incomplete sta- 
tistics on southern pine do not indicate any 
marked gain in total volume of bookings for 
the week, better business is nevertheless re- 
ported rather generally in this territory. Prices 
are firming up, with the likelihood of advances 
if demand holds and weather conditions continue 
to restrict production. In the export situation, 
there is an improved inauiry from the United 
Kingdom, and one or two other European mar- 
kets, brisk demand from Porto Rico and a fair 
call from South America. 
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able by the bank? 
chandise? 


Cedar Grain is the name of a quality Wall Board made 
by an old and established organization. It is a name that 
was made and is backed by every asset of this organization. 











The Worth of a Name 


Why are checks and notes bearing your signature accept- 
Why do customers accept your mer- 
Because of the value or worth of your name. 


Cedar Grain Wall Board assures unexcelled satisfaction 
to consumer and dealer—satisfaction from every stand- 
point of service, strength, attractiveness and cost. 


Consumers’ and dealers’ Wall Board Investments are fully 
protected when they buy Cedar Grain. 


Write for sample and 
descriptive literature 


Wall Board Department 


ALTON BOX BOARD & PAPER CO. 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 
































New York, March 6.—Prices remain unchanged 
in the southern pine market. Demand is large 
and there seems no disposition on the part of 
the mill owners to rush matters. Retail stocks 
are not sufficient to stand a considerable spurt 
in the demand, such as is expected when real 
spring-like weather begins. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 8.—The southern pine 
trade shows a little less snap, and prices are 
not as well maintained. Wholesalers’ stocks 
are in fair shape, and retailers are able to meet 
their requirements as needed. The outlook for 
building is considered favorable. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—Inquiry for southern 
pine is fairly good. Retail stocks are reported to 
be rather less than normal. Prices hold about 
steady on most items. Dimension quotations on 
short lengths up to 24-foot, Boston rate: 6-inch, 
$50; 8-inch, $52; 10-inch, $56; 12-inch, $62; 14- 
inch, $68; 16-inch, $75. Roofers look a little 
firmer. Really good 6-inch kiln dried roofers are 
bringing $31. Wholesale distributers of south- 
ern pine flooring and partition are looking for 
improving business and steadier prices. The 
top prices obtained for 1x4 longleaf, Boston rate, 
are: A rift, $81.50; B rift, $77.50; C rift, $69.50; 
Bé&better flat, $62; partition B&better, $63. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 7.—There is an in- 
creased inquiry for southern pine, but as yet 
this has not developed into any large volume of 
business. The price situation is unchanged. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 6.—The month opens 
well, beginning with a showing of substantial 
gain both in orders and inquiry for cypress. 
On the basis of business already booked or in 
prospect, one large factor declares that March 
will register a good gain over February. No 
specially noteworthy change in the character 
of call is reported, and prices are very firm. 
Production rules steady. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—Demand for 
cypress shows little change, but sales managers 
say the outlook is very good for a larger volume 
of business now. There have been some price 
revisions recently, but they made very little 
change in the list. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 6.—The demand for 
Gulf coast cypress is largely confined to sea- 





Only a small amount of finish 
Prices are firm. 

New York, March 6.—Cypress trim is in good 
demand. No price cutting for the purpose of 
getting orders has made its appearance. 
Stocks on hand are fairly large, but as in other 
lines, the supply would not withstand a stiff de- 
mand. Some dealers report large shipments 
either on the way or preparing to leave mill 
centers. 


sonal items. 
items is being sold. 





Buffalo, N. Y., March 6.—A few sales of mixed 
cars of cypress are noted, where lumber is 
wanted for immediate use. A fair amount of 
building is promised this spring, and dealers say 
the outlook for cypress is good. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—There is a fairly 
good demand for cypress, and prices hold very 
firm. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 to $108; 5/4 
and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to $121; selects, 
4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to $96; 8/4, 
$102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 





Baltimore, Md., March 6.—The business in 
cypress is just about holding its own. The feel- 
ing in the trade is one of hopefulness, with stocks 
not inordinately large. The mills appear to be 
in good shape, with no such assortments on 
hand as might be expected to exert pressure 
upon the list of values. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., March 4.—Demand for red 
cedar shingles is still light, with the result that 
production has been slightly curtailed as com- 
pared with last week. About 50 percent of the 
mills are running. There is a noticeable scarcity 
of 18-inch stock, especially eurekas. 


Chicago, March 8.—Local distributers report 
that the shingle business is all that can be 
expected at this time, and that there is no dif- 
ficulty in securing supplies. Red cedars were 
quoted as follows this week: Clears, $4.56 Chi- 
cago basis; stars, $3.73; British Columbia, $5.46. 
Lath business is also fair, at the following prices: 
No. 1 fir and western hemlock, $8.65 Chicago 
basis; western spruce, $9.40; northern white 


spruce, northern hemlock and white cedar, $9, 
and No. 1 mixed northern pine, $10. 





Minneapolis, Minn., March 6.—Reports from 
the West of increasing log shortage explain the 
strength reported in the shingle market, which 
is believed due for an advance, and is holding 
firm now at the upper margin of the recent 
range of prices. While buying is light in this 
territory, wholesalers are getting a good trade 
to the south and east. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 7.—The shingle 
market shows very little change, except that 
there is a stronger tendency. British Columbia 
XXXXX are quoted here now at $3.90, a rise of 
20 cents from the lowest quotation this year. 
Demand continues light and not much of a 
change in that respect is looked for this month. 
There is a continued good demand for siding 
and lath. 


New Orleans, La., March 6.—No change is re- 
ported as to cypress shingles and lath, which 
are meeting fair request. Pine lath are said to 
be finding improved call. Prices are steady. 

Boston, Mass., March 7.—Retail yards are 
showing more interest in shingles. Prices are 
steady. White cedar extras range from $5.25 
for ordinary makes to $5.75 for the fancy brands. 
Clears are offered at $4.25 to $4.75. Red cedars 
are moving slowly, the best British Columbias 
being offered at around $5.80. The local retail 
yards are buying lath slowly, but demand from 
outside points, particularly New York and Penn- 
sylvania, is more satisfactory. Some wholesalers 
who contracted for lath some time ago and are 
now getting deliveries are able to sell at lower 
prices than are really justified by the present 
manufacturers’ list. Hence the following rather 
wide range: 11%4-inch, $7.50 to $8; 15-inch, $8.50 
to $9. One manufacturer is now asking $7.90 
for scant 14-inch, Boston rate. Furring is get- 
ting a little more attention. For 2-inch, quota- 
tions range from $30 to $32. Clapboards are 
quiet, but offerings are light and prices very 
firm, spruce extras bringing $120 and clears 
$115. Canadian spruce clapboards might be 
found for a little less. 


New York, March 6.—Lath continue scarce. 
The demand has shown signs of increasing 
materially, with no evidence of a gain in ship- 
ments to offset it. The tone of the shingle 
market has improved. Lath and shingle prices 
are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 8.—Shingle prices are 
a little firm, with extra clears quoted at $4.84, 
and stars at $4.08. Sales have been on a some- 
what larger scale. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 6.—The shingle trade 
holds its own. While buying is not active, re- 
duced offerings have the effect of maintaining 
price levels. Rural dealers are pretty well 
stocked up. With building opening later in the 
spring a stronger demand is anticipated. Prices 
on red cedar shingles delivered in Columbus are: 
Extra clears, $4.89; stars, $4.03. Other varieties 
show little change. The lath trade shows more 
activity and prices are firmer. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., March 4.—Log quotations: 


Fir: Production has been held back by sea- 
sonal cold and occasional snow, forcing a number 
of mills to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis. The 
average price, including $1 a thousand towage, is 
close to $18, which practically wipes out the mar- 
gin of profit for the millman. There is no prospect 
of a surplus of fir for several weeks. No. 1, $24; 
No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 

Crepar: An appreciable weakness has crept into 
the market. Shingle mills claim to be buying freely 
at $20, and to be able occasionally to pick up 4 
raft at $19. The best stock continues to sell at 
the market price—10 percent base, $22. 


HEMLOCK: No. 2, $14; No. 3, $12. 
Spruce: No. 1, $26; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $13. 


BOXBOARDS 


San Francisco, Calif., March 4.—Orange shook 
business is quiet and vegetable shook are in 
light demand as a result of the frosts, but there 
will be more business as shipments increase. 
There is quite a demand for cantaloupe shook. 
A number of the box factories in the Klamath 
Falls region are closed, as the result of a strike 
following the adoption March 1 of the 9-hour 
day with 8 hours pay. As a good deal of busi- 
ness was done, last year, without a reasonable 
return, the manufacturers found it advisable to 
make this change. It remains to be seen how 
the California situation will be affected. 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—The demand for box- 
boards is rather spotty. The shoe industry has 
been rather quiet all winter and this makes 
quite a difference in the consumption of shook. 
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Prices show a wide range and there is an al- 
most equal range in the quality of the lumber 
offered. Very good inch square edge pine is 
offered at $40, and others are quoting $35 and 
occasionally a little less. Around $30 will buy 
satisfactory inch round edge pine boxboards. 
Lots of inferior mixed lumber are offered at $22, 
this stuff’ being country pine, spruce and hemlock 
produced by portable mills in small woodlots. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., March 7.—With common grades 
sold for six months ahead of production and an 
improving demand for the FAS, mahogany oc- 
cupies a very strong position. The following 
quotations are for regular orders: 


4/4 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 . 10/4 & 12/4 


AS ict ticekavenes $200 $205 @$210 $215 
No. 1 COM... 220+ 155 160 170 
No. 2 COM...6.. 90 90@ 95 100 


The full range on veneers is 1% to 7 cents 
a foot. A very handsomely figured veneer can 
be bought for 5 cents a foot. 


WESTERN PINE DATA FOR JANUARY 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 4.—Following is a 
comparative statistical statement of shipments 
and cut of western pines during February, 1921 
and 1922, as compiled by the Western Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. The figures for Janu- 
ary of this year were gathered from fifty-four 
mills, three of which reported no shipments and 
forty no cut, compared with fifty-six mills in 
January, 1921, eight of which reported no ship- 
ments and forty-four no cut. 





——-1921—-—-  ———-1922 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
JO 0117 SI ara ae ae 88 2,160,980 108 2,725,020 
MONTANG. .666 0606.0 287 7,093,581 117 3,155,935 
CROROD ois isc hee 12 293,366 49 1,299,475 
Washington ...... 76 1,679,422 75 1,895,270 
North Dakota .... 10 222,316 20 535,581 
South Dakota .... 7 222,351 58 1,616,802 
Minnesota ........ 137 3,735,332 337 8,784,117 
WISCONGI. .cccic cae 113 3,149,193 253 6,736,923 
RE sch 6. sar e5 warmer 157 3,789,245 351 8,867,234 
SS 143 3,606,322 308 8,187,481 
(oC nee 17 380,857 34 816,556 
INGODFASHA .icesccs 42 1,023,590 179 4,712,622 
MOIMBOUPE csccceeess 32 865,190 37 1,010,199 
COMNSEO.. 6ceccincs 41 1,107,325 120 3,203,933 
WyOmIne 2.66.06: 17 457,667 50 1,366,772 
i Serre 22 588,274 22 618,167 
Michigan ...ccsse. 48 1,269,644 123 3,313,630 
J Eee 52 1,432,605 64 1,898,836 
POCO: 6 cicckececs 18 480,977 17 476,381 


Atl. Coast States.. 288 7,719,979 688 18,882,425 
a. States. 43 1,149,885 47 1,283,741 
CAMMOR  iccescocvcs can eee we. <emapans 





Okla. & Texas.... 8 207,944 5 149,407 
Jo og a en cee Mumewaes ven eeacenas 
California ........ 4 156,917 29 1,337,076 
ee 1.662 42.792.962 3.091 82.873.583 
1921 1922 

(12 Mills) (14 Mills) 

Cut for Month........... 24,698,295 35,384,816 
Shipments exceed cut.... 18,094,667 47,488,767 


The figures in the various columns indicate 
the relation of prices to those prevailing the 
previous month and number of mills reporting. 

PRICES 
Normal Above Below 

22 3 11 

The figures in the various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with last month 
and number of mills reporting. 

INQUIRIES 
Normal Above Below 

10 16 10 

Commenting on these figures for January of 
this year, the association states as follows in an 
accompanying analysis: 

January shipments, which were within half 
a million feet of those in December, 1921, were 
characterized by a decided pick up in the middle 
West, with the local States and the Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah trio falling off into a like 
ratio, and the East showing an exceedingly slight 
decrease. The Dakotas showed signs of revival, 
especially South Dakota, whose January volume 
has been exceeded but once in the last seven- 
teen months. Iowa, to which the December 
Shipments were higher than for the sixteen 
previous months, increased this volume by half 
a million feet. Nebraska, after dropping de- 
cidedly in November and December, came back 
with an increase of over two million feet. Michi- 
gan, which had been receiving heavy shipments 
for the three previous months in place of the 
usual seasonal slump, fell off a million feet in 
January. The Atlantic Coast States, which 
usually drop rapidly at this time of year, showed 
a decrease of but 366,000 feet, or less than 2 
Percent, as compared with an average of over 
18 percent for the period of 1908-1920. 

Altho January shipments were not of record 


volume, the above shows ‘no cause for pessi- 
mism, 









































































ROME C. STEPHENSON 
PRESIDENT, ST. JOSEPH LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
FORMER PRESIDENT, SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The progressive and prudent business and banking thought of America 
has endorsed the idea of a complete audit of the commercial borrower’s 
books at regular intervals by a reliable and disinterested certified public 
accountant. 


The Reserve City Bankers’ Association, recognizing the importance of the 
complete audit, has gone on record in commending it as an essential prac- 
tice in the regulation of sound business. 


The complete audit offers a two-fold advantage. It provides the business 
man with definite facts and figures concerning his affairs and it removes the 
temptation to appraise conditions with undue optimism. At the same time 
the complete audit strengthens the banker’s judgment in determining the 
actual condition of the borrower’s business, and thus contributes in a sub- 
stantial way to the development of exact information upon which all pros- 


perous business is founded. 
orme| AE 








Published in the'interest of better Business 


BY ERNST & ERNST 

















Portable 


Stationary 







Are Famed For the 
Good Work They Do 


Whether sawing hard or soft wood, they cut accurately and are easily 
controlled. They are always the choice of experienced operators. 





Write for illustrated catalog. : 


The Knight Manufacturing Co.,, 'tnton. ono” 
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News Letters Continued 


(Continued from page 85) 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 6.—-A cargo of more than 5,000,000 feet 
of Pacific coast woods, the third to come to the 
depot of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Corporation here 
from Everett, Wash., since about the middle of De- 
cember last, has been unloaded. It was brought by 
the Thomas P. Beale. 

The first of the bills sponsored by the Maryland 
forestry board as a means of conserving the timber 
wealth of the State provides that a safety-strip 
100 feet wide on each side of railroad tracks must 
be cleared. 

All things considered, the statement of exports 
of lumber and logs from Baltimore for January 
makes a fairly good showing. For the first time 
in the history of the custom house walnut boards 
appear as a separate item, instead of being included 
with the “other hardwoods.” The statement for 
January, 1922, is as follows: 


Logs— Feet Value 
Hardwood ...........e08- 14,850 1,750 
SRE 6.0:4.0.0.0% ones ue eae 11,390 2,000 

Boards 
Yellow pine ............. 120,000 3,800 
White pine .............- 30,000 6,526 
1 ree ree 652,000 45.528 
ENE 5 kw k6 20 WS 00.2490 60,000 8.274 
DEED: hecaes avs as ce bews 24,000 2,550 
Other hardwoods ........ 43,000 3,560 

Other lumber ............+.. 34,100 2.450 

Manufactures of wood...... .....- 88,842 

DE. cvdvavavehessasieanne se $165,280 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 7.—-The most cheering news item last 
week was that of the heavy snow which blanketed 
the middle West, even tho it had somewhat of a 
depressing effect on demand for lumber. The snow 
supplied greatly needed moisture for the wheat 
and at the same time protected the plant from the 
lowest temperature of the winter. The snowfall 
was equivalent to an inch of rain. 

Building permits for February represented a 
value of $1,022,450, almost double that of Febru- 
ary, 1921, tho considerably less than for January, 
1922. The number of permits for frame dwellings 
was 196, double the number of the same month 
last year. 

Clyde Baxter, of the C. B. Baxter Lumber Co., 
returned today from a month’s trip to the lumber 
centers in the Pacific Northwest. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 6.—During the last week there has been 
no noticeable boom in the lumber business here, 
but there has been a steady business that has made 
most of the wholesalers, at least, well satisfied. 
The hardwood market is still behind the pines, but 
there has been an improvement in the volume of 
hardwood business being done, and while some 
dealers still complain of prices, others report that 
they can now get better prices than they did a few 
weeks ago. The retailers are doing good business 
in the building lines and general business is taking 
a little more than it was. Planing mills are busy, 
and inside trim men and cabinet makers seem to be 
able to keep busy about all the men they can get 
to work. Box makers still report business dull 
but showing some improvement. Furniture fac- 
tories are putting on a few men, and in some cases 
they seem more inclined to buy lumber than they 
were, but it can not be said that the furniture 
business is really active. 

The hardwood demand is led by oak, and more 
plain than quartered seems to be wanted. Hard- 
wood floorings are in good demand, and there is a 
market for chestnut, ash, basswood, maple, birch, 
beech, gum, poplar, cherry, walnut and mahogany. 
White pine men are finding a little more active 
market and stocks are short, making a tendency to 
firmness. Spruce is inactive but firm in price. 
Hemlock demand is taking on life, altho there is 
little offered of the popular items, and it looks as 
if the market would be swept clean before the new 
crop comes in. Cypress is in fair demand in the 
better grades, but there is more of the lower offered 
than is taken quickly. Southern pine is in good 
demand in timbers and flooring, with boards not 
moving as fast as they were but still strong in 
price. With the great amount of riverfront im- 
provement that is being done, there is a lot of 
southern pine being used in piling and wharf tim- 
bers. Oak piling is being used in larger quantities 
than for some time but not as freely as pine. North 
Carolina pine is selling well thruout the line, with 
flooring and sizes just about as far oversold as 
timbers and boards. Some mills are two to three 
months oversold on many items. Lath of all 
kinds and sizes are finding a ready market at good 
prices, with an upward price tendency. Shingles 
are active and bringing good figures. 





The directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange met 
on Thursday, and are making preparations for the 
annual meeting, which will be held on April 27. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 8.—Lumber yards thruout this territory 
are getting orders now and a whole flock of in- 
quiries and requests for plans. The recent price 
advances are putting the proverbial smile on the 
face of the farmer, and he is beginning to look 
over his run-down buildings and deciding to build 
new barns, new sheds, new granaries, or to repair 
the old ones. Especially is he getting interested 
in plans for hog houses, since the price of hogs 
has advanced 70 percent in the last few months. 
Many lumber dealers believe now that considerable 
activity lies just ahead of them, since the farmer 
has deferred all building for two years. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 6.—In spite of the fact that a remarkably 
mild winter has been experienced, spring trade is 
not opening up as early or as actively as was ex- 
pected. Reports of building operations are encour- 
aging, showing considerable increases over those 
of a corresponding period last year. Speculative 
lumber buying is practically a thing of the past. 
Factories and the large industrial consumers of 
lumber are not ordering stocks in advance. The 
Ontario farmer today is inclined to hold on to his 
money until ne feels assured that this year’s crop 
will bring him in a fair profit. Nevertheless, in 
the larger towns there is a moderate amount of 
trade to report. 

In the softwood market hemlock is still fairly 
firm. Inquiries are moderately plentiful. Im- 
provement is reported in connection with white 
pine, especially in exports to the United States. 
A few reports have recently been received of sales 
of small stocks of Jack pine and red pine in north- 
ern Ontario. White pine lath are scarce and firm. 
There is a moderate movement of British Columbia 
stocks in mixed carloads. Prices are a little firmer. 
Several more British Columbia mills are taking 
an interest in the eastern market than formerly 
and are opening offices in Toronto and Montreal. 
Freight rates may account for the restricted move- 
ment. <A hearing is to be held at Ottawa on March 
7 by the Board of Railway Commissioners. The 
outcome is expected to be lower freight rates and it 
is probable that some orders are being held back 
until the board’s decision is made known. 

Harold D. Joyce, formerly with the Union Lum- 
ber Co., Toronto, for seven years, both in a buy- 
ing and selling capacity, has opened up a business 
in his own name in Montreal. 

J. B. Burke, formerly of Ottawa, has opened 
an office in Toronto, where he will represent the 
Allen-Stoltze Lumber Co., of Vancouver, B. C. 

W. W. Avey, Norwich, Ont., is about to erect a 
planing mill at a cost of $10,000, for which he has 
been granted a fixed assessment by the munici- 
pality. 

A. E. Gordon, of Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), To- 
ronto, is on a business trip to the Pacific coast. 
He intends spending a few weeks in California. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 8.—The Minneapolis building record for 
Vebruary shows 275 permits issued, with a total 
estimated cost of $736,840. For February, 1921, 
there were 351 permits issued, total cost, $1,354,- 
855. The total for the first two months of 1922, 
however, is $2,032,340, compared with $1,734,335 
for the same months in 1921. 

L. M. Bullen, of Spokane, sales manager for the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., was here a few days ago 
looking over trade conditions while on his way 
east. He met E. O. Hawksett, the company’s rep- 
resentative in this market, in Chicago after going 
thru. Mr. Hawksett is back after attending the 
conventions at Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Gus Luellwitz, formerly of this city but now 
wholesaling on his own account at Portland, Ore., 
was here on business last week. 

L. R. Gale, of Memphis, Tenn., sales manager 
of the Gayoso Lumber Co., was here last week 
looking into prospects for the sale of southern 
hardwoods in this market. 

R. E. Breinig, of the Anderson Lumber Co., 
Passaic, N. J.,. was here last week on his way 
home from the Pacific coast, where he had been on 
a buying expedition. 

E. G. Flinn, manager of retail yards for the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., is recovering from 
injuries received recently when he was struck by 
a motor truck while crossing a street. He was in 
the hospital for a few days while a broken collar 
bone was mending. 

John Junge, general manager of the Interna- 
tional Lumber Co., was here last week and re- 


- ported that it is preparing for an early resumption 


of sawing at its mill at International Falls, Minn. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
cents a line for three consecutive weeks, 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 
ne. Count signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No Gomer except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








KICK IN WITH YOUR OPENING 


and I will look at it. Experienced line yard manager, 
good record, industrious, aggressive, wants change at 
good salary; or you finance it and let me open or buy 
a good yard on a 50-50 split of profits. Meet you Chi- 
cago any evening soon. 

Address “©, 266,” 


care American Lumberman, 





DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT ? 
An advertisement in the wanted employment columns of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will make your wants 
known and help you to secure a situation. 
the people—advertise now. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


We reach 





WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 


Either sex, for small wholesale office handling both hard 
and softwoods. Must be familiar with lumber terms 
and lists. Able to quote on inquiries. Also able to 
check and get out invoices. A good future for the right 
person who is willing to start at a reasonable salary 
and grow with the business. Give references and advise 
fully concerning yourself. 
Address ‘““‘W. 103,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED AT ONCE—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 

and office man. Must be thoroughly experienced in retail 

lumber business, and able to furnish Al _ references. 

Splendid opportunity for right party. State age and 

pod required. CITIZENS LUMBER CO., Sturgis, 
ch. 


MANUFACTURER OF WISCONSIN AND 
Michigan Hemlock, Pine and Hardwoods is in need of a 
man at mill to take charge of office management. Should 
be familiar with Federal and Wisconsin income tax laws 
as well as Wisconsin-Michigan workmen’s compensation 
laws. Good living conditions. Give references, salary 
wanted and state when could report for duty. 

Address “C. 134,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Shipping and Yard Superintendent. Must be familiar 
with northern woods. Plant situated in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan. Good salary to right party. 
Send references and experience in first letter. Prefer 
married man. 
Address 








“©. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MANAGER—WANTED 
for small Jersey line yard. Permanent position. Un- 
limited possibilities for right man, Reply in own hand- 
writing, stating age, education, experience, dependents, 
and salary. 
Address 





“C, 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Our Seattle office needs a thoroly experienced retail 
lumber merchant. Must be 4 good bookkeeper and able 
to use typewriter. Reply in own handwriting. State 
salary expected 
Address 





“©, 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS 

HARDWOOD LOG SCALER 
Young man who has had several years’ grading and 
scaling hardwood logs, prefer one who can use adding 
machine and have had some office experience. In writ- 
ing send recommendations. Healthy location in town 
of 12,000 population. Address THE SUMTER HARD- 
WOOD COMPANY, Sumter, 8S. C. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR | 
Competent, to take care off from blue prints—chiefly 
house plans—accurate, complete bills of materials, both 
framing and mill work. State age, experience and salary 
expected. 

Address “©, 105,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WHEN YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT 
Advertise in the wanted employment columns. You cap 
key the advertisement. All answers mailed daily. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago. 

















